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JONAH OF THE JOVE-RUN 
By Ray Bradbury 


They hated this little beat-up old guy. Even 
if his crazy cosmic brain could track a 

meteor clear across the Galaxy, why did he 

have to smash the super-sensitive detectors? 
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Nibley stood in the changing shadows and sounds of Marsport, watching 
the great supply ship TERRA being entered and left by a number of 
officials and mechanics. Something had happened. Something was wrong. 
There were a lot of hard faces and not much talk. There was a bit of 
swearing and everybody looked up at the night sky of Mars, waiting. 


But nobody came to Nibley for his opinion or his help. He stood there, 
a very old man, with a slack-gummed face and eyes like the little 
bubbly stalks of crayfish looking up at you from a clear creek. He 
stood there fully neglected. He stood there and talked to himself. 


"They don't want me, or need me," he said. "Machines are better, 
nowadays. Why should they want an old man like me with a taste for 
Martian liquor? They shouldn't! A machine isn't old and foolish, and 
doesn't get drunk!" 


Way out over the dead sea bottoms, Nibley sensed something moving. Part 
of himself was suddenly awake and sensitive. His small sharp eyes moved 
in his withered face. Something inside of his small skull reacted and 

he shivered. He _knew_. He knew that what these men were watching and 
waiting for would never come. 


Nibley edged up to one of the astrogators from the TERRA. He touched 
him on the shoulder. "Say," he said. "I'm busy," said the astrogator. 

"I know," said Nibley, "but if you're waiting for that small repair 

rocket to come through with the extra auxiliary asteroid computator on 
it, you're wasting your time." 


"Like hell," said the astrogator, glaring at the old man. "That repair 
rocket's got to come through, and quick; we need it. It'll get here." 


"No, it won't," said Nibley, sadly, and shook his head and closed his 
eyes. "It just crashed, a second ago, out on the dead sea bottom. 
I--_felt_--it crash. I sensed it going down. It'll never come through." 


"Go away, old man," said the astrogator. "I don't want to hear that 
kind of talk. It'll come through. Sure, sure, it has to come through." 
The astrogator turned away and looked at the sky, smoking a cigarette. 


"I know it as a fact," said Nibley, but the young astrogator wouldn't 
listen. He didn't want to hear the truth. The truth was not a pleasant 
thing. Nibley went on, to himself. "I know it for a fact, just like 

I was always able to know the course of meteors with my mind, or the 
orbits or parabolas of asteroids. I tell you--" 


The men stood around waiting and smoking. They didn't know yet about 
the crash out there. Nibley felt a great sorrow rise in himself for 

them. That ship meant a great deal to them and now it had crashed. 
Perhaps their lives had crashed with it. 


A loud speaker on the outer area of the landing tarmac opened out with 
a voice: "Attention, crew of the Terra. The repair ship just radioed in 

a report that it has been fired upon from somewhere over the dead seas. 
It crashed a minute ago." 


The report was so sudden and quiet and matter-of-fact that the standing 
smoking men did not for a moment understand it. 


Then, each in his own way, they reacted to it. Some of them ran for 
the radio building to verify the report. Others sat down and put their 
hands over their faces. Still more of them stood staring at the sky as 
if staring might put the repair ship back together again and get it 
here safe and intact. Instinctively, at last, all of them looked up at 
the sky. 


Jupiter was there, with its coterie of moons, bright and far away. 
Part of their lives lived on Jupiter. Most of them had children and 
wives there and certain duties to perform to insure the longevity 

of said children and wives. Now, with the speaking of a few words 
over a loudspeaker, the distance to Jupiter was suddenly an immense 
impossibility. 


The captain of the Rocket Terra walked across the field slowly. He 
stopped several times to try and light a cigarette, but the night wind 
blew it out. He stood in the rocket shadow and looked up at Jupiter and 
swore quietly, again and again and finally threw down his cigarette and 
heeled it with his shoe. 

Nibley walked up and stood beside the captain. 

"Captain Kroll..." 

Kroll turned. "Oh, hello, Grandpa--" 

"Tough luck." 

"Yeah. Yeah. I guess that's what you'd call it. Tough luck." 

"You're going to take off anyway, Captain?" 

"Sure," said Kroll quietly, looking at the sky. "Sure." 


"How's the protective computator on board your ship?" 


"Not so hot. Bad, in fact. It might conk out before we get half way 
through the asteroids." 


"That's not good," said Nibley. 


"It's lousy. I feel sick. I need a drink. I wish I was dead. I wish 

we'd never started this damned business of being damned pioneers. My 
family's up there!" He jerked his hand half way to Jupiter, violently. 
He settled down and tried to light another cigarette. No go. He threw 

it down after the other. 


"Can't get through the asteroids without an asteroid computator to 
protect you, without that old radar set-up, captain," said Nibley, 
blinking wetly. He shuffled his small feet around in the red dust. 


"We had an auxiliary computator on that repair ship coming from Earth," 
said Kroll, standing there. "And it had to crash." 


"The Martians shoot it down, you think?" 


"Sure. They don't like us going up to Jupiter. They got claims there, 
too. They'd like to see our colony die out. Best way to kill a colony 

is starve the colony. Starve the people. That means my family and lots 
of families. Then when you starve out the families the Martians can 
step in and take over, damn their filthy souls!" 


* * ** * * 


Kroll fell silent Nibley shifted around. He walked around in front of 
Kroll so Kroll would see him. "Captain?" 


Kroll didn't even look at him. 

Nibley said, "Maybe I can help." 

"You?" 

"You heard about me, captain! You heard about me." 
"What about you?" 


"You can't wait a month for another auxiliary computator to come 
through from Earth. You got to push off tonight, to Jupiter, to get to 

your family and the colony and all that, captain, sure!" Nibley was 

hasty, he sort of fidgeted around, his voice high, and excited. "An' if 
your only computator conks out in the middle of the asteroids, well, 

you know what that means. Bang! No more ship! No more you. No more 
colony on Jupiter! Now, you know about me, my ability, you know, you 
heard." 


Kroll was cool and quiet and far away. "I heard about you, old man. I 
heard lots. They say you got a funny brain and do things machines can't 
do. I don't know. I don't like the idea." 


"But you got to like the idea, captain. I'm the only one can help you 
now!" 


"I don't trust you. I heard about your drinking that time and wrecking 
that ship. I remember that." 


"But I'm not drinking now. See. Smell my breath, go ahead! You see?" 
Kroll stood there. He looked at the ship and he looked at the sky and 
then at Nibley. Finally he sighed. "Old man, I'm leaving right now. I 
might just as well take you along as leave you. You might do some good. 


What can I lose?" 


"Not a damned thing, Captain, and you won't be sorry," cried Nibley. 


"Step lively, then!" 
They went to the Rocket, Kroll running, Nibley hobbling along after. 


Trembling excitedly, Nibley stumbled into the Rocket. Everything had a 
hot mist over it. First time on a rocket in--ten years, by god. Good. 
Good to be aboard again. He smelled it. It smelled fine. It felt fine. 

Oh, it was very fine indeed. First time since that trouble he got into 

off the planet Venus ... he brushed that thought away. That was over 

and past. 


He followed Kroll up through the ship to a small room in the prow. 
Men ran up and down the rungs. Men who had families out there on 
Jupiter and were willing to go through the asteroids with a faulty 

radar set-up to reach those families and bring them the necessary cargo 


of machinery and food they needed to go on. 


Out of a warm mist, old Nibley heard himself being introduced to a 
third man in the small room. 


"Douglas, this is Nibley, our auxiliary computating machine." 
"A poor time for joking, Captain." 
"It's no joke," cried Nibley. "Here I am." 


Douglas eyed Nibley with a very cold and exact eye. "No," he said. "No. 
I can't use him. I'm computant-mechanic." 


"And I'm captain," said Kroll. 


Douglas looked at Kroll. "We'll shove through to Jupiter with just our 
leaky set of radar-computators; that's the way it'll have to be. If 

we're wrecked halfway, well, we're wrecked. But I'll be damned if I go 
along with a decrepit son-of-a-witch-doctor!" 


Nibley's eyes watered. He sucked in on himself. There was a pain round 
his heart and he was suddenly chilled. 


Kroll started to speak, but a gong rattled and banged and a voice 
shouted, "Stations! Gunners up! Hammocks! Takeoff!" 


"Takeoff!" 
"Stay here!" Kroll snapped it at the old man. He leaped away and down 


the rungs of the ladder, leaving Nibley alone in the broad shadow 
of the bitter-eyed Douglas. Douglas looked him up and down in surly 


contempt. "So you know arcs, parabolas and orbits as good as my 
machines, do you?" 


Nibley nodded, angry now that Kroll was gone: 

"Machines," shrilled Nibley. "Can't do everything! They ain't got no 
intuition. Can't understand sabotage and hatreds and arguments. Or 
people. Machines're too damn slow!" 

Douglas lidded his eyes. "You--_you're_ faster?" 

"I'm faster," said Nibley. 

Douglas flicked his cigarette toward a wall-disposal slot. 

"Predict that orbit!" 

Nibley's eyes jerked. "Gonna miss it!" 

The cigarette lay smouldering on the deck. 


Douglas scowled at the cigarette. 


Nibley made wheezy laughter. He minced to his shock-hammock, zipped 
into it. "Not bad, not bad, eh?" 


The ship rumbled. 


Angrily, Douglas snatched up the cigarette, carried it to his own 
hammock, rolled in, zipped the zipper, then, deliberately, he flicked 
the cigarette once more. It flew. 


"Another miss," predicted Nibley. 


Douglas was still glaring at the floored cigarette when the Rocket 
burst gravity and shot up into space toward the asteroids. 


% * % * * 


Mars dwindled into the sun. Asteroids swept silently down the 
star-tracks, all metal, all invisible, shifting and shifting to harry 
the Rocket-- 


Nibley sprawled by the great thick visiport feeling the computators 
giving him competition under the floor in the level below, predicting 
meteors and correcting the Terra's course accordingly. 


Douglas stood behind Nibley, stiff and quiet. Since he was 
computant-mechanic, Nibley was his charge. He was to protect Nibley 


from harm. Kroll had said so. Douglas didn't like it at all. 


Nibley was feeling fine. It was like the old days. It was good. He 
laughed. He waved at nothing outside the port. "Hi, there!" he called. 
"Meteor," he explained in an aside to Douglas. "You see it?" 


"Lives at stake and you sit there playing." 


"Nope. Not playin’. Just warmin' up. I can see 'em beatin’ like hell 
all up and down the line, son. God's truth." 


"Kroll's a damned fool," said Douglas. "Sure, you had a few lucky 
breaks in the old days before they built a good computator. A few lucky 
breaks and you lived off them. Your day's done." 


"I'm _still_ good." 


"How about the time you swilled a quart of rot-gut and almost killed a 
cargo of civilian tourists? I heard about that. All I have to say is 
one word and your ears'd twitch. Whiskey." 


At the word, saliva ran alarmingly in Nibley's mouth. He swallowed 
guiltily. Douglas, snorting, turned and started from the room. Nibley 
grabbed a monkey-wrench on impulse, heaved it. The wrench hit the wall 
and fell down. Nibley wheezed, "Wrench got an orbit like everything. 
Fair bit of computation I did. One point over and I'd have flanked that 
crumb!" 


There was silence now, as he hobbled back and sat wearily to stare 
into the stars. He felt all of the ship's men around him. Vague warm 
electrical stirrings of fear, hope, dismay, exhaustion. All their 
orbits coming into a parallel trajectory now. All living in the same 
path with him. And the asteroids smashed down with an increasing 
swiftness. In a very few hours the main body of missiles would be 
encountered. 


Now, as he stared into space he felt a dark orbit coming into 
conjunction with his own. It was an unpleasant orbit. One that touched 
him with fear. It drew closer. It was dark. It was very close now. 


A moment later a tall man in a black uniform climbed the rungs from 
below and stood looking at Nibley. 


"I'm Bruno," he said. He was a nervous fellow, and kept looking around, 
looking around, at the walls, the deck, at Nibley. "I'm food specialist 

on board. How come you're up here? Come down to mess later. Join me in 
a game of Martian chess." 


Nibley said, "I'd beat the hell out of you. Wouldn't pay. It's against 


orders for me to be down below, anyways." 
"How come?" 


"Never you never mind. Got things to do up here. I_notice_ things. 

I'm chartin' a special course in a special way. Even Captain Kroll 

don't know _every_ reason why I'm makin' this trip. Got my own personal 
reasons. I see 'em comin' and goin’, and I got their orbits picked neat 

and dandy. Meteors, planets and _ men. Why, let me tell you--" 


Bruno tensed somewhat forward. His face was a little too interested. 
Nibley didn't like the feel of the man. He was off-trajectory. 
He--smelled--funny. He felt_ funny. 

Nibley shut up. "Nice day," he said. 


"Go ahead," said Bruno. "You were saying?" 
ying 


Douglas stepped up the rungs. Bruno cut it short, saluted Douglas, and 
left. 


Douglas watched him go, coldly. "What'd Bruno want?" he asked of the 
old man. "Captain's orders, you're to see _nobody_." 


Nibley's wrinkles made a smile. "Watch that guy Bruno. I got his orbit 
fixed all round and arced. I see him goin' now, and I see him reachin' 
aphelion and I see him comin" back." 

Douglas pulled his lip. "You think Bruno might be working for the 
Martian industrial _clique_? If I thought he had anything to do with 


stopping us from getting to the Jovian colony--" 


"He'll be back," said Nibley. "Just before we reach the heavy_ 
Asteroid Belt. Wait and see." 


The ship swerved. The computators had just dodged a meteor. Douglas 
smiled. That griped Nibley. The machines were stealing his feathers. 
Nibley paused and closed his eyes. 

"Here come two more meteors! I beat the machine this time!" 

They waited. The ship swerved, twice. 

"Damn it," said Douglas. 


% * % * * 


Two hours passed. "It got lonely upstairs," said Nibley apologetically. 


Captain Kroll glanced nervously up from the mess-table where he and 
twelve other men sat. Williams, Simpson, Haines, Bruno, McClure, 
Leiber, and the rest. All were eating, but not hungry. They all looked 
a little sick. The ship was swerving again and again, steadily, 

steadily, back and forth. In a short interval the Heavy Belt would be 
touched. Then there would be real sickness. 


"Okay," said Kroll to Nibley. "You can eat with us, this once. And only 
this once, remember that." 


Nibley ate like a starved weasel. Bruno looked over at him again and 
again and finally asked, "How about that chess game?" 


"Nope. I always win. Don't want to brag but I was the best outfielder 
playing baseball when I was at school. Never struck out at bat, 
neither. Damn good." 


Bruno cut a piece of meat. "What's your business now, Gramps?" 
"Findin' out where things is goin'," evaded Nibley. 


Kroll snapped his gaze at Nibley. The old man hurried on, "Why, I know 
where the whole blamed universe is headin'." Everybody looked up from 
their eating. "But you wouldn't believe me if I told you," laughed the 


old man. 


Somebody whistled. Others chuckled. Kroll relaxed. Bruno scowled. 
Nibley continued, "It's a feelin'. You can't describe stars to a blind 
man, or God to anybody. Why, hell's bells, lads, if I wanted I could 
write a formula on paper and if you worked it out in your mind you'd 
drop dead of symbol poison." 


Again laughter. A bit of wine was poured all around as a bracer for 
the hours ahead. Nibley eyed the forbidden stuff and got up. "Well, I 
got to go." "Have some wine," said Bruno. "No, thanks," said Nibley. 
"Go ahead, have some," said Bruno. "I don't like it," said Nibley, 
wetting his lips. "That's a laugh," said Bruno, eyeing him. "I got to 
go upstairs. Nice to have ate with you boys. See you later, after we 
get through the Swarms--" 


Faces became wooden at the mention of the approaching Belt. Fingers 
tightened against the table edge. Nibley spidered back up the rungs to 
his little room alone. 


An hour later, Nibley was drunk as a chromium-plated pirate. 
He kept it a secret. He hid the wine-bottle in his shock-hammock, 


groggily. Stroke of luck. Oh yes, oh yes, a stroke, a stroke of luck, 
yes, yes, yes, finding that lovely fine wonderful wine in the storage 


cabinet near the visiport. Why, yes! And since he'd been thirsty for so 
long, so long, so long. Well? Gurgle, gurgle! 


Nibley was drunk. 


He swayed before the visiport, drunkenly deciding the trajectories of 

a thousand invisible nothings. Then he began to argue with himself, 
drowsily, as he always argued when wine-webs were being spun through 
his skull by red, drowsy spiders. His heart beat dully. His little 

sharp eyes flickered with sudden flights of anger. 


"You're some liar, Mr. Nibley," he told himself. "You point at meteors, 
but who's to prove you right or wrong, right or wrong, eh? You sit up 
here and wait and wait and wait. Those machines down below spoil it. 
You never have a chance to prove your ability! No! The captain won't 
use you! He won't need you! None of those men believe in you. Think 
you're a liar. Laugh at you. Yes, laugh. Yes, they call you an old, old 
liar!" 


Nibley's thin nostrils quivered. His thin wrinkled face was crimsoned 
and wild. He staggered to his feet, got hold of his favorite 
monkey-wrench and waved it slowly back and forth. 


* * ** * * 


For a moment his heart almost stopped in him. In panic he clutched at 
his chest, pushing, pulling, pumping at his heart to keep it running. 
The wine. The excitement. He dropped the wrench. "No, not yet!" he 
looked down at his chest, wildly tearing at it. "Not just yet, oh 
please!" he cried. "Not until I_show_ them!" 


His heart went on beating, drunkenly, slowly. 


He bent, retrieved the wrench and laughed numbly. "T'll show 'em," he 
cried, weaving across the deck. "Show them how good I am. Eliminate 
competition! I'll run the ship myself!" 


He climbed slowly down the rungs to destroy the machines. 
It made a lot of noise. 


Nibley heard a shout. "Get him!" His hand went down again, again. There 
was a scream of whistles, a jarring of flung metal, a minor explosion. 

His hand went down again, the wrench in it. He felt himself cursing 

and pounding away. Something shattered. Men ran toward him. This_ was 
the computator! He hit upon it once more. Yes! Then he was caught up 

like an empty sack, smashed in the face by someone's fist, thrown to 

the deck. "Cut acceleration!" a voice cried far away. The ship slowed. 
Somebody kicked Nibley in the face. Blackness. Dark. Around and around 


down into darkness... 

When he opened his eyes again people were talking: 

"We're turning back." 

"The hell we are. Kroll says we'll go on, anyway." 

"That's suicide! We can't hit that Asteroid Belt without radar." 


Nibley looked up from the floor. Kroll was there, over him, looking 
down at the old man. "I might have known," he said, over and over 
again. He wavered in Nibley's sobering vision. 


The ship hung motionless, silent. Through the ports, Nibley saw they 
were based on the sunward side of a large planetoid, waiting, shielded 
from most of the asteroid particles. 


"I'm sorry," said Nibley. 


"He's sorry." Kroll swore. "The very man we bring along as relief 
computator sabotages our machine! Hell!" 


Bruno was in the room. Nibley saw Bruno's eyes dilate at Kroll's 
exclamation. Bruno knew now. 


Nibley tried to get up. "We'll get through the Swarm, anyway. I'll take 
you through. That's why I broke that blasted contraption. I don't like 
competition. I can clear a path through them asteroids big enough to 
lug Luna through on Track Five!" 


"Who gave you the wine?" 
"I found it, I just found it, that's all." 


The crew hated him with their eyes. He felt their hatred like so many 
meteors coming in and striking at him. They hated his shriveled, 
wrinkled old man guts. They stood around and waited for Kroll to let 
them kick him apart with their boots. 


Kroll walked around the old man in a circle. "You think I'd chance you 
getting us through the Belt!" He snorted. "What if we got half through 
and you got potted again!" He stopped, with his back to Nibley. He was 
thinking. He kept looking over his shoulder at the old man. "I can't 

trust you." He looked out the port at the stars, at where Jupiter shone 

in space. "And yet--" He looked at the men. "Do you want to turn back?" 


Nobody moved. They didn't have to answer. They didn't want to go back. 
They wanted to go ahead. 


"We'll keep on going, then," said Kroll. 


Bruno spoke. "We crew-members should have some say. I say go back. We 
can't make it. We're just wasting our lives." 


Kroll glanced at him, coolly. "You seem to be alone." He went back to 
the port. He rocked on his heels. "It was no accident Nibley got that 
wine. Somebody planted it, knowing Nibley's weakness. Somebody who 
was paid off by the Martian Industrials to keep this ship from going 
through. This was a clever set-up. The machines were smashed in such 

a way as to throw suspicion directly on an innocent, well, almost 
innocent, party. Nibley was just a tool. I'd like to know who handled 
that tool--" 


Nibley got up, the wrench in his gnarled hand. "I'll tell you who 
planted that wine. I been thinking and now--" 


Darkness. A short-circuit. Feet running on the metal deck. A shout. A 
thread of fire across the darkness. Then a whistling as something flew, 
hit. Someone grunted. 


The lights came on again. Nibley was at the light control. 


On the floor, gun in hand, eyes beginning to numb, lay Bruno. He lifted 
the gun, fired it. The bullet hit Nibley in the stomach. 


Nibley grabbed at the pain. Kroll kicked at Bruno's head. Bruno's head 
snapped back. He lay quietly. 


The blood pulsed out between Nibley's fingers. He watched it with 
interest, grinning with pain. "I knew his orbit," he whispered, sitting 

down cross-legged on the deck. "When the lights went out I chose my own 
orbit back to the light switch. I knew where Bruno'd be in the dark. 

Havin' a wrench handy I let fly, choosin' my arc, naturally. Guess he's 

got a hard skull, though...." 


% * % * * 


They carried Nibley to a bunk. Douglas stood over him, dimly, growing 
older every second. Nibley squinted up. All the men tightened in upon 
it. Nibley felt their dismay, their dread, their worry, their nervous 

anger. 


Finally, Kroll exhaled. "Turn the ship around," he said. "Go back to 
Mars." 


The crew stood with their limp hands at their sides. They were tired. 
They didn't want to live any more. They just stood with their feet on 


the deck. Then, one by one, they began to walk away like so many cold, 
dead men. 


"Hold on," cried Nibley, weakening. "I ain't through yet. I got two 

orbits to fix. I got one to lay out for this ship to Jupiter. And I got 

to finish out my own separate secret personal orbit. You ain't turnin' 

back nowhere!" 

Kroll grimaced. "Might as well realize it, Grandpa. It takes seven 

hours to get through the Swarms, and you haven't another_two_ hours in 
you." 


The old man laughed. "Think I don't know that? Hell! Who's supposed to 
know all these things, me or you?" 


"You, Pop." 

"Well, then, dammit--bring me a bulger!" 

"Now, look--" 

"You heard me, by God--a bulger!" 

"Why?" 

"You ever hear of a thing called triangulation? Well, maybe I won't 
live long enough to go with you, but, by all the sizes and shapes of 
behemoths--this ship is jumpin' through to Jupiter!" 

Kroll looked at him. There was a breathing silence, a heart beating 
silence in the ship. Kroll sucked in his breath, hesitated, then smiled 
a grey smile. 


"You heard him, Douglas. Get him a bulger." 


"And get a stretcher! And tote this ninety pounds of bone out on the 
biggest asteroid around here! Got that?" 


"You heard him, Haines! A stretcher! Stand by for maneuvering!" Kroll 
sat down by the old man. "What's it all about, Pop? You're--sober?" 


"Clear as a bell!" 
"What're you going to do?" 


"Redeem myself of my sins, by George! Now get your ugly face away so I 
can think! And tell them bucks to hurry!" 


Kroll bellowed and men rushed. They brought a space-suit, inserted the 


ninety pounds of shrill and wheeze and weakness into it--the doctor had 
finished with his probings and fixings--buckled, zipped and welded him 
into it. All the while they worked, Nibley talked. 


"Remember when I was a kid. Stood up to that there plate poundin' out 
baseballs North, South and six ways from Sundays." He chuckled. "Used 
to hit 'em, and predict which window in what house they'd break!" 
Wheezy laughter. "One day I said to my Dad, 'Hey, Dad, a meteor just 
fell on Simpson's Garage over in Jonesville.' 'Jonesville is six miles 

from here', said my father, shakin' his finger at me. "You quit your 

lyin’, Nibley boy, or I'll trot you to the woodshed!"" 


"Save your strength," said Kroll. 


"That's all right," said Nibley. "You know the funny thing was always 
that I lied like hell and everybody said I lied like hell, but come 

to find out, later, I wasn't lyin' at all, it was the truth. I just 

_sensed_ things." 


The ship maneuvered down on a windless, empty planetoid. Nibley was 
carried on a stretcher out onto alien rock. 


"Lay me down right here. Prop up my head so I can see Jupiter and the 
whole damned Asteroid Belt. Be sure my headphones are tuned neat. 
There. Now, give me a piece of paper." 


Nibley scribbled a long weak snake of writing on paper, folded it. 
"When Bruno comes to, give him this. Maybe he'll believe me when he 
reads it. Personal. Don't pry into it yourself." 


The old man sank back, feeling pain drilling through his stomach, and a 
kind of sad happiness. Somebody was singing somewhere, he didn't know 
where. Maybe it was only the stars moving on the sky. 


"Well," he said, clearly. "Guess this is it, children. Now get the 

hell aboard, leave me alone to think. This is going to be the biggest, 
hardest, damnedest job of computatin' I ever latched onto! There'll be 
orbits and cross orbits, big balls of fire and little bitty specules, 

and, by God, I'll chart 'em all! I'll chart a hundred thousand of the 
damned monsters and their offspring, you just wait and see! Get aboard! 
I'll tell you what to do from there on." 


Douglas looked doubtful. 
Nibley caught the look. "What ever happens," he cried. "Will be worth 
it, won't it? It's better than turnin' back to Mars, ain't it? Well, 


_ain't_ it?" 


"It's better," said Douglas. They shook hands. 


"Now all of you, get!" 


* * * * * 


Nibley watched the ship fire away and his eyes saw it and the Asteroid 
Swarm and that brilliant point of light that was massive Jupiter. He 
could almost feel the hunger and want and waiting up there in that star 
flame. 


He looked out into space and his eyes widened and space came in, opened 
out like a flower, and already, natural as water flowing, Nibley's 

mind, tired as it was, began to shiver out calculations. He started 

talking. 


"Captain? Take the ship straight out now. You hear?" 
"Fine_," answered the captain. 

"Look at your dials." 

"Looking. " 


"If number seven reads 132:87, okay. Keep 'er there. If she varies a 
point, counteract it on Dial Twenty to 56.90. Keep her hard over for 
seventy thousand miles, all that is clear so far. Then, after that, a 

sharp veer in number two direction, over a thousand miles. There's a 

big sweep of meteors coming in on that other path for you to dodge. Let 
me see, let me see--" He figured. "Keep your speed at a constant of one 
hundred thousand miles. At that rate--check your clocks and watches--in 
exactly an hour you'll hit the second part of the Big Belt. Then switch 

to a course roughly five thousand miles over to number 3 direction, 

veer again five minutes on the dot later and--" 


"Can you see all those asteroids, Nibley. Are you sure? _" 


"Sure. Lots of 'em. Every single one going every which way! Keep 
straight ahead until two hours from now, after that last direction of 
mine--then slide off at an angle toward Jupiter, slow down to ninety 
thousand for ten minutes, then up to a hundred ten thousand for fifteen 
minutes. After that, one hundred fifty thousand all the way!" 


Flame poured out of the rocket jets. It moved swiftly away, growing 
small and distant. 


"Give me a read on dial 67!" 


"Four._ 


"Make it six! And set your automatic pilot to 61 and 14 and 35. 
Now--everything's okay. Keep your chronometer reading this way--seven, 
nine, twelve. There'll be a few tight scrapes, but you'll hit Jupiter 

square on in 24 hours, if you jump your speed to 700,000 six hours from 
now and hold it that way." 


"Square on it is, Mr. Nibley." 


Nibley just lay there a moment. His voice was easy and not so high and 
shrill any more. "And on the way back to Mars, later, don't try to find 

me. I'm going out in the dark on this metal rock. Nothing but dark for 

me. Back to perihelion and sun for you. Know--know where _I'm_ going?" 


"Where? " 
"Centaurus!" Nibley laughed. "So help me God I am. No lie!" 


He watched the ship going out, then, and he felt the compact, collected 
trajectories of all the men in it. It was a good feeling to know that 
he was the guiding theme. Like in the old days.... 


Douglas' voice broke in again. 
"Hey, Pop. Pop, you still there?_" 


A little silence. Nibley felt blood pulsing down inside his suit. 
"Yep," he said. 


"We just gave Bruno your little note to read. Whatever it was, when he 
finished reading it, he went insane._" 


Nibley said, quiet-like. "Burn that there paper. Don't let anybody else 
read it." 


A pause. "_ It's burnt. What was it?_" 


"Don't be inquisitive," snapped the old man. "Maybe I proved to Bruno 
that he didn't really exist. To hell with it!" 


The rocket reached its constant speed. Douglas radioed back: "_ All's 
well. Sweet calculating, Pop. I'll tell the Rocket Officials back at 
Marsport. They'll be glad to know about you. Sweet, sweet calculating. 
Thanks. How goes it? I said--how goes it? Hey, Pop! Pop?_" 


Nibley raised a trembling hand and waved it at nothing. The ship was 
gone. He couldn't even see the jet-wash now, he could only feel that 

hard metal movement out there among the stars, going on and on through 
a course he had set for it. He couldn't speak. There was just emotion 

in him. He had finally, by God, heard a compliment from a mechanic of 


radar-computators! 


[Illustration: Nibley raised a trembling hand and waved it at 
nothing. ] 


He waved his hand at nothing. He watched nothing moving on and on into 
the crossed orbits of other invisible nothings. The silence was now 
complete. 

He put his hand down. Now he had only to chart that one last personal 
orbit. The one he had wanted to finish only in space and not grounded 
back on Mars. 

It didn't take lightning calculation to set it out for certain. 

Life and death were the parabolic ends to his trajectory. The long 

life, first swinging in from darkness, arcing to the inevitable 

perihelion, and now moving back out, out and away-- 


Into the soft, encompassing dark. 


"By God," he thought weakly, quietly. "Right up to the last, my 
reputation's good. Never fluked a calculation yet, and I never will..." 


He didn't. 








THROUGH THE FIRE 

by Rudyard Kipling 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Life ’s Handicap 
[Footnote: Copyright, 1891, by MACMILLAN & Co.] 


The Policeman rode through the Himalayan forest, under the moss-draped 
oaks, and his orderly trotted after him. 


‘It’s an ugly business, Bhere Singh,’ said the Policeman. “Where are 
they?’ 


‘It is a very ugly business,’ said Bhere Singh; ‘and as for THEM, 
they are, doubtless, now frying in a hotter fire than was ever made of 
spruce-branches.’ 


‘Let us hope not,’ said the Policeman, ‘for, allowing for the difference 
between race and race, it’s the story of Francesca da Rimini, Bhere 
Singh.’ 


Bhere Singh knew nothing about Francesca da Rimini, so he held his peace 


until they came to the charcoal-burners’ clearing where the dying flames 
said ‘whit, whit, whit’ as they fluttered and whispered over the white 
ashes. It must have been a great fire when at full height. Men had seen 
it at Donga Pa across the valley winking and blazing through the night, 
and said that the charcoal-burners of Kodru were getting drunk. But 

it was only Suket Singh, Sepoy of the load Punjab Native Infantry, and 
Athira, a woman, burning--burning--burning. 


This was how things befell; and the Policeman’s Diary will bear me out. 


Athira was the wife of Madu, who was a charcoal-burner, one-eyed and 

of a malignant disposition. A week after their marriage, he beat Athira 

with a heavy stick. A month later, Suket Singh, Sepoy, came that way to 

the cool hills on leave from his regiment, and electrified the villagers 

of Kodru with tales of service and glory under the Government, and the 
honour in which he, Suket Singh, was held by the Colonel Sahib Bahadur. 
And Desdemona listened to Othello as Desdemonas have done all the world 
over, and, as she listened, she loved. 


‘I’ve a wife of my own,’ said Suket Singh, ‘though that is no matter 
when you come to think of it. Iam also due to return to my regiment 
after a time, and I cannot be a deserter--I who intend to be Havildar.’ 
There is no Himalayan version of ‘I could not love thee, dear, as much, 
Loved I not Honour more;’ but Suket Singh came near to making one. 


‘Never mind,’ said Athira, ‘stay with me, and, if Madu tries to beat me, 
you beat him.’ 


‘Very good,’ said Suket Singh; and he beat Madu severely, to the delight 
of all the charcoal-burners of Kodru. 


‘That is enough,’ said Suket Singh, as he rolled Madu down the hillside. 
‘Now we shall have peace.’ But Madu crawled up the grass slope again, 
and hovered round his hut with angry eyes. 


‘He’ ll kill me dead,’ said Athira to Suket Singh. “You must take me 
away.’ 


‘There’ll be a trouble in the Lines. My wife will pull out my beard; but 
never mind,’ said Suket Singh, ‘I will take you.’ 


There was loud trouble in the Lines, and Suket Singh’s beard was pulled, 
and Suket Singh’s wife went to live with her mother and took away the 
children. ‘That’s all right,’ said Athira; and Suket Singh said, ‘Yes, 

that’s all right.’ 


So there was only Madu left in the hut that looks across the valley to 
Donga Pa; and, since the beginning of time, no one has had any sympathy 
for husbands so unfortunate as Madu. 


He went to Juseen Daze, the wizard-man who keeps the Talking Monkey’s 
Head. 


“Get me back my wife,’ said Madu. 


‘I can’t,’ said Juseen Daze, “until you have made the Sutlej in the 
valley run up the Donga Pa.’ 


‘No riddles,’ said Madu, and he shook his hatchet above Juseen Daze’s 
white head. 


‘Give all your money to the headmen of the village,’ said Juseen Daze; 
‘and they will hold a communal Council, and the Council will send a 
message that your wife must come back.’ 


So Madu gave up all his worldly wealth, amounting to twenty-seven 
rupees, eight annas, three pice, and a silver chain, to the Council of 
Kodru. And it fell as Juseen Daze foretold. 


They sent Athira’s brother down into Suket Singh’s regiment to call 
Athira home. Suket Singh kicked him once round the Lines, and then 
handed him over to the Havildar, who beat him with a belt. 

‘Come back,’ yelled Athira’s brother. 

“Where to?’ said Athira. 

‘To Madu,’ said he. 

‘Never,’ said she. 

‘Then Juseen Daze will send a curse, and you will wither away like a 
barked tree in the springtime,’ said Athira’s brother. Athira slept over 
these things. 

Next morning she had rheumatism. ‘I am beginning to wither away like a 
barked tree in the springtime,’ she said. “That is the curse of Juseen 
Daze.’ 

And she really began to wither away because her heart was dried up with 
fear, and those who believe in curses die from curses. Suket Singh, too, 
was afraid because he loved Athira better than his very life. Two months 
passed, and Athira’s brother stood outside the regimental Lines again 
and yelped, ‘Aha! You are withering away. Come back.’ 


‘I will come back,’ said Athira. 


‘Say rather that WE will come back,’ said Suket Singh. 


‘Al; but when?’ said Athira’s brother. 


‘Upon a day very early in the morning,’ said Suket Singh; and he tramped 
off to apply to the Colonel Sahib Bahadur for one week’s leave. 


‘I am withering away like a barked tree in the spring,’ moaned Athira. 


“You will be better soon,’ said Suket Singh; and he told her what was 
in his heart, and the two laughed together softly, for they loved each 
other. But Athira grew better from that hour. 


They went away together, travelling third-class by train as the 
regulations provided, and then in a cart to the low hills, and on foot 
to the high ones. Athira sniffed the scent of the pines of her own 
hills, the wet Himalayan hills. ‘It is good to be alive,’ said Athira. 


‘Hah!’ said Suket Singh. ‘Where is the Kodru road and where is the 
Forest Ranger’s house?’... 


‘It cost forty rupees twelve years ago,’ said the Forest Ranger, handing 
the gun. 


‘Here are twenty,’ said Suket Singh, ‘and you must give me the best 
bullets.’ 


‘It is very good to be alive,’ said Athira wistfully, sniffing the scent 

of the pine-mould; and they waited till the night had fallen upon Kodru 
and the Donga Pa. Madu had stacked the dry wood for the next day’s 
charcoal-burning on the spur above his house. ‘It is courteous in Madu 
to save us this trouble,’ said Suket Singh as he stumbled on the pile, 
which was twelve foot square and four high. ‘We must wait till the moon 
rises.” 


When the moon rose, Athira knelt upon the pile. ‘If it were only a 
Government Snider,’ said Suket Singh ruefully, squinting down the 
wire-bound barrel of the Forest Ranger’s gun. 


‘Be quick,’ said Athira; and Suket Singh was quick; but Athira was quick 
no longer. Then he lit the pile at the four corners and climbed on to 
it, re-loading the gun. 


The little flames began to peer up between the big logs atop of the 
brushwood. ‘The Government should teach us to pull the triggers with 
our toes,’ said Suket Singh grimly to the moon. That was the last public 
observation of Sepoy Suket Singh. 


Upon a day, early in the morning, Madu came to the pyre and shrieked 
very grievously, and ran away to catch the Policeman who was on tour in 


the district. 


‘The base-born has ruined four rupees’ worth of charcoal wood,’ Madu 
gasped. “He has also killed my wife, and he has left a letter which I 
cannot read, tied to a pine bough.’ 


In the stiff, formal hand taught in the regimental school, Sepoy Suket 
Singh had written-- 


‘Let us be burned together, if anything remain over, for we have made 
the necessary prayers. We have also cursed Madu, and Malak the brother 
of Athira--both evil men. Send my service to the Colonel Sahib Bahadur.’ 


The Policeman looked long and curiously at the marriage bed of red and 
white ashes on which lay, dull black, the barrel of the Ranger’s gun. 

He drove his spurred heel absently into a half-charred log, and the 
chattering sparks flew upwards. ‘Most extraordinary people,’ said the 
Policeman. 


“WHE-W, WHEW, OUIOU,’ said the little flames. 


The Policeman entered the dry bones of the case, for the Punjab 
Government does not approve of romancing, in his Diary. 


‘But who will pay me those four rupees?’ said Madu. 








A WINTER ROUND-UP 
by Andy Adams 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Cattle Brands 


An hour before daybreak one Christmas morning in the Cherokee Strip, 
six hundred horses were under saddle awaiting the dawn. It was a 

clear, frosty morning that bespoke an equally clear day for the wolf 
_rodeo_. Every cow-camp within striking distance of the Walnut Grove, 
on the Salt Fork of the Cimarron, was a scene of activity, taxing to 

the utmost its hospitality to man and horse. There had been a hearty 
response to the invitation to attend the circle drive-hunt of this 
well-known shelter of several bands of gray wolves. The cowmen had 
suffered so severely in time past from this enemy of cattle that the 
Cherokee Strip Cattle Association had that year offered a bounty of 
twenty dollars for wolf scalps. 


The lay of the land was extremely favorable. The Walnut Grove was 

a thickety covert on the north first bottom of the Cimarron, and 
possibly two miles wide by three long. Across the river, and extending 
several miles above and below this grove, was the salt plain--an 

alkali desert which no wild animal, ruminant or carnivorous, would 


attempt to cross, instinct having warned it of its danger. At the 
termination of the grove proper, down the river or to the eastward, 
was a sand dune bottom of several miles, covered by wild plum brush, 
terminating in a perfect horseshoe a thousand acres in extent, the 
entrance of which was about a mile wide. After passing the grove, this 
plum-brush country could be covered by men on horseback, though 
the chaparral undergrowth of the grove made the use of horses 
impracticable. The Cimarron River, which surrounds this horseshoe on 
all sides but the entrance, was probably two hundred yards wide at 

an average winter stage, deep enough to swim a horse, and cold and 
rolling. 


Across the river, opposite this horseshoe, was a cut-bank twenty feet 
high in places, with only an occasional cattle trail leading down to 
the water. This cut-bank formed the second bottom on that side, and 
the alkaline plain--the first bottom--ended a mile or more up the 
river. It was an ideal situation for a drive-hunt, and legend, 
corroborated by evidences, said that the Cherokees, when they used 
this outlet as a hunting-ground after their enforced emigration from 
Georgia, had held numerous circle hunts over the same ground after 
buffalo, deer, and elk. 


The rendezvous was to be at ten o'clock on Encampment Butte, a plateau 
overlooking the entire hunting-field and visible for miles. An hour 
before the appointed time the clans began to gather. All the camps 
within twenty-five miles, and which were entertaining participants 

of the hunt, put in a prompt appearance. Word was received early that 
morning that a contingent from the Eagle Chief would be there, and 
begged that the start be delayed till their arrival. A number of old 
cowmen were present, and to them was delegated the duty of appointing 
the officers of the day. Bill Miller, a foreman on the Coldwater Pool, 

an adjoining range, was appointed as first captain. There were also 
several captains over divisions, and an acting captain placed over 

every ten men, who would be held accountable for any disorder allowed 
along the line under his special charge. 


The question of forbidding the promiscuous carrying of firearms met 
with decided opposition. There was an element of danger, it was true, 
but to deprive any of the boys of arms on what promised an exciting 
day's sport was contrary to their creed and occupation; besides, their 
judicious use would be an essential and valuable assistance. To deny 
one the right and permit another, would have been to divide their 
forces against a common enemy; so in the interests of harmony it was 
finally concluded to assign an acting captain over every ten men. 

"I'll be perfectly responsible for any of my men," said Reese, a 
red-headed Welsh cowman from over on Black Bear. "Let's just turn our 
wild selves loose, and those wolves won't stand any more show than a 
coon in a bear dance." 


"It would be fine satisfaction to be shot by a responsible man like 

you or any of your outfit," replied Hollycott, superintendent of the 
"LX." "I hope another Christmas Day to help eat a plum pudding on the 
banks of the Dee, and I don't want to be carrying any of your stray 

lead in my carcass either. Did you hear me?" 


"Yes; we're going to have egg-nog at our camp to-night. Come down." 


The boys were being told off in squads of ten, when a suppressed shout 
of welcome arose, as a cavalcade of horsemen was sighted coming over 
the divide several miles distant. Before the men were allotted and 

their captains appointed, the last expected squad had arrived, their 
horses frosty and sweaty. They were all well known west end Strippers, 
numbering fifty-four men and having ridden from the Eagle Chief, 
thirty-five miles, starting two hours before daybreak. 


With the arrival of this detachment, Miller gave his orders for the 

day. Tom Cave was given two hundred men and sent to the upper end 
of the grove, where they were to dismount, form in a half circle 
skirmish-line covering the width of the thicket, and commence the 
drive down the river. Their saddle horses were to be cut into two 
bunches and driven down on either side of the grove, and to be in 
readiness for the men when they emerged from the chaparral, four of 
the oldest men being detailed as horse wranglers. Reese was sent with 
a hundred and fifty men to left flank the grove, deploying his men as 
far back as the second bottom, and close his line as the drive moved 
forward. Billy Edwards was sent with twenty picked men down the river 
five miles to the old beef ford at the ripples. His instructions were 

to cross and scatter his men from the ending of the salt plain to the 
horseshoe, and to concentrate them around it at the termination of the 
drive. He was allowed the best ropers and a number of shotguns, to 
be stationed at the cattle trails leading down to the water at the 

river's bend. The remainder, about two hundred and fifty men under 
Lynch, formed a long scattering line from the left entrance of the 
horseshoe, extending back until it met the advancing line of Reese's 
pickets. 


With the river on one side and this cordon of foot and horsemen on the 
other, it seemed that nothing could possibly escape. The location of 
the quarry was almost assured. This chaparral had been the breeding 
refuge of wolves ever since the Cimarron was a cattle country. 

Every rider on that range for the past ten years knew it to be the 
rendezvous of El Lobo, while the ravages of his nightly raids were in 
evidence for forty miles in every direction. It was a common sight, 
early in the morning during the winter months, to see twenty and 
upward in a band, leisurely returning to their retreat, logy and 
insolent after a night's raid. To make doubly sure that they would be 
at home to callers, the promoters of this drive gathered a number of 
worthless lump-jawed cattle two days in advance, and driving them to 


the edge of the grove, shot one occasionally along its borders, thus, 
to be hoped, spreading the last feast of the wolves. 


* * * * * 


By half past ten, Encampment Butte was deserted with the exception of 
a few old cowmen, two ladies, wife and sister of a popular cowman, and 
the captain, who from this point of vantage surveyed the field with 

a glass. Usually a languid and indifferent man, Miller had so set his 
heart on making this drive a success that this morning he appeared 

alert and aggressive as he rode forward and back across the plateau of 
the Butte. The dull, heavy reports of several shotguns caused him to 
wheel his horse and cover the beef ford with his glass, and a moment 
later Edwards and his squad were seen with the naked eye to scale the 
bank and strike up the river at a gallop. It was known that the ford 

was saddle-skirt deep, and some few of the men were strangers to it; 

but with that passed safely he felt easier, though his blood coursed 
quicker. It lacked but a few minutes to eleven, and Cave and his 
detachment of beaters were due to move on the stroke of the hour. They 
had been given one hundred rounds of six-shooter ammunition to the 
man and were expected to use it. Edwards and his cavalcade were 
approaching the horseshoe, the cordon seemed perfect, though 
scattering, when the first faint sound of the beaters was heard, and 

the next moment the barking of two hundred six-shooters was reéchoing 
up and down the valley of the Salt Fork. 


The drive-hunt was on; the long yell passed from the upper end of 

the grove to the mouth of the horseshoe and back, punctuated with an 
occasional shot by irrepressibles. The mounts of the day were the pick 
of over five thousand cow-horses, and corn-fed for winter use, in 

the pink of condition and as impatient for the coming fray as their 
riders. 


Everything was moving like clockwork. Miller forsook the Butte and 
rode to the upper end of the grove; the beaters were making slow but 
steady progress, while the saddled loose horses would be at hand for 
their riders without any loss of time. Before the beaters were one 

third over the ground, a buck and doe came out about halfway down the 
grove, sighted the horsemen, and turned back for shelter. Once more 
the long yell went down the line. Game had been sighted. When about 
one half the grove had been beat, a flock of wild turkeys came out at 
the lower end, and taking flight, sailed over the line. Pandemonium 
broke out. Good resolutions of an hour's existence were converted into 
paving material in the excitement of the moment, as every carbine or 
six-shooter in or out of range rained its leaden hail at the flying 

covey. One fine bird was accidentally winged, and half a dozen men 
broke from the line to run it down, one of whom was Reese himself. 
The line was not dangerously broken nor did harm result, and on their 
return Miller was present and addressed this query to Reese: "Who is 


the captain of this flank line?" 


"He'll weigh twenty pounds," said Reese, ignoring the question and 
holding the gobbler up for inspection. 


"If you were a vealy tow-headed kid, I'd have something to say to you, 
but you're old enough to be my father, and that silences me. But 

try and remember that this is a wolf hunt, and that there are enough 
wolves in that brush this minute to kill ten thousand dollars' worth 

of cattle this winter and spring, and some of them will be your own. 
That turkey might eat a few grasshoppers, but you're cowman enough to 
know that a wolf just loves to kill a cow while she's calving." 


This lecture was interrupted by a long cheer coming up the line from 
below, and Miller galloped away to ascertain its cause. He met Lynch 
coming up, who reported that several wolves had been sighted, while at 
the lower end of the line some of the boys had been trying their guns 
up and down the river to see how far they would carry. What caused the 
recent shouting was only a few fool cowboys spurting their horses 

in short races. He further expressed the opinion that the line would 
hold, and at the close with the cordon thickened, everything would be 
forced into the pocket. Miller rode back down the line with him 

until he met a man from his own camp, and the two changing horses, he 
hurried back to oversee personally the mounting of the beaters when 
the grove had been passed. 


Reese, after the captain's reproof, turned his trophy over to some 

of the men, and was bringing his line down and closing up with the 
forward movement of the drive. On Miller's return, no fault could be 
found, as the line was condensed to about a mile in length, while the 
beaters on the points were just beginning to emerge from the chaparral 
and anxious for their horses. Once clear of the grove, the beaters 
halted, maintaining their line, while from either end the horse 
wranglers were distributing to them their mounts. Again secure in 
their saddles, the long yell circled through the plum thickets and 
reéchoed down the line, and the drive moved forward at a quicker 
pace. "If you have any doubts about hell," said Cave to Miller, as the 
latter rode by, "just take a little pasear_ through that thicket once 
and you'll come out a defender of the faith." 


The buck and doe came out within sight of the line once more, lower 
down opposite the sand dunes, and again turned back, and a half hour 
later all ears were strained listening to the rapid shooting from the 
farther bank of the river. Rebuffed in their several attempts to force 
the line, they had taken to the water and were swimming the river. 
From several sand dunes their landing on the opposite bank near the 
ending of the salt plain could be distinctly seen. As they came out 

of the river, half a dozen six-shooters were paying them a salute in 
lead; but the excitability of the horses made aim uncertain, and they 


rounded the cut-bank at the upper end and escaped. 


While the deer were making their escape, a band of antelope were 
sighted sunning themselves amongst the sand dunes a mile below; 
attracted by the shooting, they were standing at attention. Now when 
an antelope scents danger, he has an unreasonable and unexplainable 
desire to reach high ground, where he can observe and be observed--at 
a distance. Once this conclusion has been reached, he allows nothing 
to stop him, not even recently built wire fences or man himself, and 
like the cat despises water except for drinking purposes. So when 

this band of antelope decided to adjourn their _siesta_ from the warm, 
sunny slope of a sand dune, they made an effort and did break the 
cordon, but not without a protest. 


As they came out of the sand dunes, heading straight for the line, 

all semblance of control was lost in the men. Nothing daunted by the 
yelling that greeted the antelope, once they came within range fifty 
men were shooting at them without bringing one to grass. With guns 
empty they loosened their ropes and met them. A dozen men made casts, 
and Juan Mesa, a Mexican from the Eagle Chief, lassoed a fine buck, 
while "Pard" Sevenoaks, from the J+H, fastened to the smallest one 

in the band. He was so disgusted with his catch that he dismounted, 
ear-marked the kid, and let it go. Mesa had made his cast with so 

large a loop that one fore leg of the antelope had gone through, and 

it was struggling so desperately that he was compelled to tie the rope 
in a hard knot to the pommel of his saddle. His horse was a wheeler on 
the rope, so Juan dismounted to pet his buck. While he held on to the 
rope assisting his horse, an Eagle Chief man slipped up and cut the 
rope through the knot, and the next moment a Mexican was burning the 
grass, calling on saints and others to come and help him turn the 
antelope loose. When the rope had burned its way through his gloved 
hands, he looked at them in astonishment, saying, "That was one bravo 
buck. How come thees rope untie?" But there was none to explain, 

and an antelope was dragging thirty-five feet of rope in a frantic 
endeavor to overtake his band. 


The line had been closing gradually until at this juncture it had 

been condensed to about five miles, or a horseman to every fifty feet. 
Wolves had been sighted numerous times running from covert to covert, 
but few had shown themselves to the flank line, being contented with 
such shelter as the scraggy plum brush afforded. Whenever the beaters 
would rout or sight a wolf, the yelling would continue up and down the 
line for several minutes. Cave and his well-formed circle of beaters 
were making good time; Reese on the left flank was closing and 
moving forward, while the line under Lynch was as impatient as it was 
hilarious. Miller made the circle every half hour or so; and had only 

to mention it to pick any horse he wanted from the entire line for a 
change. 


By one o'clock the drive had closed to the entrance of the pocket, 

and within a mile and a half of the termination. There was yet enough 
cover to hide the quarry, though the extreme point of this horseshoe 
was a sand bar with no shelter except driftwood trees. Edwards and 
his squad were at their post across the river, in plain view of the 
advancing line. Suddenly they were seen to dismount and lie down on 
the brink of the cut-bank. A few minutes later chaos broke out along 
the line, when a band of possibly twenty wolves left their cover and 
appeared on the sand bar. A few rifle shots rang out from the opposite 
bank, when they skurried back to cover. 


Shooting was now becoming dangerous. In the line was a horseman every 
ten or twelve feet. All the captains rode up and down begging the 

men to cease shooting entirely. This only had a temporary effect, 

for shortly the last bit of cover was passed, and there within four 

hundred yards on the bar was a snarling, snapping band of gray wolves. 


The line was halted. The unlooked-for question now arose how to make 
the kill safe and effective. It would be impossible to shoot from the 
opposite bank without endangering the line of men and horses. Finally 
a small number of rifles were advanced on the extreme left flank to 
within two hundred yards of the quarry, where they opened fire at 

an angle from the watchers on the opposite bank. They proved poor 
marksmen, overshooting, and only succeeded in wounding a few and 
forcing several to take to the water, so that it became necessary to 
recall the men to the line. 


These men were now ordered to dismount and lie down, as the opposite 
side would take a hand when the swimming wolves came within range of 
shotguns and carbines, to say nothing of six-shooters. The current 
carried the swimming ones down the river, but every man was in 
readiness to give them a welcome. The fusillade which greeted them was 
like a skirmish-line in action, but the most effective execution was 

with buckshot as they came staggering and water-soaked out of the 
water. Before the shooting across the river had ceased, a yell of 

alarm surged through the line, and the next moment every man was 
climbing into his saddle and bringing his arms into position for 

action. No earthly power could have controlled the men, for coming at 
the line less than two hundred yards distant was the corralled band of 
wolves under the leadership of a monster dog wolf, evidently a leader 
of some band, and every gun within range opened on them. By the time 
they had lessened the intervening distance by one half, the 

entire band deserted their leader and retreated, but unmindful of 
consequences he rushed forward at the line. Every gun was belching 
fire and lead at him, while tufts of fur floating in the air told that 
several shots were effective. Wounded he met the horsemen, striking 
right and left in splendid savage ferocity. The horses snorted and 
shrank from him, and several suffered from his ugly thrusts. An 
occasional effective shot was placed, but every time he forced his way 


through the cordon he was confronted by a second line. A successful 
cast of a rope finally checked his course; and as the roper wheeled 
his mount to drag him to death, he made his last final rush at the 
horse, and, springing at the flank, fastened his fangs into a stirrup 
fender, when a well-directed shot by the roper silenced him safely at 
last. 


During the excitement, there were enough cool heads to maintain the 
line, so that none escaped. The supreme question now was to make the 
kill with safety, and the line was ransacked for volunteers who could 
shoot a rifle with some little accuracy. About a dozen were secured, 
who again advanced on the extreme right flank to within a hundred and 
fifty yards, and dismounting, flattened themselves out and opened on 
the skurrying wolves. It was afterward attributed to the glaring of 

the sun on the white sand, which made their marksmanship so shamefully 
poor, but results were very unsatisfactory. They were recalled, and 

it was decided to send in four shotguns and try the effect of buckshot 
from horseback. This move was disastrous, though final. 


They were ordinary double-barreled shotguns, and reloading was slow 

in an emergency. Many of the wolves were wounded and had sought such 
cover as the driftwood afforded. The experiment had barely begun, when 
a wounded wolf sprang out from behind an old root, and fastened upon 
the neck of one of the horses before the rider could defend himself, 

and the next moment horse and rider were floundering on the ground. To 
a man, the line broke to the rescue, while the horses of the two lady 
spectators were carried into the mélée in the excitement. The dogs of 

war were loosed. Hell popped. The smoke of six hundred guns arose 

in clouds. There were wolves swimming the river and wolves trotting 
around amongst the horses, wounded and bewildered. Ropes swished 
through the smoke, tying wounded wolves to be dragged to death or 
trampled under hoof. Men dismounted and clubbed them with shotguns and 
carbines,--anything to administer death. Horses were powder-burnt and 
cried with fear, or neighed exultingly. There was an old man or two 

who had sense enough to secure the horses of the ladies and lead them 
out of immediate danger. Several wolves made their escape, and squads 
of horsemen were burying cruel rowels in heaving flanks in an endeavor 
to overtake and either rope or shoot the fleeing animals. 


Disordered things as well as ordered ones have an end, and when sanity 
returned to the mob an inventory was taken of the drive-hunt. By 

actual count, the lifeless carcases of twenty-six wolves graced the 

sand bar, with several precincts to hear from. The promoters of the 
hunt thanked the men for their assistance, assuring them that the 
bounty money would be used to perfect arrangements, so that in other 
years a banquet would crown future hunts. Before the hunt dispersed, 
Edwards and his squad returned to the brink of the cut-bank, and when 
hailed as to results, he replied, "Why, we only got seven, but they 

are all muy docil_. We're going to peel them and will meet you at the 


ford." 
"Who gets the turkey?" some one asked. 


"The question is out of order," replied Reese. "The property is not 
present, because I sent him home by my cook an hour ago. If any of you 
have any interest in that gobbler, I'll invite you to go home with 

me and help to eat him, for my camp is the only one in the Strip that 
will have turkey and egg-nog to-night." 








ON THE VOLGA 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Birds of Heaven and Other Stories, by 
Vladimir Galaktionovich Korolenko, translated by Clarence Augustus Manning 


I 


As he went out on the deck of the steamer which was running upstream, 
Dmitry Parfentyevich drew a deep breath. 


The day was ending and the sun was hanging low above the forest-covered 
mountain. The river furnished a majestic and peaceful picture. Somewhere 
in the distance a steamboat whistled; a sailboat heavily laden lay on the 
river and seemed as immobile as the sleepy wife of a merchant. The rafts 
all carried fires,—the men were cooking their dinners. Two small barks, 
fastened together and heading obliquely across stream, floated by, hardly 
touching the glassy surface of the river, and beneath them, swinging and 
swaying, hung their reflection in the blue depths. When the wake of the 
steamer, spreading ever wider and wider, touched this image, it suddenly 
broke and scattered. It was a sudden shattering of a mirror and the 
fragments floated and sparkled for a long time. 


“Are you all right, Grunya?” asked Dmitry Parfentyevich, sitting down 
beside his daughter. 


“Yes,” she answered briefly. 
The girl wore a dark dress. A Scythian kerchief on her forehead threw 
a shadow over her pale young face; her large eyes were dreamy and 


thoughtful. 


“The main thing is heavenly blessing and quiet,” moralized Dmitry 
Parfentyevich. 


His life was moving toward its close and he thought that nothing could be 
better than the quiet of a dying day... 


Only quiet and prayer after sinful vanity and weakness.... May God grant 
no new wishes, but save from every new temptation. 


“Grunya?” Dmitry Parfentyevich looked at his daughter and he wished to 
ask about her own thoughts. 


“Yes,” answered the girl, but her gaze, dreamily running far ahead over 
the golden river and the mountains with their quiet veil of bluish mist, 
seemed to be seeking something else. 


The passengers on the deck were just as quiet. Some were carrying on 
private conversations; others were getting ready for tea at the little 
tables. 


In the stern sat a group of Tatars, returning home from Astrakhan. There 
was an old patriarch with three sons. A fourth, the favorite, had been 
buried in a strange city. Akhmetzyan had been taken ill with an unknown 
disease, lay a week and died. 


“All is as Allah wills,” said the stern face of the old man, but he had 
still to tell the mother of the death of her beloved son. 


Everything breathed of silence and peace and the mountains on the right 
bank swam up one after the other and then, receding into the distance, 
they seemed to wrap themselves in a blue haze. 


II 


Near Dmitry Parfentyevich were the knots of passengers, some on benches 
by the table, others on the deck and sitting on bundles. 


There were several raftsmen from Unzha, a fat and good-natured country 
woman, and an old man, probably also a small farmer. The centre of the 
group at this moment was a steward for the third class passengers. He 
was still young and was dressed in a worn and dirty frock coat, with the 
number “2” on the left side. A napkin hung over his shoulder and with 
this he attained remarkable success in rubbing the wet tables and the 
glasses. He had just brought to the deck a tray of dishes with his arms 
wide open and with his eyes looking ahead and at his feet at the same 
instant. He had put the tray on the table, wiped off the dust around 

it with his napkin, and then joining this group of his countrymen sat 
down on the end of the bench and at once assumed a leading réle in the 
conversation which they had already commenced. 


“Tl tell you,” he said in a wholly confident tone, “if I cross myself 
with my fist, it works. This way: in the Name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. It really works just the same. What do 


you think?” 


He looked at the others with the air of a man who had just propounded a 
very clever riddle. 


“The fist, you say?” asked one of the peasants from Unzha in surprise. 
“Yes, the fist.” 


The listeners shook their heads as a mark of doubt and reproof. The 
farmer turned sternly to the young fellow: 


“N-now, stop that! You claim to be above God....” 
“What do you mean?” 


“Why, you are a foo-fool to make the sign of the cross with your fist. 
Impossible. It never works.” 


“Tt does!” 

The young fellow looked round upon his auditors with a joyously radiant 
face and was about to give the answer to the riddle when he heard at one 
of the tables the impatient tapping of a spoon on a glass. 

The fellow jumped up as if he had been shot. In an instant he was at the 
other end of the deck, grabbed the tea-pots, ran to the machinery and 
back, set the table, shook himself, ran below again, put up the orders 
and passed them around the tables, and all the while the conversation 
continued before an enchanted audience. 

“He’s beside himself!” said the farmer. 

“Due to a stupid mind,” added the old woman pityingly. 

“The little fellow was a liar, that’s all!” 

“How can you do it with your fist?... That never works....” 


The general opinion was evidently very definite. 


“Impossible,” said several voices suddenly. “It’s impudence and nothing 
else...” 





“What a 
“Where did you get that notion?” 


“Tt’s impudence....” 


“Just you listen,” interrupted the young waiter, suddenly coming up the 
hatch, “and you may not think it impudent... In the linen factory in 

the place where I lived there was a fellow and a machine caught all his 
fingers and slash bang! That’s all! He didn’t have a finger left! And his 
right hand too.... Just imagine: being a man with nothing but his palm 
lettis:.” 


The audience was charmed. 
“What are you driving at?” 


“You see the question.... What would you do, brothers?... Could he cross 
himself with his left hand?...” 


“What, what?” The farmer waved his hand. “You can’t use the left hand.... 
That’s for Satan....” 


“But he’d lost the fingers on the right, so he couldn’t join them.... Had 
only the palm left!...” 


“That’s so....” 


The riddle became more popular. The passengers nearby listened; those 
further off got up and walked nearer to the speaker. Even the young 
merchant who was talking very authoritatively about politics at the tea 
table with a fat gentleman, deigned to turn his benevolent attention to 
the all-ingrossing riddle. He tapped with his spoon and beckoned to the 
waiter. 


“Waiter, how much?... O-oh! What did you say: with the fist?” 
“Yes, your excellency, among ourselves.... It doesn’t interest you....” 


“No, but it’s really clever, isn’t it?” remarked the merchant to his fat 
friend. 


The latter’s answer was unintelligible, for the man was struggling with a 
slice of bread and butter. 


But the Tatars sat in the stern without taking any part in the general 
conversation. They were silent, but once in a while they made brief 
remarks to one another in their own language. 


Ill 


Dmitry Parfentyevich started like a war horse at the sound of a trumpet. 
Grunya did not take her eyes from the distant mountains and the river, 


but it was easy to see that she was not looking at them. Without turning 
her head she was listening intently to the conversation of her neighbors. 


Dmitry Parfentyevich looked at her askance. Hitherto she would have 
turned to him immediately with a trusting question: “Papa, how’s that?” 
Now she seemed to pay no attention to her father’s opinion. 


He waited for her to ask but her large eyes fell with evident sympathy 
upon that knot of dark, ignorant people, who were shocked by such a 
meaningless change in their faith.... 


He rose and walked up to the disputants. His thickset, dry figure, 
savagely pure, in an old-fashioned costume, won for him the immediate 
attention of all. 


‘What’s the trouble?” he asked. 


“Tt’s this way, you see, merchant.... This little fellow says you can 
cross yourself with your fist.” 


“T heard him but don’t repeat it! That man’s a fool!” 
“Yes, yes,” whispered one timidly, “we’re all dark people...” 


“That’s true, ... you are. If you follow the teachings of your true 
masters, you’ll find nothing surprising here.” 


The audience grew rapidly larger. All were now interested in the tall old 
man with quiet and majestically austere manners. Dmitry Parfentyevich 
was not embarrassed by the attention he was receiving. It was not the 

first time. There was only one person in that crowd that interested 

him and that was his scholar, his disobedient and devout Grunya. In 

his own way he loved his daughter and his rough heart was torn by her 
unwearied doubts and her sad look. He passionately wished her to feel 
that peace from heaven which his own heart had so fully obtained. But her 
disobedience always aroused in his stern soul a storm of suppressed rage 
and this struggled with his love and usually conquered it. 


Grunya still kept her seat. She did not stir but she listened intently. 

“Now listen,” came to her ears the confident and harsh voice of her 
father. “This is the true cross and it is to this cross that we hold in 

order to be saved.” 

He raised his hand with two fingers raised, so that all could see. 

“A dissenter,” was the murmur in the crowd. Two or three merchants who 


were apparently fond of religious discussions, pressed nearer, when they 
heard this unexpected confession. 


“We are not dissenters,” continued Dmitry Parfentyevich. ““We confess the 
true faith. This was the form of the cross which the holy fathers and the 
patriarchs believed in. This was taught by St. Theodoret.” 

He raised his hand with the two fingers joined still higher. 

“Press the thumb against the little finger and the ring finger. That is 

to signify the Holy Trinity. Three Persons united. Raise two fingers: 

that’s for deity and humanity—two natures. Theodoret teaches again that 
the middle finger is to be bent a little. That symbolizes humanity 
reverencing deity. See!” 


“Wait!” interrupted one of the merchants who had forced his way to the 
front. “St. Cyril says something else.” 


“St. Cyril says the same thing. Only he bids you keep both fingers 
straight.” 


“That must make a difference.” 


“Wait, my good man, that’s wrong.... Don’t interrupt....”” The speakers 
stopped. “Let him finish.... What about the fist, merchant?” 


“Yes ... that’s the main thing.” 

“Tt’s like this: if he lost his fingers he wasn’t to blame. That means: 
God allowed it. It was His will! But a man can’t live without making the 
sign of the cross. Without the sign of the cross he’s worse than this 
heathen Tatar. He’s bound to cross himself ... with his right hand....” 
“Well?” 

“And his fingers,” concluded Dmitry Parfentyevich after a pause: “His 
fingers he must place in thought, as he is ordered by the holy fathers 
and patriarchs...” 

The crowd heaved a sigh of relief and joy. 

“Merchant, we thank you!” 

“He decided....” 

“That’s it: he just chewed it up and explained it.” 


“With thought! That’s true!” 


“Of course!... With thought, nothing else!” 


“That will work all right...” 


Dmitry Parfentyevich looked at his daughter.... What did he care for this 
applause, these praises from strange, ignorant people! She, his daughter, 
kept looking straight ahead with a look of indifference upon her face, as 

if her father had said something which she had long known and which had 
lost all power to touch her confused and weary soul.... 


The old man frowned and his voice became menacing. 


“Tf he joins his imaginary thumb with the two imaginary fingers beside 
it—he is wrong.... Aman who crosses himself that way will be condemned 
to eternal damnation.... Cursed be he in this life and he will have no 

lot in the next.” 


These violent and harsh words, suddenly falling upon the crowd which had 
just quieted down, changed its mood. 


It became excited, began to murmur, separate into smaller groups. 

A black-eyed, black-haired merchant, who had maintained hitherto an 
obstinate silence, now struck his fist on the table and said with a flash 
of his deepset and enthusiastic eyes: 


“True! The Devil Kuka and his whole crew are in that cursed cross with 
the thumb and the fingers next to it.” 


“No, stop!” shouted the Orthodox, “don’t insult the true cross! Why do 
you separate the Three Persons, c-curses on you?... This is the Trinity 
in these three fingers....” 


“Where are your first fingers?” 
“Merchant, have you read the hundred and fifth article?” 
“Yes, it’s on the end of the world.” 


Dmitry Parfentyevich remained the centre of the group. He was still 
composed and calm, but each time when he answered any of his opponents, 
he transfixed him with a stubborn and unfriendly glance. 


With splashing wheels, the steamboat steadily ascended the river and 
cleft the blue surface of the stream; it carried with it this group 

of violently quarreling people and the clay slopes of the steep bank 
reéchoed their confused voices. 


A steep mountain, which had concealed a bend in the river, now receded 
to the rear and a broad sweep of the river appeared in front. The sun 
hung like a red ball above the water and from the east, darkness spread 
over the meadows as if on the soft wingbeats of the evening shadows, 


overtaking the boat and falling more and more noticeably over the Volga. 


IV 


The silent group of Tatars suddenly rose from their places in the stern 

and with even step moved to the paddle box at the edge of the upper deck. 
They took off their coats and spread them on the deck. Then they took off 
their slippers and reverently stepped upon their coats. The glow of the 
sunset fell upon the rough faces of the Tatars. Their thickset figures 

were sharply outlined against the light and cooling heavens. 


“They’re praying,” one man whispered and several left the quarreling 
group and walked to the railing. 


Others followed. The argument quieted down. 


The Tatars stood with their eyes closed, their brows were raised and 

their thoughts were apparently lifted up to that place where the last 

rays of daylight were fading on the heights. At times they unlocked 

their arms which were crossed on their breasts and placed them on their 
knees, and then they bowed their heads with their sheepskin caps, low, so 
low. They arose again and stretched their hands with the fingers extended 
toward the light. 


The lips of the Moslems were whispering the words of an unknown and 
unintelligible prayer.... 


“Look there,” said one peasant, and he stopped hesitatingly, without 
expressing his thought. 


“They are fulfilling the rites of their religion,” asserted another. 
“Yes, they’re praying too...” 


The Tatars suddenly knelt, touched their foreheads to the deck, and 

at once rose again. The three young men took their coats and slippers 
and went back to their former seats on the stern. The old man was left 
alone. He sat with his feet crossed under him. His lips moved and over 
his beautiful face with its gray beard passed a strange and touching 
expression of deep sorrow softened by reverence before the will of the 
Most High. His hands quickly fingered his beads. 


““See.... He has beads too.” 
**A zealous man....” 


“Yes, it’s for his son.... He died in Astrakhan,” explained the merchant 
who had gone down the river with the Tatars. 


“Oh, oh, oh!” sighed one of them philosophically. “Every man wishes to be 
saved. No one wishes to perish, whoever he is, even if he’s a Tatar...” 


It was too dark to tell who was speaking. The group melted together but 
the isolated figure of the old man still at his devotions could be seen 

at the edge of the paddle box above the water. He was silently swaying 
backwards and forwards. 


“Papa!” suddenly came a soft voice. 
It was Grunya calling her father. 
“What is it, daughter?” 


The girl was silent for a moment; she kept looking at that praying figure 
of the adherent of an alien faith, and then her young and eager voice 
clearly sounded through the quiet: 


“Please, ... what do you think: will God hear that prayer?” 


Grunya spoke softly, but all heard her. It seemed as if a light breeze 
had passed along the deck and in more than one soul the question of the 
pale girl found response: will God hear that prayer? 


All were silent.... Their eyes involuntarily turned upward, as if they 
wished to follow in the blue of the evening sky the invisible flight of 
that strange and unintelligible but beautiful prayer.... 


“Why won’t He?...” came the irresolutely soft words of a good-natured 
peasant. “You see, he’s not praying to any one else. There’s only one 
God.” 


“Yes, the Father. You see, he’s looking to heaven.” 
“Who knows, who knows’...” 
“Tt’s a hard question—the ways of the Lord....” 


A block creaked at the bow, the light of a golden star flew to the top 

of the mast; the waves splashed somewhere in the darkness; the distant 
whistle of an almost invisible steamboat reéchoed above the sleeping 
river. In the sky the bright stars appeared one after the other, and the 
blue night hung noiselessly above the meadows, the mountains and the 
ravines of the Volga. 


The earth seemed to be sadly asking some question but the heavens 
remained silent with its quiet and its mystery.... 








“ TRY FOR HER IN FIFTY._” 


Project Gutenberg's The Phantom Death etc., by William Clark Russell 


The following extraordinary story was told to me some years ago by the 
commander of a steamship in which I was making a voyage for my health. 
The captain, who, as we shall see, had himself shared in the experience 

he related, began his tale thus: — 


“A good many years ago I was in Capetown, having been forced by illness 
to quit my post as second mate of a large ship bound to Bombay. A 
fortnight after the ship sailed, I recovered my health and was fit for 

work. 


“In those days Capetown was without docks; nor does this carry the memory 
very far back, either. Colonial progress is the foremost of the miracles 
of our century. You visit some Antipodean shore after a few years and 
note a growth of docks, piers, warehouses, an expansion of suburbs, 

a magical embracing of the hillsides by roof upon roof of charming 
villas, as at Natal, for example; and whilst you look, you shall think 

it rational to hold that more than a century has gone to the creation of 
this noble scene of civilization, and that the little struggling village 
you remember arriving at a few years before, with its dockless bay and 
its three or four small ships blistering under the eye of a roasting 

sun at their poor moorings alongside a rustic wooden wharf, was an 
imagination of your slumber. 


“T was entirely dependent upon my profession. Sickness had heavily taxed 
my slender purse, and I was exceedingly anxious, when I was well enough 
for work, to obtain a situation. Ships brought up in the bay in those 

days, and discharged for the most part in lighters. The spacious breast 

of waters would offer again and again a grander show than is ever likely 
to be seen there in these or succeeding times. There was no Suez Canal; 
steam was by no means plentiful. All the trading to the East was by way 
of the Cape, and nearly everything bound round Agulhas looked into Table 
Bay for refreshment. 


“T remember one of those mornings whilst I was hunting for a berth, that 
I counted a hundred and ten vessels at anchor in Table Bay. To be sure, 

I have witnessed as much as five hundred ships straining at their ground 
tackle at one time in the Downs. But that forest of spars had a wide area 
to distribute itself over in the waters streaming from the South Foreland 
down to the stretch that lies abreast of Sandwich. The hundred odd craft 
in Table Bay made a more imposing sight than the Downs picture, thanks, 
perhaps, to the solemn and magnificent scenery of mountain, whose lofty, 
silent terraces seemed, in the colossal sweep of them, to swell and 
thicken the ships into a stately, rocking crowd, and they lay in a tall 

mass of symmetric spires, the rigging of one knitting that of another 


past her, and the bright wind was painted with the colours of a dozen 
nations. 


“T stood at the head of a little jetty or pier. Was there nothing to 

find me a berth worth six pounds a month in all that gallant huddle of 
gleaming sides and coppered flanks? The water trembled like molten brass 
under the sun to the coral-white line of the opposite shore, where the 

land went away in strange hues of rusty red and sickly green, carrying 

the eye into the liquid blue distance in which hung a hundred miles off 

a range of magnificent mountains like pale gold in the far light, their 
sky-lines as clean cut in the full and even splendour of that magical 
climate as the top of Table Mountain, close at hand. 


“T was watching a Malay fishing-boat sliding through the water with an 
occasional burst of spray off her weather bow, which arched a little 
rainbow for her to rush through, when I was accosted. I turned. It was 
the port-captain or harbour-master. I cannot remember the term by which 
his office was distinguished. He had sailed with my father some years 
earlier, and I had met him on two occasions in England. He had done me 
some kindness whilst I lay ill in lodgings in Capetown, and had assured 
me of his willingness to help me to find a ship when I should be well 
enough to go to sea. He was a Scotchman, with a hard, weather-coloured 
face, and a dry, arch expression of eye. 


““T)’ye see anything to fit ye?’ said he. 
““Ay,’ said I, ‘plenty.’ 


““Well, now,’ said he, ‘you’re the very mon I was thinking of not half 

an hour ago. I was in Adderley Street, and met a captain who was here 
last year. His name’s Huddersfield. He’s in charge of a Colonial trader 
from a South American port, with a small consignment for this place, and 
is bound for Sydney, New South Wales, where his little ship’s owned, 
chiefly, I believe, by himsel’.’ 


***Ts there room for me in her?’ 


“Well, yes, I think you’Il stand a chance. She lost her chief officer 
overboard when six days’ sail from this port, and she’s got to ship 
another man. Take my advice and go aboard this evening and see the 
captain. He’s ashore till five or six o’clock.’ 


***Which is the vessel?’ 


“He pointed to a large three-masted schooner that was lying within a 
hundred strokes of an oar almost abreast of us. She looked an exceedingly 
fine craft. A large Dutch Indiaman was rolling upon the swell of the sea 
within a few cables’ length astern of her, and just ahead rode a Russian 
auxiliary frigate, very heavily sparred, with great gleaming windows in 


her stern, and a net-work of gilding on either quarter, so that the blue 

brine under her counter flashed as to the dart of a sunbeam whenever she 
lightly swayed; yet the schooner held her own in all points as a picture 

of beauty, and was not to be dwarfed. The gilded buttons of her trucks 

shone high in the azure of that afternoon; she was painted white, and a 

gleam of dark red, like some cold wet flash of sunset, broke from her 
metalled bends whenever she was moved by the inflowing heave of the water. 


“T lingered by the shore for the remainder of the afternoon, watching the 
people coming and going from and to the shipping, until I fancied, indeed 

I was certain, that the man I wanted, dressed in white clothes and a 
wide-brimmed straw hat, had been put aboard the schooner by her own boat. 


“When I got on board I found the little ship a very noble, flush-decked 
vessel, with a clear sweep of sand-bright, yacht-like plank running from 
the taffrail to the ‘eyes’; the brass-work was full of the stars of the 

western sunshine. The glass of her skylights was dark and shining. Her 
ropes were Flemish coiled, as though, indeed, she had been a man-of-war. 
Everything was clean and neat. I guessed she was about three hundred tons 
burden. Her crew had knocked off for the day and were lounging about the 
windlass, two or three of them stripped to the waist washing themselves. 
They had a colonial air. This might have been owing to their dress of 
check shirt, open at the breast, no braces, here and there moleskins, and 
here and there a cabbage-tree hat. 


“The second mate, a man whose name I afterwards ascertained was Curzon, 
was walking in the gangway smoking a pipe. I inquired if Captain 
Huddersfield was on board. He asked me what my business was, as though 
suspicious of a visit from a stranger after working hours. I was about 

to explain the reason that had brought me to the schooner, when Captain 
Huddersfield himself emerged through the little companion way, and 
stepped on deck, pausing a moment with the sharp of his hand to his brow 
to gaze in the direction of Capetown. 


“He was a tall, gentlemanly-looking person, thickly bearded, the hair of 
a rich auburn; the skin of his face was much burnt by the sun; his eyes 
were of a liquid blue, and when he approached and directed them at me I 
seemed to find something glowing and tender in them, as though he were an 
enthusiast, a man of strange, perhaps high, but always honest imaginings; 
a dreamer. He of all the men that ever I had met at sea the least 
corresponded in appearance with the received image of the nautical man, 
who, forsooth, whether in fiction or on the stage, must needs be a fraud 
from the landgoing point of view if he be not purple with grog blossoms, 
with eyes dim and staring with drink, with legs bent like the prongs of 

a pitch fork, and charged to the throat with a forecastle vocabulary 
incommunicable even by initials! 


“T must say of Captain Huddersfield that never afloat or ashore had 
I before beheld in any man a more placid, benevolent expression of 


countenance. His age seemed about forty. 
“<That’s the captain,’ said the second mate. 


“T lifted my cap and walked up to him. In a few words I told my 
business, adding that I held not only a chief mate’s, but a master’s 
certificate of competency. He eyed me critically but with kindness, 

and nodded with something of gravity on my mentioning the name of the 
port-captain. After we had exchanged a few sentences, he took me into 
the cabin, a bright, breezy little interior, aromatic with a quantity of 
plants which had evidently been recently brought aboard, and cheerful 
with mirrors and pictures, as though, in short, this gentleman was in the 
habit when he went to sea of carrying his parlour with him; and bidding 
me be seated, he asked a number of questions, all which I saw with much 
pleasure, by the expression of his face, I answered to his satisfaction. 


“The interview ended in his offering me the post of mate of the schooner 
on a lump wage for the run to Sydney, and early next morning I went on 
board with my chest, and took up my quarters in the cabin. 


“T regarded this securing of a post as a fine stroke of luck, and was 
mighty thankful. Plentiful as was the shipping in Table Bay, I had 
suspected ever since I went ashore, a sick man, that my chance of getting 
a situation aft was small; that, in short, I should be obliged to get 

clear of the Cape by offering myself as a hand. A trip to Sydney was just 
to my liking, for amongst the ships there I should find no difficulty in 
procuring a berth owing to the gold craze which was emptying vessels of 
their crews, from mate to boy, before they were fairly berthed. 


“Four days after I had signed the schooner’s articles, we weighed and 
stood out of the Bay. We were just in time to escape the thrashing of a 
furious south-easter which came whipping and howling down Table Mountain, 
out of the magnificent milk-white softness of vapour that half veiled the 
grand height, sinking and lifting upon it. A wide surface of water was 
whitened by this strange local gale. The limits of the wind were sharply 
and extraordinarily defined by a line of foam, inside of which all was 
savage popple and boiling commotion, the ships in it straining wildly, 
their loose gear curving, their bunting roaring; whilst outside all 

was of a midsummer serenity, the water rolling like knolls of polished 
quicksilver, tarnished here and there by light breathings of wind which 
delicately stretched the sails of the Malay boats, and sent them glancing 
through it, till the catspaw died out into a roasting trance of burnished 
brine. 


“We were, as I have said, a three-masted schooner, square-rigged forward, 
with an immense hoist of lower-mast for a square foresail, and a length 
of flying jibboom that made us all wings from the golden gleam of the 
figure-head to the tack of the flying jib. I had never before been 

shipmate with fore and aft canvas. All my knowledge of the sea had been 


picked up under square yards. There was nothing I could not do with a 
full-rigged ship, nor need a square-rigger and an old hand be charged 
with egotism for saying so. But when it came to boom-mainsails and 
gaff-foresails, and ropes and rigging with unfamiliar names, I could 

only idly look on for awhile. But I did not doubt I should be able to 
quickly learn everything necessary to be known, and, meantime, when we 
were well out at sea, with the high African land upon our port quarter, 
blue in the air, with distant mountains trembling towards their summits 
into silver, and the mighty Southern Ocean stretching over our bows away 
down to the white silence of the Antarctic parallels, I watched the 
behaviour of the schooner with interest. 


“The breeze was abeam, the whole hot distance of the rich blue ocean was 
in it, there was no land for hundreds of leagues to break or hinder it; 

the schooner leaned over and flashed her sheathing at the northern sun, 
and stretched along the deep with the look of a flying hare. The white 
water poured aft from her shearing stem, her riband of wake sparkled 

to midway the horizon in a soaring and sinking vein of silver full of 
frost-like lights and wreaths of foam bells. It was like yachting, and I 
reckoned upon a quick run to Sydney. 


“From the hour of my coming aboard officially, Captain Huddersfield 
exhibited a very friendly, almost cordial disposition. He was a man of 
good education, a sailor first of all, but a gentleman also, not highly 
varnished perhaps, wanting in the airs and graces of the drawing-room, 
but abundantly possessed of those qualities which, when glazed and 
brightened by shore-going observance and habit, cause men to be esteemed 
for their breeding and bearing. He had a regard for me, I think, 

because, like himself, I was not wholly a copy of the dramatic and 
romantic notions of the sailor. I neither swore nor drank. I was ever of 
opinion that it did not follow, because a man got his living under the 
commercial flag of his country, he must needs cultivate all qualities of 
blackguardism as a condition of his calling. I could not for the life of 
me understand why an officer in the merchant service should not be able 
to behave himself on board ship and ashore with as lively a sense of his 
duty and obligations as a gentleman as if he wore the buttons of the 
State. 


“Possibly my friend, the port-captain at Capetown, had prejudiced 
Huddersfield in my favour. Then again, though he lived in Sydney, he 
was an Englishman born; his native county was mine, and this little 
circumstance alone, all those watery leagues away from the old home, was 
enough to establish a bond between us. Nevertheless, I did not observe 
that he was very communicative about his own affairs. For the first few 
days until the furious weather set in, we often conversed, but I never 
found that our chats left me with any knowledge of his past or of his 
business; as, for instance, how long he had lived in New South Wales, the 
occasion that had despatched him there, what his commercial interests 
were outside his schooner, whether he was married, and so forth. 


“It breezed up ahead after we had been at sea a few days. The Cambrian_ 
looked well to windward, but she was still points off her course. Then 
again the great Agulhas Stream set us to leeward, and our progress was 
slow. On the 22nd day of the month, we then being four days out from 
Table Bay, the weather blackened on a sudden in an afternoon in the 
north, the lightning streamed like cataracts of violet flame on those 

sooty sierras of storm, the thunder rolled continuously, but it was not 

till the edge of the electric stuff, black as midnight, was over our 
mastheads, with sea and sky dim and frightful as though beheld in the 
deep shadow of a total eclipse of the sun, that the hurricane took us. 


“Tt came along in a note of thunder, sharp-edged with the continuous 
shrieking of wind; the sea boiled under it and raced with the diabolic 
outfly in a high white wall of water. It swept upon us with a flash in a 
whole sky-full of salt smoke, and the air was like a snow-storm with the 
throb and flight of the yeast; the trifle of canvas that had been left 
exposed vanished as a puff of steam would. The schooner lay over till her 
starboard shear poles were under, and then it was deep enough to drown a 
man in the lee scuppers. 


“Tt was doubtful for some time whether she would right, and I was clawing 
my way forward with some dim hope of getting at the carpenter’s chest for 
an axe for the weather laniards, when the noble little craft suddenly 

rose buoyant, with the long savage yell of the gale in her rigging as she 
thrashed her lofty spars to windward. 


“After this she made fairly good weather of it, but for three days we 
lay under bare poles, sagging helplessly to leeward in the trough of 
that mighty ocean. The weather then moderated; within six hours of the 
breaking of the gale it was blowing a gentle wind out of the north-east; 
the sun shone brightly and the schooner flapped leisurely along her 
course under all plain sail and over a large but fast subsiding swell. 


“During the time of violent weather Captain Huddersfield had seemed much 
depressed in spirits. I had attributed his dejection to the peril of 

those hours. We were a small ship for that tall southern surge. Moreover 

his risk in the vessel might be large for all I knew. I could not guess 

how gravely I misjudged one of the manliest intelligences that ever 
informed a sailor. 


“We were seated alone at dinner on the first day of fine weather. He 
said, after regarding me steadfastly for some moments— 


“Do you attach any meaning to dreams?’ 
““T do not,’ I answered. 


“But when they recur?’ said he. 


“No,” said I, ‘not though they should recur for a month of Sundays.’ 
“Do you know of any superstitions in connection with dreams?’ he asked. 


““T remember,’ said I, ‘an old woman once told me that to dream of a 
smooth sea is a sign of a prosperous voyage, but of a rough sea a stormy 
and unprofitable one.’ 


“He shook his head with a little impatience, without smiling. 


“<Then, again,’ said I, taxing my memory to oblige him, for this sort of 

talk was sad stuff to my way of thinking, ‘a sailor once told me that 

if you dream of a dolphin you’re bound to lose your sweetheart. And the 

same man said that to dream of drowning was a promise of good luck. The 
hopefullest of all sea-dreams, I believe, is the vision of an anchor. 

Tis a fact,’ said I, finding myself thoughtful for a moment, ‘that I 

dreamt of an anchor the night before I received a letter from an uncle 
containing a cheque for two hundred pounds—the only money I ever received 
from a relative in all my life.’ 


“He was silent for a while, and then said, speaking in a very serious 
voice— 


“For three nights running the same odd vision has troubled me. I have 
thrice dreamt that I was becalmed in an icy atmosphere of Antarctic 
darkness. The stars rode brilliantly, but they made no light. Regularly 
through this black atmosphere there sounded, in a note of sighing, human 
with articulation, and yet resembling the noise made by the whale when it 
spouts its fountain, these mysterious words: “ Try for her in fifty!” 
“Try for her in fifty!” Over and over again it so ran: “_ Try for her in 
fifty!” Now, to have dreamt this once would be nothing; twice_ makes 
it remarkable; the third_ time of the same vision must affect even the 
most wooden of minds with a spirit as of conviction. I don’t believe in 
dreams any more than you do, yet there ought to be some sort of meaning 
in the repetition of one, in such a haunting cry repeated on several 
occasions of slumber as, “ Try for her in fifty!” 


“Well, sir, it’s strange,’ I exclaimed, ‘and that’s about the amount 

of it. ’ ve somewhere heard of men rescued in a starving state from a 
desolate island through a dream. The captain’s nephew was the dreamer, I 
think. The same vision troubled him three times, as yours did. He was a 
young Frenchman, and the dream made him importunate. The skipper shifted 
his helm to oblige the lad, and on sighting the island or rock found a 

little company of gaunt Selkirks upon it.’ 


“Thus we reasoned the matter awhile; he conversed as though he was 
wotried at heart; when I went on deck, however, I flattered myself I had 
left him with an easier mind. 


“He did not afterwards in that day refer to the subject, nor next morning 
when he came out of his cabin soon after sunrise, did he tell me that he 
had again been troubled in his sleep by that mysterious haunting cry, 
sounding across the black cold ocean of his dreams like the noise made by 
a whale, when it spouts its fountain to the stars in some midnight hush. 


“A few days after we had had that talk I have just repeated, almost 
immediately on making eight bells by our sextant, a man on the forecastle 
hailing the quarter-deck bawled out that there was a small black object 

on the lee bow. Captain Huddersfield levelled the telescope, and said 

the thing was a ship’s quarter-boat with a man standing up in her. The 
weather was quiet at this time, the breeze a light one. The schooner was 
rippling leisurely forward with an occasional flap of her canvas that 
flashed a light as of the sun itself into the blue air all about the 

masts. The junction of sea and sky was in haze, with here and there a dim 
blue shadow of cloud poised coast-like upon the horizon. 


“T took the glass from the captain and made out a boat with a mast but no 
sail. The figure of a man stood erect, and one arm hooked the mast. We 
shifted our helm, and presently had the boat alongside. 


“Two men were in her. One lay motionless under the thwarts. The other, 
though erect on his feet, had barely strength to catch the rope’s 

end that was flung. The boat was of the ordinary pattern of ship’s 
quarter-boat. Whilst we leaned over the side looking down into her, the 
captain said— 


““What is the name written in the stern-sheets there?’ 
“My sight was good. I answered, ‘ Prairie Chief_.’ 


“He started, and turned pale, with a look of astonishment and horror, but 
said nothing. 


“Meanwhile, the two men were being got aboard. One was lifeless, and his 
looks seemed to tell of his having been frozen rather than starved to 

death. They were both dressed in the plain garb of the merchant sailor. 

The one that lived was assisted forward and disappeared in the forecastle 
in the company of two or three sympathizing seamen of our crew. Nothing 
so appeals to the humanity of the British sailor as the misery that is 
expressed by the open boat. In this case no appeal could have been more 
complete. I jumped into the little craft in obedience to the captain’s 

orders and overhauled her, and found nothing to eat or drink. Her cargo 
was an empty beaker and some fragments of canvas which appeared to have 
been chewed. The very heart within me sickened at the story of anguish 
that was silently related by those dusky, dough-like lumps of canvas. We 
hoisted the boat aboard. The weather permitted us to do that, and she was 
too good and useful a boat to lose. 


“Tn the afternoon we buried the body of the dead, nameless seaman; 
nameless, because it seemed that the other was incapable of relating 

his story; pain and famine had paralyzed the tongue in his mouth. The 
captain read the service; his manner was so subdued, his whole demeanour 
expressed him as so affected, that you would have supposed he was burying 
some dear friend or near relative. I had often attended a burial service 

at sea, but never one more impressive than this. All the desolation of 

the mighty deep seemed to have centred, as in a very spirit, in the 

lifeless body that lay stitched in a hammock in the gangway. 


“When the body was overboard the captain walked to the boat we had 
hoisted in, and stood with his first look of amazement and grief, 

musing upon, or rather staring at the name Prairie Chief_ painted in 

the stern-sheets. He then went to his cabin. When he again made his 
appearance some time afterwards he was extraordinarily reserved and 
gloomy. Throughout the watches he would ask if the man was better. I do 
not recollect that he addressed another word to me than that question. 


“Next forenoon, some time about eight bells, the man was sufficiently 
recovered to come aft. I stood beside Captain Huddersfield, sextant in 
hand, whilst he talked to him. He said his name was James Dickens, and 
that he had been an able seaman aboard the barque Prairie Chief_. The 
ship was from London bound to Sydney. South of the Cape they met with 
very heavy weather from the northward, which hove them to and drove them 
south; it was so thick the captain could not get an observation. The 

wind slackened and the captain made sail, defying the thickness; he was 
impatient and had already made a long passage, and was resolved, happen 
what might, to ‘ratch’ north for a clear sky. In the middle of the day, 

when the smother upon the sea was so thick that the flying-jibboom end 
was out of sight from the wheel, a loud and fearful cry of ‘Ice right 

ahead!’ rang from the forecastle. The wheel was revolved, every spoke, 
with the fury of despair, by the helmsman; but the ship’s time was come, 
and there was nothing in seamanship to manceuvre her clear of her fate. 
She telescoped into the ice and went to pieces. 


“This, Dickens said, had happened about ten days before we fell in with 
the boat. The disaster was not so frightfully sudden but that there was 
time for some to escape. A number of people, said the man, got upon the 
ice. Amongst them were the captain, his wife, and a female passenger. 
Dickens particularly noticed these people, that is, the commander and the 
two women. He and three others drifted away in a boat. The barque went to 
pieces aloft when she struck; he was sure that none others saving himself 
and the three men escaped in the boats. It was in the middle of the day 
when the ship ran into the berg, and the darkness happened so quickly 
after the disaster that he was unable to tell much of what followed. Two 
of his companions died whilst they were adrift and their bodies were 
dropped overboard. 


“Whilst Dickens told his story I watched the captain. His features 

were knitted into an expression of consternation, yet he never once 
interrupted the man. When the sailor had made an end of his story, 
Huddersfield said, in a slow level voice— 

“Was your commander Captain Smalley?’ 

“Ves, sir.’ 

“Was one of the female passengers Mrs. Huddersfield?’ 

““Tt was her name, sir.’ 

“The captain turned his eyes upon me and cried, with a sudden wild toss 
of his hands that somehow gave an extraordinary pathos to his words and 
looks, ‘She is my wife!’ 

“Nothing was said for some moments. I was at a loss for speech. It was 
the same as hearing of the death of one beloved by the person you are 
with when the news is given to him; what can you say? Presently I said 
to the man— 

“Did you sight any ships whilst you were adrift?’ 

“Nothing, sir.’ 


“But won’t the ice you ran into,’ said I, ‘be well within the limits of 
the ocean fairway?’ 


“He could not answer me this. 
“How far south did you drift?’ 


“He did not know. 


“Tf they are on the ice is it too late to rescue them, sir?’ I inquired, 
addressing the captain, after another pause. 


“He seemed too distracted by grief to heed my question. 


“*T had hoped,’ he said, speaking in short breathings and broken 
sentences, ‘to find her safe at Sydney on my arrival there; she went home 
last year on a visit to her mother. It was arranged that Captain Smalley, 
an old friend, should bring her out. Ten days ago,’ he muttered to 
himself, ‘ten days ago.’ He covered his eyes with his hand, then looking 
vacantly at his sextant, went to the rail and seemed to stare out to sea 
into the south. 


“T was about to question Dickens afresh when the captain rounded upon us 


in a very flash of white face and wild, eager manner. 


“<Try for her in fifty!’ he cried, looking at me, but as though he saw 
some one beyond me. 


“T viewed him with silent surprise. The very memory and therefore the 
meaning of the words he now pronounced had gone out of my head, and I did 
not understand him. 


“<Try for her in fifty!’ he repeated. ‘I know what it means.’ 


“He went in a sort of a run to the wheel, and brought the schooner’s head 
to a due southerly course, whilst he shouted in tones vibrating with the 
excitement that seemed like mania in the man then, with the workings 

of his face—I say he shouted for sail to be trimmed for the course he 

had brought the schooner to, and the seamen fled about the decks to my 
commands, alert and willing, but as astonished as I was. When sail had 
been trimmed the captain called to Mr. Curzon to keep her steady as she 
went, and requested me to follow him below. 


“He stood beside the table and leaned upon it; his agitation was so 
extreme that I thought to see his mother in his eyes. His breathing 
continued distressingly laboured for some time; indeed, the emotions and 
passions which tore him appeared to have arrested the faculty of speech. 
At last he exclaimed in a voice low with religious awe, yet threaded too 
with a note of triumph that instantly caught my ear— 


“To you now guess the meaning of that dream which was three times dreamt 
by me?’ 


“Still I was at a loss and made no answer. 


“<Try for her in fifty!’ he exclaimed. ‘That was the cry I told you 
about. You remember the sentence, surely?’ 


““Yes, clearly now, sir, that you recall it.’ 


““Come, let’s work out the latitude,’ he said, ‘and we’ll find that 
iceberg’s situation. My heart’s on fire. Oh!’ he cried, but softly, in a 
tone that thrilled through me, ‘my wife is dear to me. I pray, I pray! we 
may not be too late.’ 


“T still failed to grasp what was in his mind, and suspected that his 

reason had been a little weakened by the shock of the news he had 

received. When we had worked out our observations he exposed the chart he 
used to prick off the ship’s course on, and mused upon it, and measured 
angles and distances. 


“Tt is at this season,’ said he, ‘that the ice breaks away out of the 


south and comes in fleets of bergs thickly crowding north. There’s been 
heavy weather. We’ll not allow for a larger drift than a league a day. 
Try for her in fifty. That’s it. That will put the berg when the _ Prairie 
Chief_ struck it in about fifty-one.’ 


“T thought now I began to understand him. 
“You mean fifty-one degrees of south latitude?’ 
“Of course I do,’ he answered. 


“T measured the distance due south from the place where our ship then 
was, and made it a few hundred miles—I forget the figure. 


““Tt’s a short run,’ said he, looking at the chart. ‘The boat did it in 

ten days, and that’s not above three knots an hour.’ I was silent. ‘I 

shall strike the parallel of fifty degrees,’ he continued, after a pause, 

‘then run away east. If I sight nothing I shall head back. I'll find 

her—under God,’ he added, removing his cap, and glancing upwards with an 
expression of rapt devotion. 


“This was an extraordinary undertaking, prompted as it was by an impulse 
bred of the imagination of a mind in slumber, yet by no means irrational, 
seeing that it was certain, if the seaman Dickens reported aright, there 

was a shipwrecked company upon an iceberg within a few days’ sail. 


“The crew were briefly told that Captain Huddersfield’s wife had been 
aboard the Prairie Chief_, and that the schooner was going to seek the 
survivors of the wreck. It will be supposed, however, that no hint was 
dropped as to the mysterious voice which had spoken in the whisper of a 
giant in the captain’s dream. Curzon, the second mate, said that apart 
from the heavy odds against our falling in with the particular iceberg 

we wanted, there was the certainty, should we strangely enough encounter 
the mass of ice, of our finding the people dead of cold and starvation. I 
answered there was no certainty about it, and quoted several instances of 
astonishing deliverances from floating bodies of ice as recorded in the 
old marine chronicles. 


“Not until the fourth day did we strike the latitude of 50°, in which 

time we saw no ice. The ocean was of a marvellous rich blue, the heavens 
a deep and thrilling violet, with coasts of swelling white vapour of 

a rusty bronze in their brows lying upon the glass-like line of the 

horizon. We now headed due east; the sailors thought our quest was 
ended! Throughout the glittering frosty hours—the wind blew with a 
piercing breath down here—Captain Huddersfield kept a look-out. He was 
for ever crossing the deck to peer ahead, and again and again, slinging 

a binocular glass over his shoulder, he would go aloft on to the little 
fore-royal-yard, where he stayed till the bitter cold drove him down. 


“At midnight on this day we sighted a large ice-island, pale as alabaster 
under the moon, and shortened canvas to approach it. We hove-to till the 
grey of the dawn, when the rising sun gave us a magnificent picture of 
a floating mountain bristling with pinnacles, a principality of turrets 

and castellated eminences, majestic in solitude. The man Dickens said it 
was not the berg. We sailed round it, keeping a sharp look-out for the 
loose ice, and then observing no signs of life, save a number of birds, 
proceeded. 


“This same day we fell in with five different bergs, of various sizes, 

all of which we approached, and carefully examined; but to no purpose. 
Then for some long hours we encountered no more ice; but all this while 
we Sailed steadily on the parallel of 50° S., making a due east course. 


“And now comes the amazing part of this tale. I went on deck at midnight 
to take charge of the schooner. On walking to the side as my custom 

was, and gazing steadily ahead—a corner of the moon at this time hung 

in the sky over the port-quarter—I beheld a dim faintness right 

ahead, a delicate gleam like some mysterious reflection of light in a 
looking-glass in a darkened room. A man came along from the forecastle, 
and sung out in a quiet voice that there was ice ahead. I bade him rout 

out Dickens; it was his watch below, but whenever ice was reported we had 
him up, and stationed him on the forecastle to keep a look-out as the 

one and only man in the vessel who would know the berg we were in search 
of. I then ran to the companion hatch and called to the captain, who was 
lying upon a locker below, and he immediately arrived. 


“The wind was scanty, and our speed through the water scarcely four 
knots, but hardly had day broken—the ice-island being then about a mile 
distant—when Dickens, who had remained on the forecastle throughout the 
dark hours, shrieked out— 


“<The iceberg, sir!’ 


“Tt was a fine morning, the sea quiet, the wind a nipping air out of the 
south-west; the sun shone full upon the iceberg, and flashed it into a 
great moon-white floating heap, scored with ravines and gorges. The swell 
rushed in thunder into deep caverns. I saw many Gothic archways with 
birds flying in them; the mass was like a city of alabaster, the home of 
sea spirits, of ocean fowl of mighty pinion; the surf boiled in thunder 
on the windward points. I observed a shelf of the dead-white crystal 
sloping very gently like a beach into the wash of the water, and whilst 
I was gazing at it the captain, who was working away at the berg with 
a telescope, cried out fiercely; then growing inarticulate, he put the 
glass into my hand, gaping at the ice, and pointing to it. 


“T levelled the glass, and immediately distinguished a structure, 
contrived, as I presently saw, of the galley of a ship, and a quantity of 
wreckage. It stood in a great split in the ice, within musket-shot of the 


beach, and whilst I looked smoke rose from it. 
“There is life there!’ I cried out. 


“We hauled in, and then with the naked eye clearly perceived several 
figures making signs to us. When we were as close as prudence permitted, 
the long-boat was got over, and the captain and five men, one of them 
being Dickens, pulled away towards the berg. I stood off to improve 

my offing, and being full of the business of the schooner, had little 
opportunity to remark what passed on the ice-island. 


“By-and-by the boat returned; she looked to be full of people. When she 
was alongside I saw two women in her. One was locked in the embrace of 
Captain Huddersfield; he had wrapped her in his coat, and held her to his 
heart. Both women were lifted over the side; three of the men were also 
handed up. The others managed to crawl on deck unaided. There were seven 
men and two women. They afterwards told us that fifteen in all had gained 
the ice. 


“The wife of the captain of the Prairie Chief_—he was amongst those 
who had perished—died before our arrival in Sydney. Mrs. Huddersfield, a 
stronger woman, quickly recovered, and was walking the deck in the sun, 
leaning on her husband’s arm, within a week of her rescue.” 








MY LANDLADY 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Sisters Rondoli, by Guy de Maupassant 


"At that time," said George Kervelen, "I was living in furnished 

lodgings in the Rue des Saints-Péres. When my parents decided that I 
should go to Paris to continue my law studies, there had been a long 
discussion about settling everything. My allowance had been fixed at first 
at two thousand five hundred francs, but my poor mother was so anxious, 
that she said to my father that if I spent my money rashly I might not 
have enough to eat, and then my health would suffer, and so it was settled 
that a comfortable boarding-house should be found for me, and that the 
amount should be paid to the proprietor himself, or herself, every month. 


"[ had never left Quimper. I wanted everything that one desires at that 
age and I was prepared to have a good time in every way. 


"Some of our neighbours told us of a certain Mme Kergaran, a native of 
Brittany, who took in boarders, and so my father arranged matters by 
letter with this respectable person, at whose house I and my luggage 
arrived one evening. 


"Mme Kergaran was a woman of about forty. She was very stout, had a 


voice like a drill-sergeant, and decided everything in a very abrupt and 
decisive manner. Her house was narrow, with only one window opening on to 
the street on each story, which rather gave it the appearance of a ladder 

of windows, or better, perhaps, of a slice of a house sandwiched in 

between two others. 


"The landlady lived on the first floor with her servant, the kitchen 
and dining-room were on the second, and four boarders from Brittany lived 
on the third and fourth, and I had two rooms on the fifth. 


"A little dark corkscrew staircase led up to these attics. All day long 
Mme Kergaran was up and down these stairs like a captain on board ship. 
Ten times a day she would go into each room, noisily superintending 
everything, seeing that the beds were properly made, the clothes well 
brushed, that the attendance was all that it should be; in a word, she 
looked after her boarders like a mother, and better than a mother. 


"I soon made the acquaintance of my four fellow-countrymen. Two were 
medical and two were law students, but all impartially endured the 
landlady's despotic yoke. They were as frightened of her as a bey robbing 
an orchard is of a rural policeman. 


"I, however, immediately felt that I wished to be independent; it is my 
nature to rebel. I declared at once that I meant to come in at whatever 
time I liked, for Mme Kergaran had fixed twelve o'clock at night as the 
limit. On hearing this she looked at me for a few moments, and then said: 


"It is quite impossible; I cannot have Annette called up at any hour 
of the night. You can have nothing to do out-of-doors at such a time.' 


"I replied firmly that, according to the law, she was obliged to open 
the door for me at any time. 


"Tf you refuse,' I said, 'I shall get a policeman to witness the fact, 

and go and get a bed at some hotel, at your expense, in which I shall be 
fully justified. You will, therefore, be obliged either to open the door 
for me or to get rid of me. Do whatever you please.’ 


"I laughed in her face as I told her my conditions. She could not speak 
for a moment for surprise, then she tried to negotiate, but I was firm, 
and she was obliged to yield. It was agreed that I should have a latchkey, 
on my solemn undertaking that no one else should know it. 


"My energy made such a wholesome impression on her that from that time 

she treated me with marked favour; she was most attentive, and even 

showed me a sort of rough tenderness which was not at all unpleasing. 
Sometimes when I was in a jovial mood I would kiss her by surprise, if 

only for the sake of getting the box on the ears which she gave me 
immediately afterward. When I managed to duck my head quickly enough, her 


hand would pass over me as swiftly as a ball, and I would run away 
laughing, while she would call after me: 


"Oh! you wretch, I will pay you out for that.' 
"However, we soon became real friends. 


"It was not long before I made the acquaintance of a girl who was 
employed in a shop, and whom I constantly met. You know what that sort 
of love affair is in Paris. One fine day, going to a lecture, you meet a 

girl going to work arm-in-arm with a friend. You look at her and feel that 
pleasant little shock which the eyes of some women give you. It is one of 
the charming things of life, those sudden physical attractions aroused by 
a chance meeting, that gentle seduction induced by contact with a woman 
born to please and to be loved. Whether she is greatly loved or not makes 
no difference. It is in her nature to respond to one's secret desire for 

love. The first time you see her face, her mouth, her hair, her smile, 

their charm penetrates you with a sweet joy, you are pervaded by a sense 
of well-being, and a tenderness, as yet undefined, impels you towards this 
woman whom you do not know. There seems to be in her some appeal which you 
answer, an attraction that draws you, as if you knew her for a long time, 
had already seen her, and knew what she is thinking. The next day at the 
same time, going through the same street, you meet her again, and the 
next, and the succeeding days. At last you speak, and the love affair 
follows its course just like an illness. 


"Well, by the end of three weeks I was on that footing with Emma which 
precedes intimacy. The fall would indeed have taken place much sooner 
had I known where to bring it about. The girl lived at home, and utterly 
refused to go to an hotel. I did not know how to manage, but at last I 
made the desperate resolve to take her to my room some night at about 
eleven o'clock, under the pretence of giving her a cup of tea. Mme 
Kergaran always went to bed at ten, so that we could get in by means of 
my latchkey without exciting any attention, and go down again in an hour 
or two in the same way. 


"After a good deal of entreaty on my part, Emma accepted my invitation. 


"I did not spend a very pleasant day, for I was by no means easy in my 
mind. I was afraid of complications, of a catastrophe, of some scandal. 

At night I went into a café, and drank two cups of coffee and three or 

four glasses of cognac, to give me courage, and when I heard the clock 
strike half past ten, I went slowly to the place of meeting, where she 

was already waiting for me. She took my arm in a coaxing manner, and we 
set off slowly toward my lodgings. The nearer we got to the door the more 
nervous I got, and I thought to myself: 'If only Mme Kergaran is in bed 
already." 


"T said to Emma two or three times: 


"Above all things, don't make any noise on the stairs,' to which she 
replied, laughing: 


"Are you afraid of being heard?' 


"'No,' I said, "but I am afraid of waking the man who sleeps in the 
room next to me, who is not at all well.' 


"When I got near the house I felt as frightened as a man does who is 
going to the dentist's. All the windows were dark, so no doubt everybody 
was asleep, and I breathed again. I opened the door as carefully as a 
thief, let my fair companion in, shut it behind me, and went upstairs on 
tiptoe, holding my breath, and striking wax-matches lest the girl 

should make a false step. 


"As we passed the landlady's door I felt my heart beating very quickly. 
But we reached the second floor, then the third, and at last the fifth, 
and got into my room. Victory! 


"However, I only dared to speak in a whisper, and took off my boots so 
as not to make any noise. The tea, which I made over a spirit-lamp, was 
soon drunk, and then I became pressing, till little by little, as if in 

play, I, one by one, took off my companion's garments. She yielded while 
resisting, blushing, confused. 


"She had absolutely nothing on except a short white petticoat when my 
door suddenly opened, and Mme Kergaran appeared with a candle in her 


hand, in exactly the same costume as Emma. 


"I jumped away from her and remained standing, looking at the two 
women, who were looking at each other. What was going to happen? 


"My landlady said, in a lofty tone of voice which I had never heard 
from her before: 


"Monsieur Kervelen, I will not have prostitutes in my house.’ 


"But, Madame Kergaran,' I stammered, 'the young lady is a friend of 
mine. She just came in to have a cup of tea. 


"People don't take tea in their chemises. You will please make this 
person go directly. 


"Emma, in a natural state of consternation, began to cry, and hid her 
face in her petticoat, and I lost my head, not knowing what to do or say. 


My landlady added, with irresistible authority: 


"Help her to dress, and take her out at once.' 


"It was certainly the only thing I could do, so I picked up her dress 

from the floor where it had collapsed in a heap like a deflated balloon, 
put it over her head, and began to fasten it as best I could. She helped 
me, crying all the time, hurrying and making all sorts of mistakes and 
unable to find either button-holes or laces, while Mme Kergaran stood by 
motionless, with the candle in her hand, looking at us with the severity 
of a judge. 


"Emma now began to hurry feverishly, throwing her things on at random, 
tying, pinning, lacing and fastening in a frenzy, goaded on by the 
irresistible desire for flight, and without even stopping to button her 
boots, she rushed past the landlady and ran downstairs. I followed her in 
my slippers and half undressed, and kept repeating: 'Mademoiselle! 
Mademoiselle!" 


"I felt that I ought to say something to her, but I could not find 
anything. I overtook her just by the street-door, and tried to take her 
into my arms, but she pushed me violently away, saying in a low, 
nervous voice: 


"Leave me alone, leave me alone!’ and so ran out into the street, 
closing the door behind her. 


"When I went upstairs again I found that Mme Kergaran was waiting on 
the first landing. I went up slowly, expecting, and ready for, anything. 


"Her door was open, and she called me in, saying in severe voice: 

"T want to speak to you, M. Kervelen.' 

"I went in, with my head bent. She put her candle on the mantlepiece, 
and then, folding her arms over her expansive bosom, which a fine white 
dressing-jacket hardly covered, she said: 

"So, Monsieur Kervelen, you think my house is a house of ill-fame?' 


"IT was not at all proud. I murmured: 


"Oh dear, no! But, Mme Kergaran, you must not be angry; you know what 
young men are. 


"T know,' was her answer, 'that I will not have such creatures here, 
so you will understand that. I expect to have my house respected, and I 
will not have it lose its reputation, you understand me? I know--' 


"She went on thus for at least twenty minutes, overwhelming me with the 
good name of her house, with reasons for her indignation, and loading me 
with severe reproofs. 


"Men are curious creatures. Instead of listening to her, I was looking 

at her, and did not hear a word, not a word she said. She had a superb 
bosom, firm, white and plump, perhaps a little too plump, but tempting 
enough to send shivers down one's spine. I should never have dreamed that 
anything so charming was concealed beneath the woollen dress of my 
landlady. She looked ten years younger when undressed. I began to feel 
queer... shall I say... moved? I suddenly found myself picking up with her 
the threads of the situation she had disturbed fifteen minutes previously 

in my bedroom. 


"Behind her, in the alcove, I could see her bed, with the sheets rolled 
down, tossed, showing a hollow place where her body had pressed. And I 
thought it must be very nice, very warm there, much warmer than in any 
other bed, no doubt because of the opulent charms that rested there. 


"What could be more charming, more disturbing, than an unmade bed? This 
one, even from a distance, intoxicated me, and made my flesh tingle. 


"She was still talking, but now more gently, like a gruff but 
well-meaning friend, who is willing to make up and be friends. 


"Madame Kergaran, 'I stammered, 'I... I...', and as she had stopped to 
hear my reply, I seized her in my arms and began to kiss her, to devour 
her, like a famished man who has been waiting for a long time. 


"She struggled, turning away her head, but without becoming really 
angry, and repeated mechanically, as was her habit: 'Oh, the brute... the 
brute... the bru... 


"She did not finish the word, for I had lifted her with an effort, and 
was carrying her clasped to my heart. Under certain circumstances, one 
acquires remarkable vigour! 


"I stumbled against the edge of the bed, and I fell on it still holding 
her in my arms... It was nice and warm in her bed. 


"An hour later, the candle having gone out, my landlady got up to light 
another. As she returned and slipped in by my side, her great, round leg 
crushing the sheets, she said in a coaxing, satisfied, perhaps grateful 
tone: 'Oh, the brute... the brute!..."" 








THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Wit and Humor of America, Volume IV. 


It is not easy, at the best, for two persons talking together to make 
the most of each other's thoughts, there are so many of them. 


[The company looked as if they wanted an explanation. | 


When John and Thomas, for instance, are talking together, it is natural 
enough that among the six there should be more or less confusion and 
misapprehension. 


[Our landlady turned pale;--no doubt she thought there was a screw loose 
in my intellects,--and that involved the probable loss of a boarder. A 
severe-looking person, who wears a Spanish cloak and a sad cheek, fluted 
by the passions of the melodrama, whom I understand to be the 
professional ruffian of the neighboring theater, alluded, with a certain 
lifting of the brow, drawing down of the corners of the mouth and 
somewhat rasping voce di petti_, to Falstaff's nine men in buckram. 
Everybody looked up. I believe the old gentleman opposite was afraid I 
should seize the carving-knife; at any rate, he slid it to one side, as 

it were carelessly. | 


I think, I said, I can make it plain to Benjamin Franklin here, that 
there are at least six personalities distinctly to be recognized as 
taking part in that dialogue between John and Thomas. 


{ 1. The real John; known only to his Maker. 

{ 2. John's ideal John; never the real one, and often 
Three Johns { very unlike him. 

{ 3. Thomas's ideal John; never the real John, nor 

{ John's John, but often very unlike either. 


{ 1. The real Thomas. 
Three Thomases { 2. Thomas's ideal Thomas. 
{ 3. John's ideal Thomas. 


Only one of the three Johns is taxed; only one can be weighed on a 
platform-balance; but the other two are just as important in the 
conversation. Let us suppose the real John to be old, dull and 
ill-looking. But as the Higher Powers have not conferred on men the gift 
of seeing themselves in the true light, John very possibly conceives 
himself to be youthful, witty, and fascinating, and talks from the point 
of view of this ideal. Thomas, again believes him to be an artful rogue, 
we will say; therefore he _is_ so far as Thomas's attitude in the 
conversation is concerned, an artful rogue, though really simple and 
stupid. The same conditions apply to the three Thomases. It follows, 
that, until a man can be found who knows himself as his Maker knows him, 


or who sees himself as others see him, there must be at least six 
persons engaged in every dialogue between two. Of these, the least 
important, philosophically speaking, is the one that we have called the 
real person. No wonder two disputants often get angry, when there are 
six of them talking and listening all at the same time. 


[A very unphilosophical application of the above remarks was made by a 
young fellow, answering to the name of John, who sits near me at table. 
A certain basket of peaches, a rare vegetable, little known to boarding 
houses, was on its way tome _via_ this unlettered Johannes. He 
appropriated the three that remained in the basket, remarking that there 
was just one apiece for him. I convinced him that his practical 

inference was hasty and illogical, but in the mean time he had eaten the 
peaches. ] 


"OUR SUMATRA CORRESPONDENCE 


"This island is now the property of the Stamford family,--having been 
won, it is said, in a raffle, by Sir ---- Stamford, during the 
stock-gambling mania of the South-Sea Scheme. The history of this 
gentleman may be found in an interesting series of questions 
(unfortunately not yet answered) contained in the "Notes and Queries." 
This island is entirely surrounded by the ocean, which here contains a 
large amount of saline substance, crystallizing in cubes remarkable for 
their symmetry, and frequently displays on its surface, during calm 
weather, the rainbow tints of the celebrated South-Sea bubbles. The 
summers are oppressively hot, and the winters very probably cold; but 
this fact can not be ascertained precisely, as, for some peculiar 

reason, the mercury in these latitudes never shrinks, as in more 
northern regions, and thus the thermometer is rendered useless in 
winter. 


"The principal vegetable productions of the island are the pepper-tree 
and the bread-fruit tree. Pepper being very abundantly produced, a 
benevolent society was organized in London during the last century for 
supplying the natives with vinegar and oysters, as an addition to that 
delightful condiment. [Note received from Dr. D.P.] It is said, however, 
that, as the oysters were of the kind called _natives_ in England, the 
natives of Sumatra, in obedience to a natural instinct, refused to touch 
them, and confined themselves entirely to the crew of the vessel in 
which they were brought over. This information was received from one of 
the oldest inhabitants, a native himself, and exceedingly fond of 
missionaries. He is said also to be very skilful in the cuisine_ 
peculiar to the island. 


"During the season of gathering the pepper, the persons employed are 
subject to various incommodities, the chief of which is violent and 
long-continued sternutation, or sneezing. Such is the vehemence of these 


attacks, that the unfortunate subjects of them are often driven backward 
for great distances at immense speed, on the well-known principle of the 
zolipile. Not being able to see where they are going, these poor 
creatures dash themselves to pieces against the rocks or are 
precipitated over the cliffs, and thus many valuable lives are lost 
annually. As, during the whole pepper-harvest, they feed exclusively on 
this stimulant, they become exceedingly irritable. The smallest injury 
is resented with ungovernable rage. A young man suffering from the 
_pepper-fever_, as it is called, cudgeled another most severely for 
appropriating a superannuated relative of trifling value, and was only 
pacified by having a present made him of a pig of that peculiar species 
of swine called the Peccavi_ by the Catholic Jews, who, it is well 
known, abstain from swine's flesh in imitation of the Mahometan 
Buddhists. 


"The bread-tree grows abundantly. Its branches are well known to Europe 
and America under the familiar name of _macaroni_. The smaller twigs are 
called _vermicelli_. They have a decided animal flavor, as may be 
observed in the soups containing them. Macaroni, being tubular, is the 
favorite habitat of a very dangerous insect, which is rendered 

peculiarly ferocious by being boiled. The government of the island, 
therefore, never allows a stick of it to be exported without being 
accompanied by a piston with which its cavity may at any time be 
thoroughly swept out. These are commonly lost or stolen before the 
macaroni arrives among us. It therefore always contains many of these 
insects, which, however, generally die of old age in the shops, so that 
accidents from this source are comparatively rare. 


"The fruit of the bread-tree consists principally of hot rolls. The 
buttered-muffin variety is supposed to be a hybrid with a cocoanut palm, 
the cream found on the milk of the cocoanut exuding from the hybrid in 
the shape of butter, just as the ripe fruit is splitting, so as to fit 

it for the tea-table, where it is commonly served up with cold--" 


--There,--I don't want to read any more of it. You see that many of 
these statements are highly improbable.--No, I shall not mention the 
paper.--No, neither of them wrote it, though it reminds me of the style 
of these popular writers. I think the fellow that wrote it must have 

been reading some of their stories, and got them mixed up with his 
history and geography. I don't suppose _he_ lies; he sells it to the 
editor, who knows how many squares off "Sumatra" is. The editor, who 
sells it to the public--by the way, the papers have been very 
civil--haven't they?--to the--the--what d'ye call it?--"Northern 
Magazine,"--isn't it?--got up by some of these Come-outers, down East, 
as an organ for their local peculiarities. 


* * * * * 


It is a very dangerous thing for a literary man to indulge his love for 


the ridiculous. People laugh _with_ him just so long as he amuses them; 
but if he attempts to be serious, they must still have their laugh, and 

so they laugh at_ him. There is in addition, however, a deeper reason 
for this than would at first appear. Do you know that you feel a little 
superior to every man who makes you laugh, whether by making faces or 
verses? Are you aware that you have a pleasant sense of patronizing him, 
when you condescend so far as to let him turn somersets, literal or 
literary, for your royal delight? Now if a man can only be allowed to 
stand on a dais, or raised platform, and look down on his neighbor who 
is exerting his talent for him, oh, it is all right!--first-rate 
performance!--and all the rest of the fine phrases. But if all at once 

the performer asks the gentleman to come upon the floor, and, stepping 
upon the platform, begins to talk down at him,--ah, that wasn't in the 
program! 


I have never forgotten what happened when Sydney Smith--who, as 
everybody knows, was an exceedingly sensible man, and a gentleman, every 
inch of him--ventured to preach a sermon on the Duties of Royalty. The 
"Quarterly," "so savage and tartly," came down upon him in the most 
contemptuous style, as "a joker of jokes," a "diner-out of the first 
water" in one of his own phrases; sneering at him, insulting him, as 
nothing but a toady of a court, sneaking behind the anonymous, would 
ever have been mean enough to do to a man of his position and genius, or 
to any decent person even.--If I were giving advice to a young fellow of 
talent, with two or three facets to his mind, I would tell him by all 
means to keep his wit in the background until after he had made a 
reputation by his more solid qualities. And so to an actor: Hamlet_ 
first and Bob Logic_ afterward, if you like; but don't think, as they 

say poor Liston used to, that people will be ready to allow that you can 
do anything great with Macbeth's_ dagger after flourishing about with 
_Paul Pry's_ umbrella. Do you know, too, that the majority of men look 
upon all who challenge their attention,--for a while, at least,--as 
beggars, and nuisances? They always try to get off as cheaply as they 
can; and the cheapest of all things they can give a literary man--pardon 
the forlorn pleasantry!--is the _funny_-bone. That is all very well so 

far as it goes, but satisfies no man, and makes a good many angry, as I 
told you on a former occasion. 


Oh, indeed, no!--I am not ashamed to make you laugh, occasionally. I 
think I could read you something I have in my desk that would probably 
make you smile. Perhaps I will read it one of these days, if you are 
patient with me when I am sentimental and reflective; not just now. The 
ludicrous has its place in the universe; it is not a human invention, 

but one of the Divine ideas, illustrated in the practical jokes as 

kittens and monkeys long before Aristophanes or Shakespeare. How curious 
it is that we always consider solemnity and the absence of all gay 
surprises and encounter of wits as essential to the idea of the future 

life of those whom we thus deprive of half their faculties and then 
called _blessed_! There are not a few who, even in this life, seem to be 


preparing themselves for that smileless eternity to which they look 
forward, by banishing all gaiety from their hearts and all joyousness 
from their countenances. I meet one such in the street not unfrequently, 

a person of intelligence and education, but who gives me (and all that 

he passes) such a rayless and chilling look of recognition,--something 

as if he were one of Heaven's assessors, come down to "doom" every 
acquaintance he met,--that I have sometimes begun to sneeze on the spot, 
and gone home with a violent cold, dating from that instant. I don't 

doubt he would cut his kitten's tail off, if he caught her playing with 

it. Please tell me, who taught her to play with it? 








MALVA 


By Maxime Gorky 
from The Project Gutenberg eBook, Twenty-six and One and Other Stories 


The sea laughed. 


It trembled at the warm and light breath of the wind and became covered 
with tiny wrinkles that reflected the sun in blinding fashion and 

laughed at the sky with its thousands of silvery lips. In the deep 

space between sea and sky buzzed the deafening and joyous sound of the 
waves chasing each other on the flat beach of the sandy promontory. 
This noise and brilliancy of sunlight, reverberated a thousand times by 
the sea, mingled harmoniously in ceaseless and joyous agitation. The 
sky was glad to shine; the sea was happy to reflect the glorious light. 


The wind caressed the powerful and satin-like breast of the sea, the sun 
heated it with its rays and it sighed as if fatigued by these ardent 
caresses; it filled the burning air with the salty aroma of its 

emanations. The green waves, coursing up the yellow sand, threw on the 
beach the white foam of their luxurious crests which melted with a 
gentle murmur, and wet it. 


At intervals along the beach, scattered with shells and sea weed, were 
stakes of wood driven into the sand and on which hung fishing nets, 
drying and casting shadows as fine as cobwebs. A few large boats and a 
small one were drawn up beyond high-water mark, and the waves as they 
ran up towards them seemed as if they were calling to them. Gaffs, 

oars, coiled ropes, baskets and barrels lay about in disorder and amidst 

it all was a cabin built of yellow branches, bark and matting. Above 

the general chaos floated a red rag at the extremity of a tall mast. 


Under the shade of a boat lay Vassili Legostev, the watchman at this 
outpost of the Grebentchikov fishing grounds. Lying on his stomach, his 
head resting on his hands, he was gazing fixedly out to sea, where away 


in the distance danced a black spot. Vassili saw with satisfaction that 
it grew larger and was drawing nearer. 


Screwing up his eyes on account of the glare caused by the reflection on 
the water, he grunted with pleasure and content. Malva was coming. A 
few minutes more and she would be there, laughing so heartily as to 
strain every stitch of her well-filled bodice. She would throw her 
robust and gentle arms around him and kiss him, and in that rich 
sonorous voice that startles the sea gulls would give him the news of 
what was going on yonder. They would make a good fish soup together, 
and drink brandy as they chatted and caressed each other. That is how 
they spent every Sunday and holiday. And at daylight he would row her 
back over the sea in the sharp morning air. Malva, still nodding with 
sleep, would hold the tiller and he would watch her as he pulled. She 
was amusing at those times, funny and charming both, like a cat which 
had eaten well. Sometimes she would slip from her seat and roll herself 
up at the bottom of the boat like a ball. 


As Vassili watched the little black spot grow larger it seemed to him 

that Malva was not alone in the boat. Could Serejka have come along 

with her? Vassili moved heavily on the sand, sat up, shaded his eyes 

with his hands, and with a show of ill humor began to strain his eyes to 

see who was coming. No, the man rowing was not Serejka. He rows strong 
but clumsily. If Serejka were rowing Malva would not take the trouble 

to hold the rudder. 


"Hey there!" cried Vassili impatiently. 

The sea gulls halted in their flight and listened. 

"Hallo! Hallo!" came back from the boat. It was Malva's sonorous voice. 
"Who's with you?" 

A laugh replied to him. 

"Jade!" swore Vassili under his breath. 

He spat on the ground with vexation. 

He was puzzled. While he rolled a cigarette he examined the neck and 
back of the rower who was rapidly drawing nearer. The sound of the 
water when the oars struck it resounded in the still air, and the sand 
crunched under the watchman's bare feet as he stamped about in his 


impatience. 


"Who's with you?" he cried, when he could discern the familiar smile on 
Malva's pretty plump face. 


"Wait. You'll know him all right," she replied laughing. 

The rower turned on his seat and, also laughing, looked at Vassili. 
The watchman frowned. It seemed to him that he knew the fellow. 
"Pull harder!" commanded Malva. 


The stroke was so vigorous that the boat was carried up the beach on a 
wave, fell over on one side and then righted itself while the wave 
rolled back laughing into the sea. The rower jumped out on the beach, 
and going up to Vassili said: 


"How are you, father?" 
"Iakov!" cried Vassili, more surprised than pleased. 


They embraced three times. Afterwards Vassili's stupor became mingled 
with both joy and uneasiness. The watchman stroked his blond beard with 
one hand and with the other gesticulated: 


"I knew something was up; my heart told me so. So it was you! I kept 
asking myself if it was Serejka. But I saw it was not Serejka. How did 
you come here?" 


Vassili would have liked to look at Malva, but his son's rollicking eyes 
were upon him and he did not dare. The pride he felt at having a son so 
strong and handsome struggled in him with the embarrassment caused by 
the presence of Malva. He shuffled about and kept asking Iakov one 
question after another, often without waiting for a reply. His head 

felt awhirl, and he felt particularly uneasy when he heard Malva say in 

a mocking tone. 


"Don't skip about--for joy. Take him to the cabin and give him 
something to eat." 


The father examined his son from head to foot. On the latter's lips 
hovered that cunning smile Vassili knew so well. Malva turned her green 
eyes from the father to the son and munched melon seeds between her 
small white teeth. Iakov smiled and for a few seconds, which were 
painful to Vassili, all three were silent. 


"I'll come back in a moment," said Vassili suddenly going towards the 
cabin. "Don't stay there in the sun, I'm going to fetch some water. 
We'll make some soup. I'll give you some fish soup, Iakov." 


He seized a saucepan that was lying on the ground and disappeared behind 
the fishing nets. 


Malva and the peasant followed him. 


"Well, my fine young fellow, I brought you to your father, didn't I?" 
said Malva, brushing up against Iakov's robust figure. 


He turned towards her his face framed in its curled blond beard, and 
with a brilliant gleam in his eyes said: 


"Yes, here we are--It's fine here, isn't it? What a stretch of sea!" 
"The sea is great. Has the old man changed much?" 


"No, not much. I expected to find him more grey. He's still pretty 
solid." 


"How long is it since you saw him?" 

"About five years. I was nearly seventeen when he left the village." 
They entered the cabin, the air of which was suffocating from the heat 
and the odor of cooking fish. They sat down. Between them there was a 
roughly-hewn oak table. They looked at each other for a long time 
without speaking. 

"So you want to work here?" said Malva at last. 


"I don't know. If I find something, I'll work." 


"You'll find work," replied Malva with assurance, examining him 
critically with her green eyes. 


He paid no attention to her, and with his sleeve wiped away the 
perspiration that covered his face. 


She suddenly began to laugh. 

"Your mother probably sent messages for your father by you?" 

Iakov gave a shrug of ill humor and replied: 

"Of course. What if she did?" 

"Oh, nothing." 

And she laughed the louder. 

Her laugh displeased Iakov. He paid no attention to her and thought of 


his mother's instructions. When she accompanied him to the end of the 
village she had said quickly, blinking her eyes: 


"In Christ's name, Iakov say to him: 'Father, mother is alone yonder. 
Five years have gone by and she is always alone. She is getting old.’ 
Tell him that, Iakov, my little Iakov, for the love of God. Mother will 
soon be an old woman. She's always alone, always at work. In Christ's 
name, tell him that." 


And she had wept silently, hiding her face in her apron. 


Iakov had not pitied her then, but he did now. And his face took on a 
hard expression before Malva, as if he were about to abuse her. 


"Here I am!" cried Vassili, bursting in on them with a wriggling fish in 
one hand and a knife in the other. 


He had not got over his uneasiness, but had succeeded in dissimulating 
it deep within him. Now he looked at his guests with serenity and good 


nature; only his manner was more agitated than usual. 


"T'll make a bit of a fire in a minute, and we'll talk. Why, Iakov, 
what a fine fellow you've grown!" 


Again he disappeared. 

Malva went on munching her melon seeds. She stared familiarly at Iakov. 
He tried not to meet her eyes, although he would have liked to, and he 
thought to himself: 


"Life must come easy here. People seem to eat as much as they want to. 
How strong she is and father, too!" 


Then intimidated by the silence, he said aloud: 
"I forgot my bag in the boat. I'll go and get it." 


Iakov rose leisurely and went out. Vassili appeared a moment later. He 
bent down towards Malva and said rapidly with anger: 


"What did you want to bring him for? What shall I tell him about you?" 

"What's that to me? Am I afraid of him? Or of you?" she asked, closing 
her green eyes with disdain. Then she laughed: "How you went on when 
you saw him. It was so funny!" 

"Funny, eh?" 

The sand crunched under Iakov's steps and they had to suspend their 


conversation. Iakov had brought a bag which he threw into a corner. He 
cast a hostile look at the young woman. 


She went on munching her seeds. Vassili, seating himself on the 
woodbin, said with a forced smile: 


"What made you think of coming?" 
"Why, I just came. We wrote you." 
"When? I haven't received any letter." 
"Really? We wrote often." 


"The letter must have got lost," said Vassili regretfully. "It always 
does when it's important." 


"So you don't know how things are at home?" asked Iakov, suspiciously. 
"How should I know? I received no letter." 


Then Iakov told him that the horse was dead, that all the corn had been 
eaten before the beginning of February, and that he himself had been 
unable to find any work. Hay was also short, and the cow had almost 
perished from hunger. They had managed as best they could until April 
and then they decided that Iakov should join the father far away and 
work three months with him. That is what they had written. Then they 
sold three sheep, bought flour and hay and Iakov had started. 


"How is that possible?" cried Vassali. "I sent you some money." 


"Your money didn't go far. We repaired the cottage, we had to marry 
sister off and I bought a plough. You know five years is a long time." 


"Hum," said Vassili, "wasn't it enough? What a tale of woe! Ah, 
there's my soup boiling over!" 


He rose and stooping before the fire on which was the saucepan, Vassili 
meditated while throwing the scum into the flame. Nothing in his son's 
recital had touched him particularly, and he felt irritated against his 
wife and Iakov. He had sent them a great deal of money during the last 
five years, and yet they had not been able to manage. If Malva had not 
been present he would have told his son what he thought about it. Iakov 
was smart enough to leave the village on his own responsibility and 
without the father's permission, but he had not been able to get a 

living out of the soil. Vassili sighed as he stirred the soup, and as 

he watched the blue flames he thought of his son and Malva. 
Henceforward, he thought, his life would be less agreeable, less free. 
Iakov had surely guessed what Malva was. 


Meanwhile Malva, in the cabin, was trying to arouse the rustic with her 


bold eyes. 

"Perhaps you left a girl in the village?" she asked suddenly. 

"Perhaps," he responded surlily. 

Inwardly he was abusing Malva. 

"Is she pretty?" she asked with indifference. 

Iakov made no reply. 

"Why don't you answer? Is she better looking than I, or no?" 

He looked at her in spite of himself. Her cheeks were sunburnt and 
plump, her lips red and tempting and now, parted in a malicious smile, 
showing the white even teeth, they seemed to tremble. Her bust was full 
and firm under a pink cotton waist that set off to advantage her trim 
waist and well-rounded arms. But he did not like her green and cynical 
eyes. 


"Why do you talk like that?" he asked. 


He sighed without reason and spoke in a beseeching tone, yet he wanted 
to speak brutally to her. 


"How shall I talk?" she asked laughing. 
"There you are, laughing--at what?" 
"At you--." 


"What have I done to you?" he said with irritation. And once more he 
lowered his eyes under her gaze. 


She made no reply. 

Iakov understood her relations towards his father perfectly well and 
that prevented him from expressing himself freely. He was not 
surprised. It would have been difficult for a man like his father to 


have been long without a companion. 


"The soup is ready," announced Vassili, at the threshold of the cabin. 
"Get the spoons, Malva." 


When she found the spoons she said she must go down to the sea to wash 
them. 


The father and son watched her as she ran down the sands and both were 


silent. 

"Where did you meet her?" asked Vassili, finally. 

"I went to get news of you at the office. She was there. She said to 

me: 'Why go on foot along the sand? Come in the boat. I'm going 
there.' And so we started." 

"And--what do you think of her?" 

"Not bad," said Iakov, vaguely, blinking his eyes. 

"What could I do?" asked Vassili. "I tried at first. But it was 
impossible. She mends my clothes and so on. Besides it's as easy to 
escape from death as from a woman when once she's after you." 

"What's it to me?" said Iakov. "It's your affair. I'm not your judge." 
Malva now returned with the spoons, and they sat down to dinner. They 
ate without talking, sucking the bones noisily and spitting them out on 
the sand, near the door. Iakov literally devoured his food, which 
seemed to please Malva vastly; she watched with tender interest his 
sunburnt cheeks extend and his thick humid lips moving quickly. Vassili 
was not hungry. He tried, however, to appear absorbed in the meal so as 
to be able to watch Malva and Iakov at his ease. 

After awhile, when Iakov had eaten his fill he said he was sleepy. 


"Lie down here," said Vassili. "We'll wake you up." 


"I'm willing," said Iakov, sinking down on a coil of rope. "And what 
will you do?" 


Embarrassed by his son's smile, Vassili left the cabin hastily, Malva 
frowned and replied to Iakov: 


"What's that to you? Learn to mind your own business, my lad." 

Then she went out. 

Iakov turned over and went to sleep. 

Vassili had fixed three stakes in the sand, and with a piece of matting 

had rigged up a shelter from the sun. Then he lay down flat on his back 

and contemplated the sky. When Malva came up and dropped on the sand by 


his side he turned towards her with vexation plainly written on his face. 


"Well, old man," she said laughing, "you don't seem pleased to see your 
son." 


"He mocks me. And why? Because of you," replied Vassili testily. 


"Oh, Iam sorry. What can we do? I mustn't come here again, eh? All 
right. I'll not come again." 


"Siren that you are! Ah, you women! He mocks me and you too--and yet 
you are what I have dearest to me." 


He moved away from her and was silent. Squatting on the sand, with her 
legs drawn up to her chin, Malva balanced herself gently to and fro, 

idly gazing with her green eyes over the dazzling joyous sea, and she 
smiled with triumph as all women do when they understand the power of 
their beauty. 

"Why don't you speak?" asked Vassili. 

"I'm thinking," said Malva. Then after a pause she added: 

"Your son's a fine fellow." 

"What's that to you?" cried Vassili, jealously. 


"Who knows?" 


He glanced at her suspiciously. "Take care," he said, menacingly. 
"Don't play the imbecile. I'm a patient man, but I mustn't be crossed." 


He ground his teeth and clenched his fists. 


"Don't frighten me, Vassili," she said indifferently, without looking up 
at him. 


"Well, stop your joking." 

"Don't try to frighten me." 

"T'll soon make you dance if you begin any foolishness." 

"Would you beat me?" 

She went up to him and gazed with curiosity at his frowning face. 

"One would think you were a countess. Yes, I would beat you." 

"Yet I'm not your wife," said Malva, calmly. "You have been accustomed 
to beat your wife for nothing, and you imagine that you can do the same 


with me. No, Iam free. I belong only to myself, and I am afraid of no 
one. But you are afraid of your son, and now you dare threaten me." 


She shook her head with disdain. Her careless manner cooled Vassili's 
anger. He had never seen her look so beautiful. 


"T have something else to tell you," she went on. "You boasted to 
Serejka that I could no more get along without you than without bread, 
and that I cannot live without you. You are mistaken. Perhaps it is 
not you that I love and not for you that I come. Perhaps I love the 
peace of this deserted beach. (Here she made a wide gesture with her 
arms.) Perhaps I love these lonely sands, with their vast stretch of 

sea and sky, and to be away from vile beings. Because you are here is 
nothing to me. If this were Serejka's place I should come here. If 
your son lived here, I should come too. It would be better still if no 
one were here, for I am disgusted with you all. But if I take it into 

my head one day--beautiful as I am--I can always choose a man, and one 
who'll please me better than you." 


"So, so!" hissed Vassili, furiously, and he seized her by the throat. 
"So that's your game, is it?" 


He shook her, and she did not strive to get away from his grasp, 
although her face was congested and her eyes bloodshot. She merely 
placed her two hands on the rough hands that were around her throat. 


"Ah, now I know you!" Vassili was hoarse with rage. "And yet you said 
you loved me, and you kissed me and caressed me? Ah, I'll show you!" 


Holding her down to the ground, he struck her repeatedly with his 
clenched fist. Finally, fatigued with the exertion, he pushed her away 
from him crying: 


"There, serpent. Now you've got what you deserved." 


Without a complaint, silent and calm, Malva fell back on her back, all 
crumpled, red and still beautiful. Her green eyes watched him furtively 
under the lashes, and burned with a cold flame full of hatred, but he, 
gasping with excitement and satisfied with the punishment he had 
inflicted, did not notice the look, and when he stooped down towards her 
to see if she was crying, she smiled up at him gently. 


He looked at her, not understanding and not knowing what to do next. 
Should he beat her again? But his fury was appeased, and he had no 
desire to recommence. 

"How you love me!" she whispered. 


Vassili felt hot all over. 


"All right! all right! the devil take you," he said gloomily. "Are you 


satisfied now?" 


"Was I not foolish, Vassili? I thought you no longer loved me! I said 
to myself, 'now his son is here he will neglect me for him." 


And she burst out laughing, a strange forced laugh. 
"Foolish girl!" said Vassili, smiling in spite of himself. 


He felt himself at fault, and was sorry for her, but remembering what 
she had said, he went on crossly: 


"My son has nothing to do with it. If I beat you it was your own fault. 
Why did you cross me?" 


"I did it on purpose to try you." 
And purring like a cat she rubbed herself against his shoulder. 


He glanced furtively towards the cabin and bending down embraced the 
young woman. 


"To try me?" he repeated. "As if you wanted to do that? You see the 
result?" 


"Oh, that's nothing!" said Malva, half closing her eyes. "I'm not 
angry. You beat me only because you loved me. You'll make it up to me.' 


She gave him a long look, trembled and lowering her voice repeated: 
"Oh, yes, you'll make it up to me." 

Vassili interpreted her words in a sense agreeable to him. 

"How?" he asked. 

"You'll see," replied Malva calmly, very calmly, but her lips trembled. 
"Ah, my darling!" cried Vassili, clasping her close in his arms. "Do 
you know that since I have beaten you I love you better." Her head fell 
back on his shoulders and he placed his lips on her trembling mouth. 
The sea gulls whirled about over their heads uttering hoarse cries. 
From the distance came the regular and gentle splash of the tiny waves 
breaking on the sand. 

When, at last, they broke from their long embrace, Malva sat up on 


Vassili's knee. The peasant's face, tanned by wind and sun, was bent 
close to hers and his great blond beard tickled her neck. The young 


woman was motionless; only the gradual and regular rise and fall of her 
bosom showed her to be alive. Vassili's eyes wandered in turn from the 
sea to this woman by his side. He told Malva how tired he was of living 
alone and how painful were his sleepless nights filled with gloomy 
thoughts. Then he kissed her again on the mouth with the same sound 
that he might have made in chewing a hot piece of meat. 


They stayed there three hours in this way, and finally, when he saw the 
sun setting, Vassili said with a bored look: 


"I must go and make some tea. Our guest will soon he awake." 


Malva rose with the indolent gesture of a languorous cat, and with a 

gesture of regret he started towards the cabin. Through her half-open 

lids the young woman watched him as he moved away, and sighed as people 
sigh when they have borne too heavy a burden. 


* * * * * 


Fifteen days later it was again Sunday and again Vassili Legostev, 
stretched out on the sand near his hut, was gazing out to sea, waiting 
for Malva. And the deserted sea laughed, playing with the reflections 
of the sun, and legions of waves were born to run on the sand, deposit 
the foam of their crests and return to the sea, where they melted. 


All was as before. Only Vassili, who the last time awaited her coming 
with peaceful security, was now filled with impatience. Last Sunday she 
had not come; to-day she would surely come. He did not doubt it for a 
moment, but he wanted to see her as soon as possible. Iakov, at least, 
would not be there to embarrass them. The day before yesterday, as he 
passed with the other fishermen, he said he would go to town on Sunday 
to buy a blouse. He had found work at fifteen roubles a month. 


Except for the gulls, the sea was still deserted. The familiar little 
black spot did not appear, 


"Ah, you're not coming!" said Vassili, with ill humor. "All right, 
don't. I don't want you." 


And he spat with disdain in the direction of the water. 
The sea laughed. 


"If, at least, Serejka would come," he thought. And he tried to think 
only of Serejka. "What a good-for-nothing the fellow is! Robust, able 
to read, seen the world--but what a drunkard! Yet good company. One 
can't feel dull in his company. The women are mad for him; all run 
after him. Malva's the only one that keeps aloof. No, no sign of her! 
What a cursed woman! Perhaps she's angry because I beat her." 


Thus, thinking of his son, of Serejka, but more often of Malva, Vassili 
paced up and down the sandy beach, turning every now and then to look 
anxiously out to sea. But Malva did not come. 

This is what had happened. 

Iakov rose early, and on going down to the beach as usual to wash 
himself, he saw Malva. She was seated on the bow of a large fishing 
boat anchored in the surf and letting her bare feet hang, sat combing 

her damp hair. 

Iakov stopped to watch her. 

"Have you had a bath?" he cried. 


She turned to look at him, and glanced down at her feet: then, 
continuing to comb herself, she replied: 


"Yes, I took a bath. Why are you up so early?" 
"Aren't you up early?" 


"I am not an example for you. If you did all I do, you'd be in all 
kinds of trouble." 


"Why do you always wish to frighten me?" he asked. 
"And you, why do you make eyes at me?" 


Iakov had no recollection of having looked at her more than at the other 
women on the fishing grounds, but now he said to her suddenly: 


"Because you are so--appetizing." 

"If your father heard you, he'd give you an appetite! No, my lad, don't 
run after me, because I don't want to be between you and Vassili. You 
understand?" 

"What have I done?" asked Iakov. "I haven't touched you." 

"You daren't touch me," retorted Malva. 


There was such a contemptuous tone in her voice that he resented this. 


"So I dare not?" he replied, climbing up on the boat and seating himself 
at her side. 


"No, you dare not." 


"And if I touch you?" 

"Try!" 

"What would you do?" 

"I'd give you such a box on the ear that you would fall into the water." 
"Let's see you do it" 

"Touch me if you dare!" 

Throwing his arm around her waist, he pressed her to his breast. 
"Here Iam. Now box my ears." 


"Let me be, Iakov," she said, quickly, trying to disengage herself from 
his arms which trembled. 


"Where is the punishment you promised me?" 

"Let go or take care!" 

"Oh, stop your threats--luscious strawberry that you are!" 

He drew her to him and pressed his thick lips into her sunburnt cheek. 


She gave a wild laugh of defiance, seized Iakov's arms and suddenly, 

with a quick movement of her whole body threw herself forward. They 
fell into the water enlaced, forming a single heavy mass, and 

disappeared under the splashing foam. Then from beneath the agitated 
water Iakov appeared, looking half drowned. Malva, at his side swimming 
like a fish, eluded his grasp, and tried to prevent him regaining the 

boat. Iakov struggled desperately, striking the water and roaring like 

a walrus, while Malva, screaming with laughter, swam round and round 
him, throwing the salt water in his face, and then diving to avoid his 
vigorous blows. 


At last he caught her and pulled her under the water, and the waves 
passed over both their heads. Then they came to the surface again both 
panting with the exertion. Thus they played like two big fish until, 
finally, tired out and full of salt water, they climbed up the beach and 
sat down in the sun to dry. 


Malva laughed and twisted her hair to get the water out. 


The day was growing. The fishermen, after their night of heavy slumber, 
were emerging from their huts, one by one. From the distance all looked 


alike. One began to strike blows on an empty barrel at regular 
intervals. Two women were heard quarrelling. Dogs barked. 


"They are getting up," said Iakov. "And I wanted to start to town 
early. I've lost time with you." 


"One does nothing good in my company," she said, half in jest, half 
seriously. 


"What a habit you have of scaring people," replied Iakov. 

"You'll see when your father--." 

This allusion to his father angered him. 

"What about my father? I'm not a boy. And I'm not blind, either. He's 
not a saint, either; he deprives himself of nothing. If you don't mind 
I'll steal you from my father." 

"You?" 

"Do you think I wouldn't dare?" 

"Really?" 

"Now, look you," he began furiously, "don't defy me. I--." 

"What now?" she asked with indifference. 

"Nothing." 

He turned away with a determined look on his face. 

"How brave you are," she said, tauntingly. "You remind me of the 
inspector's little dog. At a distance he barks and threatens to bite, 

but when you get near him he puts his tail between his legs and runs 
away." 

"All right," cried Iakov, angrily. "Wait! you'll see what I am." 
Advancing towards them came a sunburnt, tattered and muscular-looking 
individual. He wore a ragged red shirt, his trousers were full of 

holes, and his feet were bare. His face was covered with freckles and 
he had big saucy blue eyes and an impertinent turned-up nose. When he 


came up he stopped and made a grimace. 


"Serejka drank yesterday, and today Serejka's pocket is empty. Lend me 
twenty kopeks. I'll not return them." 


Iakov burst out laughing; Malva smiled. 


"Give me the money," went on the tramp. "I'll marry you for twenty 
kopeks if you like." 


"You're an odd fellow," said Iakov, "are you a priest?" 


"Imbecile question," replied Serejka. "Wasn't I servant to a priest at 
Ouglitch?" 


"I don't want to get married," said Iakov. 

"Give the money all the same, and I won't tell your father you're paying 
court to his queen," replied Serejka, passing his tongue over his dry 

and cracked lips. 

Iakov did not want to give twenty kopeks, but they had warned him to be 
on his guard when dealing with Serejka, and to put up with his whims. 
The tramp never demanded much, but if he was refused he spread evil 
tales about you or else he would beat you. So Iakov, sighing, put his 
hand in his pocket. 

"That's right," said Serejka, with a tone of encouragement, and he sat 
down beside them on the sand. "Always do what I tell you and you'll be 
happy. And you," he went on, turning to Malva--"when are you going to 


marry me? Better be quick. I don't like to wait long." 


"You are too ragged. Begin by sewing up your holes and then we'll see," 
replied Malva. 


Serejka regarded his rents with a reproachful air and shook his head. 
"Give me one of your skirts, that'll be better." 

"Yes, I can," said Malva, laughing. 

"I'm serious. You must have an old one you don't want." 

"You'd do better to buy yourself a pair of trousers." 

"I prefer to drink the money." 


Serejka rose and, jingling his twenty kopeks, shuffled off, followed by 
a strange smile from Malva. 


When he was some distance away, Iakov said: 


"In our village such a braggart would goon have been put in his place. 
Here, every one seems afraid of him." 


Malva looked at Iakov and replied, disdainfully: 

"You don't know his worth." 

"There's nothing to know. He's worth five kopeks a hundred." 

She did not reply, but watched the play of the waves as they chased one 
after the other, swaying the fishing boat. The mast inclined now to 
right, now to left, and the bow rose and then fell suddenly, striking 

the water with a loud splash. 

"Why don't you go?" asked Malva. 

"Where?" he asked. 

"You wanted to go to town." 

"I shan't go now." 

"Well, go to your father's." 

"And you?" 

"What?" 

"Shall you go, too?" 

"No." 

"Then I shan't either." 

"Are you going to stay round me all day?" 

"IT don't want your company so much as that," replied Iakov, offended. 
He rose and moved away. But he was mistaken in saying that he did not 
need her, for when away from her he felt lonely. A strange feeling had 
come to him after their conversation, a secret desire to protest against 
the father. Only yesterday this feeling had not existed, nor even 

to-day, before he saw Malva. Now it seemed to him that his father 
embarrassed him and stood in his way, although he was far away over the 
sea yonder, on a narrow tongue of sand almost invisible to the eye. 
Then it seemed to him, too, that Malva was afraid of the father; if she 
were not afraid she would talk differently. Now she was missing in his 


life while only that morning he had not thought of her. 


And so he wandered for several hours along the beach, stopping here and 
there to chat with fishermen he knew. At noon he took a siesta under 


the shade of an upturned boat. When he awoke he took another stroll and 
came across Malva far from the fishing ground, reading a tattered book 
under the shade of the willows. 

She looked up at Iakov and smiled. 

"Ah, there you are," he said, sitting down beside her. 


"Have you been looking for me long?" she asked, demurely. 


"Looking for you? What an idea?" replied Iakov, who was only just 
beginning to realize that it was the truth. 


"Do you know how to read?" she asked. 

"Yes--I used to, but I've forgotten everything." 

"So have I." 

"Why didn't you go to the headland to-day?" asked Iakov, suddenly. 
"What's that to you?" 

Iakov plucked a leaf and chewed it. 


"Listen," he said in a low tone and drawing near her. "Listen to what 
I'm going to say. I'm young and I love you." 


"You're a silly lad, very silly," said Malva, shaking her head. 


"I may be a fool," cried Iakov, passionately. "But I love you, I love 
you." 


"Be silent! Go away!" 
"Why?" 
"Because." 


"Don't be obstinate." He took her gently by the shoulders. "Can't you 
understand?" 


"Go away, Iakov," she cried, severely. "Go away!" 


"Oh, if that's the tone you take I don't care a rap. You're not the 
only woman here. You imagine that you are better than the others." 


She made no reply, rose and brushed the dust off her skirt. 


"Come," she said. 
And they went back to the fishing grounds side by side. 


They walked slowly on account of the soft sand. Suddenly, as they were 
nearing the boats, Iakov stopped short and seized Malva by the arms. 


"Are you driving me desperate on purpose? Why do you play with me like 
this?" he demanded. 


"Leave me alone, I tell you," she said, calmly disengaging herself from 
his grasp. 


Serejka appeared from behind a boat. He shook his fist at the couple, 
and said, threateningly: 


"So, that's how you go off together. Vassili shall know of this." 


"Go to the devil, all of you!" cried Malva. And she left them, 
disappearing among the boats. 


Iakov stood facing Serejka, and looked him square in the face. Serejka 
boldly returned the stare and so they remained for a minute or two, like 
two rams ready to charge on each other. Then without a word each turned 
away and went off in a different direction. 


The sea was calm and crimson with the rays of the setting sun. A 
confused sound hovered over the fishing ground. The voice of a drunken 
woman sang hysterically words devoid of sense. 


* * * * * 


In the dawn's pure light the sea still slumbered, reflecting the 
pearl-like clouds. On the headland a party of fishermen still only half 
awake moved slowly about, getting ready the rigging of their boat. 


Serejka, bareheaded and tattered as usual, stood in the bow hurrying the 
men on with a hoarse voice, the result of his drunken orgy of the 
previous night. 

"Where are the oars, Vassili?" 

Vassili, moody as a dark autumn day, was arranging the net at the bottom 
of the boat. Serejka watched him and, when he looked his way, smacked 
his lips, signifying that he wanted to drink. 

"Have you any brandy," he asked. 


"Yes," growled Vassili. 


"Good. I'll take a nip when they've gone." 
"Is all ready?" cried the fishermen. 


"Let go!" commanded Serejka, jumping to the ground. "Be careful. Go 
far out so as not to entangle the net." 


The big boat slid down the greased planks to the water, and the 
fishermen, jumping in as it went, seized the oars, ready to strike the 
water directly she was afloat. Then with a big splash the graceful bark 
forged ahead through the great plain of luminous water. 


"Why didn't you come Sunday?" said Vassili, as the two men went back to 
the cabin. 


"T couldn't." 
"You were drunk?" 


"No, I was watching your son and his step-mother," said Serejka, 
phlegmatically. 


"A new worry on your shoulders," said Vassili, sarcastically and with a 
forced smile. "They are only children." He was tempted to learn where 
and how Serejka had seen Malva and Iakov the day before, but he was 
ashamed. 


"Why don't you ask news of Malva?" asked Serejka, as he gulped down a 
glass of brandy. 


"What do I care what she does?" replied Vassili, with indifference, 
although he trembled with a secret presentiment. 


"As she didn't come Sunday, you should ask what she was doing. I know 
you are jealous, you old dog!" 


"Oh, there are many like her," said Vassili, carelessly. 


"Are there?" said Serejka, imitating him. "Ah, you peasants, you're all 
alike. As long as you gather your honey, it's all one to you." 


"What's she to you?" broke in Vassili with irritation. "Have you come 
to ask her hand in marriage?" 


"I know she's yours," said Serejka. "Have I ever bothered you? But now 
Iakov, your son, is all the time dancing around her, it's different. 

Beat him, do you hear? If not, I will. You've got a strong fist if you 

are a fool." 


Vassili did not reply, but watched the boat as it turned about and made 
toward the beach again. 


"You are right," he said finally. "Iakov will hear from me." 
"I don't like him. He smells too much of the village," said Serejka. 


In the distance, on the sea, was opening out the pink fan formed by the 
rays of the rising sun. The glowing orb was already emerging from the 
water. Amid the noise of the waves was heard from the boat the distant 


cry: 
"Draw in!" 


"Come, boys!" cried Serejka, to the other fishermen on the beach. 
"Let's pull together." 


"When you see Iakov tell him to come here to-morrow," said Vassili. 


The boat grounded on the beach and the fishermen, jumping out, pulled 
their end of the net so that the two groups gradually met, the cork 
floats bobbing up and down on the water forming a perfect semi-circle. 


* * * * * 


Very late on the evening of the same day, when the fishermen had 
finished their dinner, Malva, tired and thoughtful, had seated herself 

on an old boat turned upside down and was watching the sea, already 
screened in twilight. In the distance a fire was burning, and Malva 
knew that Vassili had lighted it. Solitary and as if lost in the 

darkening shadows, the flame leaped high at times and then fell back as 
if broken. And Malva felt a certain sadness as she watched that red dot 
abandoned in the desert of ocean, and palpitating feebly among the 
indefatigable and incomprehensible murmur of the waves. 


"What are you doing there?" asked Serejka's voice behind her. 
"What's that to you?" she replied dryly, without stirring. 


He lighted a cigarette, was silent a moment and then said in a friendly 
tone: 


"What a funny woman you are! First you run away from everybody, and 
then you throw yourself round everyone's neck." 


"Not round yours," said Malva, carelessly. 


"Not mine, perhaps, but round Iakov's." 


"It makes you envious." 

"Hum! do you want me to speak frankly?" 

"Speak." 

"Have yon broken off with Vassili?" 

"I don't know," she replied, after a silence. "I am vexed with him." 
"Why?" 

"He beat me." 

"Really? And you let him?" 


Serejka could not understand it. He tried to catch a glimpse of Malva's 
face, and made an ironical grimace. 


"I need not have let him beat me," she said. "I did not want to defend 
myself." 


"So you love the old grey cat as much as that?" grinned Serejka, puffing 
out a cloud of smoke. "I thought better of you than that." 


"I love none of you," she said, again indifferent and wafting the smoke 
away with her hand. 


"But if you don't love him, why did you let him beat you?" 
"Do you suppose I know? Leave me alone." 

"It's funny," said Serejka, shaking his head. 

Both remained silent. 


Night was falling. The shadows came down from the slow-moving clouds to 
the seas beneath. The waves murmured. 


Vassili's fire had gone out on the distant headland, but Malva continued 
to gaze in that direction. 


* * * * * 
The father and son were seated in the cabin facing each other, and 


drinking brandy which the youth had brought with him to conciliate the 
old man and so as not to be weary in his company. 


Serejka had told Iakov that his father was angry with him on account of 
Malva, and that he had threatened to beat Malva until she was half dead. 
He also said that was the reason she resisted Iakov's advances. 


This story had excited Iakov's resentment against his father. He now 
looked upon him as an obstacle in his road that he could neither remove 
nor get around. 


But feeling himself of equal strength as his adversary, Iakov regarded 
his father boldly, with a look that meant: "Touch me if you dare!" 


They had both drunk two glasses without exchanging a word, except a few 
commonplace remarks about the fisheries. Alone amidst the deserted 
waters each nursed his hatred, and both knew that this hate would soon 
burst forth into flame. 


"How's Serejka?" at last Vassili blurted out. 


"Drunk as usual," replied Iakov, pouring our some more brandy for his 
father. 


"He'll end badly--and if you don't take care you'll do the same." 

"I shall never become like him," replied Iakov, surlily. 

"No?" said Vassili, frowning. "I know what I'm talking about. How long 
are you here already? Two months. You must soon think of going back. 
How much money have you saved?" 


"In so little time I've not been able to save any," replied Iakov. 


"Then you don't want to stay here any longer, my lad, go back to the 
village." 


Iakov smiled. 


"Why these grimaces?" cried Vassili threateningly, and impatient at his 
son's coolness. "Your father's advising you and you mock him. You're 
in too much of a hurry to play the independent. You want to be put in 
the traces again." 


Iakov poured out some more brandy and drank it. These coarse reproaches 
offended him, but he mastered himself, not wanting to arouse his 


father's anger. 


Seeing that his son had drunk again, alone, without filling his glass, 
made Vassili more angry than ever. 


"Your father says to you, 'Go home,' and you laugh at him. Very well, 


I'll speak differently. You'll get your pay Saturday and trot--home to 
the village--do you understand?" 


"I won't go," said Iakov, firmly. 


"What!" cried Vassili, and leaning his two hands on the edge of the 
table he rose to his feet. "Have I spoken, yes or no? You dog, barking 
at your father! Do you forget that I can do what I please with you?" 


His mouth trembled with passion, his face was convulsed, and two swollen 
veins stood out on his temples. 


"I forget nothing," said Iakov, in a low tone and not looking at his 
father. "And you--have you forgotten nothing?" 


"It's not your place to preach to me. I'll break every bone in your 
body." 


Iakov avoided the hand that his father raised over his head and a 
feeling of savage hatred arose in him. He said, between his clenched 
teeth: 


"Don't touch me. We're not in the village now." 
"Be silent. I'm your father everywhere." 


They stood facing each other, Vassili, his eyes bloodshot, his neck 
outstretched, his fists clenched, panted his brandy-smelling breath in 
his son's face. Iakov stepped back. He was watching his father's 
movements, ready to ward off blows, peaceful outwardly, but steaming 
with perspiration. Between them was the table. 


"Perhaps I won't give you a good beating?" cried Vassili hoarsely, and 
bending his back like a cat about to make a spring. 


"Here we are equal," said Iakov, watching him warily. "You are a 
fisherman, I too. Why do you attack me like this? Do you think I do 
not understand? You began." 


Vassili howled with passion, and raised his arm to strike so rapidly 
that Iakov had no time to avoid it. The blow fell on his head. He 
staggered and ground his teeth in his father's face. 


"Wait!" cried the latter, clenching his fists and again threatening him. 


They were now at close quarters, and their feet were entangled in the 
empty sacks and cordage on the floor. Iakov, protecting himself as best 
he could against his father's blows, pale and bathed in perspiration, 

his teeth clenched, his eyes brilliant as a wolf's, slowly retreated, 


and as his father charged upon him, gesticulating with ferocity and 
blind with rage, like a wild boar, he turned and ran out of the cabin, 
down towards the sea. 


Vassili started in pursuit, his head bent, his arms extended, but his 

foot caught in some rope, and he fell all his length on the sand. He 

tried to rise, but the fall had taken all the fight out of him and he 

sank back on the beach, shaking his fist at lakov, who remained grinning 
at a safe distance. He shouted: 


"Be cursed! I curse you forever!" 


Bitterness came into Vassili's soul as he realized his own position. He 
sighed heavily. His head bent low as if an immense weight had crushed 
him. For an abandoned woman he had deserted his wife, with whom he had 
lived faithfully for fifteen years, and the Lord had punished him by 

this rebellion of his son. His son had mocked him and trampled on his 
heart. Yes, he was punished for the past. He made the sign of the 

cross and remained seated, blinking his eyes to free them from the tears 

that were blinding them. 


And the sun went down into the sea, and the crimson twilight faded away 
in the sky. A warm wind caressed the face of the weeping peasant. Deep 
in his resolutions of repentance he stayed there until he fell asleep 

shortly before dawn. 


* * * * * 


The day following the quarrel, Iakov went off with a party to fish 
thirty miles out at sea. He returned alone five days later for 
provisions. It was midday when he arrived, and everyone was resting 
after dinner. It was unbearably hot. The sand burned his feet and the 
shells and fish bones pricked them. As Iakov carefully picked his way 
along the beach he regretted he had no boots on. He did not want to 
return to the bark as he was in a hurry to eat and to see Malva. Many a 
time had he thought of her during the long lonely hours on the sea. He 
wondered if she and his father had seen each other again and what they 
had said. Perhaps the old man had beaten her. 


The deserted fisheries were slumbering, as if overcome by the heat. In 
the inspector's office a child was crying. From behind a heap of 
barrels came the sound of voices. 


Iakov turned his steps in that direction. He thought he recognised 
Malva's voice, but when he arrived at the barrels he recoiled a step and 
stopped. 


In the shade, lying on his back, with his arms under his head, was 
Serejka. Near him were, on one side, Vassili and, on the other, Malva. 


Iakov thought to himself: "Why is father here. Has he left his post so 
as to be nearer Malva and to watch her? Should he go up to them or not." 


"So, you've decided!" said Serejka to Vassili. "It's goodbye to us all? 
Well, go your way and scratch the soil." 


A thrill went through Iakov and he made a joyous grimace. 
"Yes, I'm going;" said Vassili. 

Then Iakov advanced boldly. 

"Good-day, all!" 


The father gave him a rapid glance and then turned away his eyes. Malva 
did not stir. Serejka moved his leg and raising his voice said: 


"Here's our dearly beloved son, Iakov, back from a distant shore." 
Then he added in his ordinary voice: 

"You should flay him alive and make drums with his skin." 
Malva laughed. 

"It's hot," said Iakov, sitting beside them. 


"I've been waiting for you since this morning, Iakov. The inspector 
told me you were coming." 


The young man thought his voice seemed weaker than usual and his face 
seemed changed. He asked Serejka for a cigarette. 


"I have no tobacco for an imbecile like you," replied the latter, 
without stirring. 


"I'm going back home, Iakov," said Vassili, gravely digging into the 
sand with his fingers. 


"Why," asked the son, innocently. 

"Never mind why, shall you stay?" 

"Yes. I'll remain. What should we both do at home?" 

"Very well. I have nothing to say. Do as you please. You are no 


longer a child. Only remember that I shall not get about long. I shall 
live, perhaps, but I do not know how long I shall work. I have lost the 


habit of the soil. Remember, too, that your mother is there." 


Evidently it was difficult for him to talk. The words stuck between his 
teeth. He stroked his beard and his hand trembled. 


Malva eyed him. Serejka had half closed one eye and with the other 
watched Iakov. Iakov was jubilant, but afraid of betraying himself; he 
was silent and lowered his head. 

"Don't forget your mother, Iakov. Remember, you are all she has." 


"I know," said Iakov, shrugging his shoulders. 


"It is well if you know," said the father, with a look of distrust. "I 
only warn you not to forget it." 


Vassili sighed deeply. For a few minutes all were silent. 
Then Malva said: 

"The work bell will soon ring." 

"I'm going," said Vassili, rising. 

And all rose. 


"Goodbye, Serejka. If you happen to be on the Volga, maybe you'll drop 
in to see me." 


"T'll not fail," said Serejka. 

"Goodbye." 

"Goodbye, dear friend." 

"Goodbye, Malva," said Vassili, not raising his eyes. 


She slowly wiped her lips with her sleeve, threw her two white arms 
round his neck and kissed him three times on the lips and cheeks. 


He was overcome with emotion and uttered some indistinct words. Iakov 
lowered his head, dissimulating a smile. Serejka was impassible, and he 
even yawned a little, at the same time gazing at the sky. 

"You'll find it hot walking," he said. 


"No matter. Goodbye, you too, Iakov." 


"Goodbye!" 


They stood facing each other, not knowing what to do. The sad word 
"goodbye" aroused in Iakov a feeling of tenderness for his father, but 
he did not know how to express it. Should he embrace his father as 
Malva had done or shake his hand like Serejka? And Vassili felt hurt at 
this hesitation, which was visible in his son's attitude. 

"Remember your mother," said Vassili, finally. 


"Yes, yes," replied Iakov, cordially. "Don't worry. I know." 


"That's all. Be happy. God protect you. Don't think badly of me. The 
kettle, Serejka, is buried in the sand near the bow of the green boat." 


"What does he want with the kettle?" asked Iakov. 

"He has taken my place yonder on the headland," explained Vassili. 
Iakov looked enviously at Serejka, then at Malva. 

"Farewell, all! I'm going." 

Vassili waved his hand to them and moved away. Malva followed him. 
"I'll accompany you a bit of the road." 


Serejka sat down on the ground and seized the leg of Iakov, who was 
preparing to accompany Malva. 


"Stop! where are you going?" 


"Let me alone," said Iakov, making a forward movement. But Serejka had 
seized his other leg. 


"Sit down by my side." 

"Why? What new folly is this?" 

"It is not folly. Sit down." 

Iakov obeyed, grinding his teeth. 

"What do you want?" 

"Wait. Be silent, and I'll think, and then I'll talk." 
He began staring at Iakov, who gave way. 


Malva and Vassili walked for a few minutes in silence. Malva's eyes 


shone strangely. Vassili was gloomy and preoccupied. Their feet sank 
in the sand and they advanced slowly. 


"Vassili!" 
"What?" 
He turned and looked at her. 


"T made you quarrel with Iakov on purpose. You might both have lived 
here without quarrelling," she said in a calm tone. 


There was not a shade of repentance in her words. 

"Why did you do that?" asked Vassili, after a silence. 

"I do not know--for nothing." 

She shrugged her shoulders and smiled. 

"What you have done was noble!" he said, with irritation. 
She was silent. 


"You will ruin my boy, ruin him entirely. You do not fear God, you have 
no shame! What are you going to do?" 


"What should I do?" she said. 
There was a ring of anguish, or vexation, in her voice. 


"What you ought to do!" cried Vassili, seized suddenly with a fierce 
rage. 


He felt a passionate desire to strike her, to knock her down and bury 
her in the sand, to kick her in the face, in the breast. He clenched 
his fists and looked back. 


Yonder, near the barrels, he saw Iakov and Serejka. Their faces were 
turned in his direction. 


"Get away with you! I could crush you!" 
He stopped and hissed insults in her face. His eyes were bloodshot, his 
beard trembled and his hands seemed to advance involuntarily towards 


Malva's hair, which emerged from beneath her shawl. 


She fixed her green eyes on him. 


"You deserve killing," he said. "Wait, some one will break your head 
yet." 


She smiled, still silent. Then she sighed deeply and said: 

"That's enough! now farewell!" 

And suddenly turning on her heels she left him and came back. 
Vassili shouted after her and shook his fists. Malva, as she walked, 
took pains to place each foot in the deep impressions of Vassili's feet, 
and when she succeeded she carefully effaced the traces. Thus she 
continued on until she came to the barrels where Serejka greeted her 
with this question: 

"Well, have you seen the last of him?" 

She gave an affirmative sign, and sat down beside him. Iakov looked at 
her and smiled, gently moving his lips as if he were saying things that 


he alone heard. 


"When will you go to the headland?" she asked Serejka, indicating the 
sea with a movement of her head. 


"This evening." 

"I will go with you." 

"Bravo, that suits me." 

"And I, too--I'll go," cried Iakov. 

"Who invited you?" asked Serejka, screwing up his eyes. 

The sound of a cracked bell called the men to work. 

"She will invite me," said Iakov. 

He looked defiantly at Malva. 

"I? what need have I of you?" she replied, surprised. 

"Let us he frank, Iakov," said Serejka. "If you annoy her, I'll beat 
you to a jelly. And if you as much as touch her with a finger, I'll 


kill you like a fly. Iam a simple man." 


His face, all his person, his knotty and muscular arms proved eloquently 
that killing a man would be a very simple thing for him. 


Iakov recoiled a step and said, in a choking voice: 
"Wait! That is for Malva to--" 


"Keep quiet, that's all. You are not the dog that will eat the lamb. 
If you get the bones you may be thankful." 


Iakov looked at Malva. Her green eyes laughed in a humiliating way at 
him and she fondled Serejka so that Iakov felt himself grow hot and cold. 


Then they went away side by side and both burst out laughing. Iakov dug 
his foot deep in the sand and remained glued to the spot, his body 
stretched forward, his face red, his heart beating wildly. 


In the distance, on the dead waves of sand, was a small dark human 
figure moving slowly away; on his right beamed the sun and the powerful 
sea, and on the left, to the horizon, there was sand, nothing but sand, 
uniform, deserted,--gloomy. Iakov watched the receding figure of the 
lonely man and blinked his eyes, filled with tears--tears of humiliation 
and painful uncertainty. 


On the fishing grounds everyone was busy at work. Iakov heard Malva's 
sonorous voice ask, angrily: 


"Who has taken my knife?" 


The waves murmured, the sun shone and the sea laughed. 








BERTZI WASSERFUHRER 


by Isaiah Lerner, translated by Helena Frank 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Yiddish Tales 


I 


The first night of Passover. It is already about ten o'clock. Outside it 

is dark, wet, cold as the grave. A fine, close, sleety rain is driving 

down, a light, sharp, fitful wind blows, whistles, sighs, and whines, 

and wanders round on every side, like a returned and sinful soul seeking 
means to qualify for eternal bliss. The mud is very thick, and reaches 
nearly to the waist. 


At one end of the town of Kamenivke, in the Poor People's Street, which 
runs along by the bath-house, it is darkest of all, and muddiest. The 

houses there are small, low, and overhanging, tumbled together in such a 
way that there is no seeing where the mud begins and the dwelling ends. 


No gleam of light, even in the windows. Either the inhabitants of the 
street are all asleep, resting their tired bones and aching limbs, or 
else they all lie suffocated in the sea of mud, simply because the mud 
is higher than the windows. Whatever the reason, the street is quiet as 
a God's-acre, and the darkness may be felt with the hands. 


Suddenly the dead stillness of the street is broken by the heavy tread 

of some ponderous creature, walking and plunging through the Kamenivke 
mud, and there appears the tall, broad figure of a man. He staggers like 
one tipsy or sick, but he keeps on in a straight line, at an even pace, 

like one born and bred and doomed to die in the familiar mud, till he 

drags his way to a low, crouching house at the very end of the street, 
almost under the hillside. It grows lighter--a bright flame shines 

through the little window-panes. He has not reached the door before it 
opens, and a shaky, tearful voice, full of melancholy, pain, and woe, 
breaks the hush a second time this night: 


"Bertzi, is it you? Are you all right? So late? Has there been another 
accident? And the cart and the horse, wu senen?" 


"All right, all right! A happy holiday!" 
His voice is rough, hoarse, and muffled. 
She lets him into the passage, and opens the inner door. 


But scarcely is he conscious of the light, warmth, and cleanliness of 

the room, when he gives a strange, wild cry, takes one leap, like a 

hare, onto the "eating-couch" spread for him on the red-painted, wooden 
sofa, and--he lies already in a deep sleep. 


II 


The whole dwelling, consisting of one nice, large, low room, is clean, 
tidy, and bright. The bits of furniture and all the household essentials 
are poor, but so clean and polished that one can mirror oneself in them, 
if one cares to stoop down. The table is laid ready for Passover. The 
bottles of red wine, the bottle of yellow Passover brandy, and the glass 
goblets of different colors reflect the light of the thick tallow 

candles, and shine and twinkle and sparkle. The oven, which stands in 
the same room, is nearly out, there is one sleepy little bit of fire 

still flickering. But the pots, ranged round the fire as though to watch 
over it and encourage it, exhale such delicious, appetizing smells that 
they would tempt even a person who had just eaten his fill. But no one 
makes a move towards them. All five children lie stretched in a row on 
the red-painted, wooden bed. Even they have not tasted of the precious 
dishes, of which they have thought and talked for weeks previous to the 
festival. They cried loud and long, waiting for their father's return, 


and at last they went sweetly to sleep. Only one fly is moving about the 
room: Rochtzi, Bertzi Wasserfthrer's wife, and rivers of tears, large, 
clear tears, salt with trouble and distress, flow from her eyes. 


Il 


Although Rochtzi has not seen more than thirty summers, she looks like 

an old woman. Once upon a time she was pretty, she was even known as one 
of the prettiest of the Kamenivke girls, and traces of her beauty are 

still to be found in her uncommonly large, dark eyes, and even in her 

lined face, although the eyes have long lost their fire, and her cheeks, 

their color and freshness. She is dressed in clean holiday attire, but 

her eyes are red from the hot, salt tears, and her expression is 

darkened and sad. 


"Such a festival, such a great, holy festival, and then when it 
comes...." The pale lips tremble and quiver. 


How many days and nights, beginning before Purim, has she sat with her 
needle between her fingers, so that the children should have their 
holiday frocks--and all depending on her hands and head! How much 
thought and care and strength has she spent on preparing the room, their 
poor little possessions, and the food? How many were the days, Sabbaths 
excepted, on which they went without a spoonful of anything hot, so that 
they might be able to give a becoming reception to that dear, great, and 
holy visitor, the Passover? Everything (the Almighty forbid that she 
should sin with her tongue!) of the best, ready and waiting, and then, 
after all... 


He, his sheepskin, his fur cap, and his great boots are soaked with rain 
and steeped in thick mud, and there, in this condition, lies he, Bertzi 
Wasserfuhrer, her husband, her Passover "king," like a great black lump, 
on the nice, clean, white, draped "eating-couch," and snores. 


IV 


The brief tale I am telling you happened in the days before Kamenivke 
had joined itself on, by means of the long, tall, and beautiful bridge, 

to the great high hill that has stood facing it from everlasting, 

thickly wooded, and watered by quantities of clear, crystal streams, 
which babble one to another day and night, and whisper with their 
running tongues of most important things. So long as the bridge had not 
been flung from one of the giant rocks to the other rock, the Kamenivke 
people had not been able to procure the good, wholesome water of the 
wild hill, and had to content themselves with the thick, impure water of 
the river Smotritch, which has flowed forever round the eminence on 
which Kamenivke is built. But man, and especially the Jew, gets used to 


anything, and the Kamenivke people, who are nearly all Grandfather 
Abraham's grandchildren, had drunk Smotritch water all their lives, and 
were conscious of no grievance. 


But the lot of the Kamenivke water-carriers was hard and bitter. 
Kamenivke stands high, almost in the air, and the river Smotritch runs 
deep down in the valley. 


In summer, when the ground is dry, it was bearable, for then the 
Kamenivke water-carrier was merely bathed in sweat as he toiled up the 
hill, and the Jewish breadwinner has been used to that for ages. But in 
winter, when the snow was deep and the frost tremendous, when the steep 
Skossny hill with its clay soil was covered with ice like a hill of 

glass! Or when the great rains were pouring down, and the town and 
especially the clay hill are confounded with the deep, thick mud! 


Our Bertzi Wasserfiihrer was more alive to the fascinations of this 
Parnosseh than any other water-carrier. He was, as though in his own 
despite, a pious Jew and a great man of his word, and he had to carry 
water for almost all the well-to-do householders. True, that in face of 
all his good luck he was one of the poorest Jews in the Poor People's 
Street, only---- 


V 


Lord of the World, may there never again be such a winter as there was 
then! 


Not the oldest man there could recall one like it. The snow came down in 
drifts, and never stopped. One could and might have sworn on a scroll of 
the Law, that the great Jewish God was angry with the Kamenivke Jews, 
and had commanded His angels to shovel down on Kamenivke all the snow 
that had lain by in all the seven heavens since the sixth day of 

creation, so that the sinful town might be a ruin and a desolation. 

And the terrible, fiery frosts! 


Frozen people were brought into the town nearly every day. 


Oi, Jews, how Bertzi Wasserfiihrer struggled, what a time he had of it! 
Enemies of Zion, it was nearly the death of him! 


And suddenly the snow began to stop falling, all at once, and then 
things were worse than ever--there was a sea of water, an ocean of mud. 


And Passover coming on with great strides! 


For three days before Passover he had not come home to sleep. Who talks 


of eating, drinking, and sleeping? He and his man toiled day and night, 
like six horses, like ten oxen. 


The last day before Passover was the worst of all. His horse suddenly 
came to the conclusion that sooner than live such a life, it would die. 
So it died and vanished somewhere in the depths of the Kamenivke clay. 


And Bertzi the water-carrier and his man had to drag the cart with the 
great water-barrel themselves, the whole day till long after dark. 


VI 


It is already eleven, twelve, half past twelve at night, and Bertzi's 
chest, throat, and nostrils continue to pipe and to whistle, to sob and 
to sigh. 


The room is colder and darker, the small fire in the oven went out long 
ago, and only little stumps of candles remain. 


Rochtzi walks and runs about the room, she weeps and wrings her hands. 


But now she runs up to the couch by the table, and begins to rouse her 
husband with screams and cries fit to make one's blood run cold and the 
hair stand up on one's head: 


"No, no, you're not going to sleep any longer, I tell you! Bertzi, do 

you hear me? Get up, Bertzi, aren't you a Jew?--a man?--the father of 
children?--Bertzi, have you God in your heart? Bertzi, have you said 
your prayers? My husband, what about the Seder? I won't have it!--I feel 
very ill--I am going to faint!--Help!--Water!" 


" 


"Have I forgotten somebody's water?--Whose?--Where’?... 


But Rochtzi is no longer in need of water: she beholds her "king" on his 
feet, and has revived without it. With her two hands, with all the 
strength she has, she holds him from falling back onto the couch. 


"Don't you see, Bertzi? The candles are burning down, the supper is cold 
and will spoil. I fancy it's already beginning to dawn. The children, 

long life to them, went to sleep without any food. Come, please, begin 
to prepare for the Seder, and I will wake the two elder ones." 


Bertzi stands bent double and treble. His breathing is labored and loud, 
his face is smeared with mud and swollen from the cold, his beard and 
earlocks are rough and bristly, his eyes sleepy and red. He looks 
strangely wild and unkempt. Bertzi looks at Rochtzi, at the table, he 
looks round the room, and sees nothing. But now he looks at the bed: his 
little children, washed, and in their holiday dresses, are all lying in 


a row across the bed, and--he remembers everything, and understands 
what Rochtzi is saying, and what it is she wants him to do. 


"Give me some water--I said Minchah and Maariv by the way, while I was 
at work." 


"I'm bringing it already! May God grant you a like happiness! Good 
health to you! Hershele, get up, my Kaddish, father has come home 
already! Shmuelkil, my little son, go and ask father the Four 
Questions." 


Bertzi fills a goblet with wine, takes it up in his left hand, places it 
upon his right hand, and begins: 


"Savri Moronon, ve-Rabbonon, ve-Rabbosai--with the permission of the 
company."--His head goes round.--"Lord of the World!--I am a 
Jew.--Blessed art Thou. Lord our God, King of the Universe--" It grows 
dark before his eyes: "The first night of Passover--I ought to make 
Kiddush--Thou who dost create the fruit of the vine"--his feet fail him, 
as though they had been cut off--"and I ought to give the Seder--This is 
the bread of the poor.... Lord of the World, you know how it is: I can't 
do it!--Have mercy!--Forgive me!" 


Vil 


A nasty smell of sputtered-out candles fills the room. Rochtzi weeps. 
Bertzi is back on the couch and snores. 


Different sounds, like the voices of winds, cattle, and wild beasts, and 
the whirr of a mill, are heard in his snoring. And her weeping--it seems 
as if the whole room were sighing and quivering and shaking... 








THE CELEBRITY AT HOME 


by Leonard Merrick 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of To Tell You the Truth 


Before boarding-houses in London were all called Hotels and while 
snobbery had advanced no further than to call them Establishments, 
there was one in a London square where two of the "visitors"--which is 
boarding-house English for "boarders"--were a girl and a young man. 
Irene Barton was a humble journalist, who wrote stories when she would 
have been wiser to go to bed, and yearned to be an admired author. Jack 
Humphreys was an athletic clerk, who was renouncing clerkships for 
Canada and foresaw himself prospering in a world of wheat. The young 
man and the girl used to confide their plans to each other--when they 
weren't saying how detestable all the other boarders were--and before 


the time came for him to sail they had complicated matters by falling 
in love. 


When he had begged her to wait for him and she had explained that 
matrimony did not enter into her scheme of things, Miss Barton was 
miserable. But she did not let him guess that she was miserable, and 
she didn't change her mind. She had dreamed of being a celebrated 
novelist from the days when she wrote stories, in penny exercise 
books, at the nursery table, and his appeal amounted to asking her 

to sacrifice her aspirations and remain a nobody. She had scoffed too 
often at women who "ruined their careers for sickly sentiment" to 

be guilty of the same blunder. Still, she had had no suspicion that 
sentiment could lure so hard, and she viewed the women more leniently 
now. 


She reflected that the experience of sickly sentiment at first hand 
should be of benefit to her fiction, but the thought failed to 
encourage her so much as she would have expected of it. "They learn 
in suffering what they teach in song," she reminded herself--and an 
old-fashioned instinct, which she rebuked, whispered, "But isn't it 
better to be happy than to teach?" 


Because Jack Humphreys persisted they discussed the subject more than 
once. Sauntering round the garden of the square in the twilight, she 
expounded her philosophy to him. 


"I am not," she insisted, "the least bit the kind of girl you ought to 
care for. It'll be five years at the very least before you can marry, 
and in five years' time I shall have written books, and--well, I hope 

I shall have done something worth while. Do you suppose I could be 
satisfied to give it all up? I know myself, I couldn't do it. Or, if I 

did do it, I should be wretched--and make you wretched too." 


"But why should you give it all up?" he said miserably. "Don't 

you think I should be interested in it? Haven't I been interested 
here--have you found me so wooden? I don't know much about it, but Oh, 
my dear, I'm so fond of you! Whatever interested you_ would be bound 
to interest _me_. You could write novels as my wife--I'd never put any 
difficulties in your way, heaven knows I wouldn't!" 


She shook her head. 


"You think all that now, but you'd know better then. You won't want 

a wife to write novels--you'll want one to bake the bread and feed 

the chickens and make herself useful. You'll want the domesticated 
article--and I'm an artist. I should be an encumbrance, not a wife. 
Besides, I should hate it all. Oh, I know I'm hurting you, but it's 

true! I should bore myself to death. To write, I need to live among men 
and women, to live in London, Paris, among other writers. I want to 


see pictures, and hear music--real music, not Verdi and that kind of 
treacle--and be in the movement. Perhaps by the time you wanted me to 
come to you! should_ be in the movement--five years is a long while, 
and I'm going to work hard. And you fancy I could turn my back on it 
all! Oh, Mr. Humphreys, don't let us talk about it any more!" 


Trying to steady his voice, the young man asked: 
"May I write to you sometimes, as a friend?" 


"I think you had better not," she said, though her heart had jumped at 
the suggestion. 


"I haven't any people who'd care much about hearing from me," he 
pleaded; "I shall be pretty humped over there at the start. I'd 
promise faithfully not to--er--I'd write to you just as I might write 
to any other chum, if I had one." 


"Very well," she assented. "Write to me like that and I'll answer." 


* * % * * 


He did not write quite like that, but he suppressed two-thirds of 

what he wanted to say, and signed himself "Yours sincerely." Nobody 
could have found any definite endearment to object to in the pages. 
Though she checked the impulse to reply by the next mail, she replied 

at considerable length. She told him the latest details of the 
boarding-house---that Mrs. Usher was looking seriously ill because 

she couldn't find out why Mrs. Dunphy received so many telegrams; and 
that because Mrs. Kenyon's husband wasn't able to come to England yet, 
Mrs. Wykes was suggesting that she hadn't a husband at all. She told 
him that she had "had enough of these awful people" and that he was 

to direct his next letter elsewhere. And always his next letter was 
awaited more eagerly than was consistent of a young woman who was quite 
sure that she preferred celebrity to love. 


So, although they did not write to each other more than twice or 
thrice a year, they were still corresponding after both had made some 
progress. The homestead was the man's own property at last, and the 
woman had had a novel published. She sent a copy of it to him, with 
two or three of the best reviews. It had been reviewed very highly, 
and if the ex-clerk had sometimes questioned whether she mightn't be 
exaggerating her prospects, his doubt was banished when he read the 
compliments that the critics paid her. 


He grinned a little wryly in the solitude of the homestead. Yes, it 
would have been a queer kind of life here for a woman of her talent! 
"I should bore myself to death." Like a knife through him when she 
said it. Of course, he had not grasped then what the life would be. 


If he had thoroughly divined----Looking back, he wondered whether he 
would have found the pluck to tackle it himself. That first awful year, 
when he had ploughed a bit of wilderness, craving in every hour for 
the sight of a girl in England!... Well, time worked wonders, and his 
labours interested him now. He pulled, and viewed proudly, a few heads 
of the wheat he had sown with his own hands. Jolly colour they were! 
Better than a clerkship; no more London for him_. Irene Barton was 
finding it a Tom Tiddler's ground, he supposed. Good luck to her! Oh, 
of course, she had done the sensible thing in refusing him--and, heaven 
be praised, he wasn't broken up about it any longer. One could get over 
any blow. 


By way of thanks for the book, he scribbled a friendly letter, in which 
there was no endearment, definite or indefinite, to object to. It 
implied that her choice had been a wise one, and he congratulated her 
very cordially. The letter was sincere; he felt that it would give her 
pleasure. And when it reached her and she read between the lines, the 
woman's heart sank, and tears crept down her face. 


He wondered mildly why he didn't hear from her any more. 


% * % * * 


The novel that the papers praised so warmly had enriched her by the sum 
of ten pounds; and when she was five years older than she had been on 
the day she said good-bye to him, she was writing in a boarding-house 
much like the one where he had met her. She remembered wistfully that 
within five years she had foreseen herself rejoicing in Upper Bohemia. 


She wrote well. She did not think as well as she wrote, of course--her 
horizon was clouded by myths, like those that have it that Scots are 

all skinflints, and Jews are all rogues--but her work had beauty; and 
critics saw it, and she made a reputation. But the general public 

did not see it, or, seeing the beauty, were a Channel's width from 
perceiving that it was beautiful, so she did not make money. And 
without money she found a literary reputation was less ecstatic than 
she had presumed. It did not mean congenial society, because she could 
not afford to join the clubs where congenial society might be supposed 
to exist. It did not mean concerts, or picture-galleries, or less 

physical discomfort, or a breath of sea air when she was sick for it; 

it did not mean a single amelioration of her life's asperities, because 
Press notices were not to be tendered in lieu of cash. Even those who 
lauded her fiction remained strangers to her. Only for a few weeks 

after each book was issued, she read, in her boarding-house attic, 

that she was a "distinguished novelist," and then she was again ignored. 


And meanwhile her youth was fading, and her eyes were dimming, and she 
looked in the glass and mourned. In the emptiness of her "distinction" 
she longed for laughter and a home. Desperate at last, she did join a 


club of professional women; but nominal as the fees were, considering 
the splendour of the place, it was an annual effort for her to pay 

the subscription. And she did not go there often enough to make any 
intimate friends, because she was generally too tired. 


And every year she grew more tired still. 


* * ** * * 


When she had been growing tired for sixteen years she was in a dreary 
lodging, in a dingy street, toiling at a novel, between the fashion 

articles by which she earned her daily bread. Mr. Humphreys, in easy 
circumstances by this time, was in London too, though when memories 
awoke in her she pictured him in Manitoba. He was indulging in a trip, 
and had been in England three weeks. One afternoon, in the hall of the 
new and expensive hotel, he picked up a book and came upon her name 
among the publisher's advertisements. It was an advertisement of one of 
her shattered hopes, but Mr. Humphreys didn't know that--he merely saw 
her referred to as a "distinguished novelist." She was, at the moment, 
trudging from a modiste's to a milliner's, to gather something to say 

in her inevitable article. It was raining, and she had a headache, and 

she would have to hammer out a sprightly column about Paris models 
before she could lie down. His holiday was proving rather dull, and he 
wondered idly whether it would be a foolish impulse to recall himself 
to such a prominent woman. 


His formal note, re-directed by the publisher's clerk, and re-directed 
again, reached her some days later. "If you have not quite forgotten 

our old friendship, I should be glad of an opportunity to call and 
congratulate you on your triumphs." She read that line many times. Her 
face was white, and her eyes were wide. She looked again at the name 
of the expensive hotel, and stared at the sordid parlour in which she 
sat--the pitiable parlour with its atrocious oleographs on drab walls, 
and two mottled vases, from the tea-grocer's, on the dirty mantelpiece. 
He would be "glad to congratulate her"! 


She remembered the unaffected cheeriness of the previous 
congratulations, the letter that had shown her his love was dead. She 
had fancied that nothing could hurt more deeply than that letter, but 
she had been wrong--to expose her mistake to him would be bitterer 
still. The humiliation of it, the punishment! All the arrogance of 

her rejection, all the boasts of her girlhood thronged back upon her 
tauntingly. God! if she could have seen ahead--if only she could have 
her life again. 


She debated her reply. To say that she was leaving town would sound 
ungracious. The alternative was to receive him at the club. Almost for 
the first time she was devoutly thankful to be a member--the club would 
spare her the ignominy of revealing her parlour; the stationery would 


avert the need for betraying her address. 


On the imposing stationery she wrote that she would be "pleased to 
see him here on either Wednesday or Thursday next." Her clothes, she 
supposed, wouldn't give her away, as he was a man. 


Was he married? There was no hint of a wife in his letter. How much 
changed would she find him? Would the change in herself shock him 
greatly? There were women as old as she who were still spoken of as 
"young," but their lives had run on smoother lines than hers--and when 
he saw her last she had been twenty-two and sanguine. It seemed to her 
that he would meet a stranger. She trembled in the club on Wednesday 
afternoon, and began to hope that his choice would fall on "Thursday." 


She was told that he had come. She rose with an effort. A big man, with 
greying hair, approached her uncertainly. She smiled with stiff lips. 
"Mr. Humphreys," she faltered. And a voice that she didn't remember, a 
new deep voice that wasn't like Jack's at all, was saying, "Why, Miss 
Barton! This is very kind of you." 


"How d'ye do? So glad to see you again," she murmured. "Let--let us go 
and sit down." Her heart was thumping, and she felt a little deaf. 


"So--er Well, how does London look to you after such a long time? Are 
you home for good?" 


"No, about a couple of months. My home is on the other side now. Well, 
this is a real pleasure! I never expected--I was rather nervous about 
writing, but----" 

"It would have been too bad if you hadn't," she said. 

"Well, I thought I'd take my chance. Er--yes, London looks rather 
different. I managed to get lost in it the other day; I had to find a 

taxi to take me back. No taxis when I was here before!" 

"You take tea?" 

The alcove was very comfortable, and the long room was exquisite in all 
its tones. The beauty of the carpet, she felt, more than repaid her for 
that annual effort. And how deferential was the service! 


"A fine place," said Mr. Humphreys admiringly. 


"Yes, it's rather decent," she drawled; "they do one very well here. A 
club is one of the necessaries of life." 


"I suppose so." He was remembering the way her tea had been served in 
the boarding-house. "Wealth buys more in the old country than over 


there--you get more for your money than I do." 


"Do you have to rough it very badly?" Her tone was gentler. "Are you 
still in the same place?" 


"Well, I haven't known I was roughing it of recent years, but I don't 
see luxury like this in Manitoba. Not bad. And I've got a gramophone. 
Pretty rotten records, I'm afraid. Verdi is about the most classical of 
them." 


"Isn't it lovely, how Verdi reminds one?" she said. "If I hear Verdi, 
I'm about ten years old again, and--it's funny--I'm always in the same 
bow window, and it's always a summer's afternoon, though I suppose 
the organs used to come in the winter, too. Just as, if I hear that 
hymn with 'pilgrims of the night’ in it, it's always the nursery, and 
the gas over the mantelpiece is lighted. Verdi gives me my childhood 
back. I hope to hear Verdi in heaven. You've nothing very dreadful to 
complain of, then? You aren't sorry you went?" 


"Well, no--I'm glad I went. It has panned out all right. It has been a 
funny thing to walk down the Strand again and remember that the last 
time I was in it I was short of sixpences. The other day I looked in 

at the office where I used to clerk. Two of the boys I had known were 
there still--grown round-shouldered and pigeon-chested. I suppose 
they've had a rise of about fifty pounds a year in the meantime. They 
came round to dinner at the hotel last night, and it made me melancholy 
to hear them talk. I used to want them to chuck the office and go out 

to Canada with me--they'd got the stamina once--but they hadn't got 
the grit. Now it's too late.... You know, it's capital to see you 
flourishing like this! You're about the only survivor of the old days 

that it hasn't given me the hump to meet. You always _were_ sure you'd 
get on, weren't you?" 


"I was," she said. "Yes, I used to say so." 


"Do you remember the people in that house? And how we used to groan 
about the extras in the bills?" 


"It was a bad time for us both," she stammered. 

"But it's good to look back on now it's over. Helps one to appreciate. 
When you're feeling dull now, you can drive round here and have a chat 
with a friend, and say, "Well, it used to be much worse--I used to be 
poor.' Isn't that so?" 


She nodded helplessly. Her mind was strained to find another subject. 


"I wish _you'd_ come round to dinner with me one evening, if you've 
nothing better to do?" 


"I'm not going out very much just now," she demurred. "I---" 


"It'd be a charity, I'm all alone, and--by the way, I don't know if 
"Miss Barton’ is just your literary name now? If there is a lucky man, 
I hope he will give me the pleasure, too?" 


"No, I'm not married," she said. 


"Like me, you've been too busy. You know, I really think our victories 
should be féted. It'd be friendly of you to come. You can find one 
evening free before I go back?" 


"I suppose," she said, trying to laugh, "I'm not so full of engagements 
that I can't do that!" 


And, though neither of them had foreseen the invitation, she was 
pledged to dine with him. Heavily she reflected that, when the dinner 
finished, she would be obliged to ask him to send for a taxi and that 
it would probably cost her a half-crown. 


% * % * * 


She went by train. That her solitary evening gown was wrong, having 
been bought three years since, did not worry her, though as "Lady 
Veronica," in her The Autocrat at the Toilet-Table_ column, she 
wrote of things being "hopelessly last season's" when their vogue had 
been declining for a week; but she was embarrassed by her lack of 
evening shoes. At the table she bore herself bravely, supported by the 
knowledge that the epoch of her sleeves was unsuspected by him, but 
when she rose she found it difficult to conceal her feet. 


Yet, if it had not been that the shame of failure poisoned each 

mouthful that she took, the evening would have had its fascination. 
When she led him to speak of his early blunders on the homestead, while 
he told her how he had shrunk dismayed from the first bleak sight of 
that patch of prairie, she forgot she was pretending, and forgot to 

feel abased. In moments she even forgot to feel old. The story of his 
struggles bore her back. As she heard these things, the greying man 
became to her again the boy that had loved her--and as the woman leant 
listening, the man caught glimpses of the girl that she had been. 


His trip was proving queerly unlike his forecast of it on the farm. 

When he packed his bags he had had no idea of seeing her, but he 

had looked for emotions that he hadn't obtained. The strangeness of 
sauntering on the London pavements as a prosperous man had been less 
exhilarating than his anticipation of it. To drive to a fashionable 

tailor's and order clothes had failed to induce a burst of high 

spirits, though on the way he had laudably reminded himself that once 


it would have been the day of his life. He was, in fact, feeling 
solitary, and to loll in stalls at the theatres, instead of being 

jammed in the pit, would have seemed livelier to him if he had had 
a companion. In the circumstances, it was not astonishing that he 
proposed to take Irene Barton to the theatre a night or two later--and 
as he insisted a good deal, she compromised with a matinée. 


Somehow or other he was having tea with her, at the club again, the day 
afterwards. And on the day after that, there was something else. 


They had always found much to say to each other in the old days--they 
found much to say now, when the constraint wore off. The man told 
himself that he felt a calm friendship for the woman whom he had once 
wanted for his wife. And the woman told herself that, since he would 
soon be gone, she'd snatch happy hours with the man she loved while 
he was here. Her philosophy had changed since she expounded it in the 
garden of the square. 


And then--the claims of _The Autocrat at the Toilet-Table_ had 
compelled her to break an appointment--it manifested itself to Mr. 
Humphreys that his feelings were not so calm as he had thought. 
Irritable in the hotel hall, he perceived that this "friendship" 
threatened his holiday with a disastrous end. He wanted no second 
experience of fevering in Canada for a face in England. Grimly he 
decided that the acquaintance must be dropped. If it came to that, why 
remain in England any longer? It was time for him to go. 


On the morrow, in another charming corner of the familiar club, he 

told her his intention, and she tried to disguise how much it startled 

her. When she had "hoped that he hadn't received bad news" and he had 
said briefly that he hadn't, there was a pause. In his endeavour to be 
casual he had been curt, and both were conscious of it. He wondered 

if he had hurt her. Perhaps he should have offered an excuse for his 
sudden leave-taking? He began to invent one--and she politely dismissed 
it. He was certain now that he had hurt her. After all, why not be 

candid? 


He leant forward, and spoke in a lowered tone: 


"Do you know why I'm going? I'm going because, if I stopped, I should 
make a fool of myself again." 


The cup in her hand jerked. She felt suffocating, voiceless. Not a word 
came from her. 


"I'm remembering that discretion is the better part of valour, Miss 
Barton." 


"How do you mean?" she faltered. 


"I'm running away in time. You see, I--I made a mistake: I reckoned you 
wouldn't be dangerous to me any more, and I was wrong.... So you won't 
think me ungrateful for going, will you? You've given me some very 
happy hours; I don't want you to think I didn't appreciate them. But I 
appreciate, too, the fact that you're a successful woman and that I've 
even less to hope for now than I had before. I went through hell about 
you once, dear--I couldn't stick it twice." 


Her hand was passed across her eyes, and she trailed it on her skirt. 


"Are you running away from--from my success? If I cared for you, do you 
think my success would matter?" 


"Do you care for me?" His voice shook, like hers. He hated the 
chattering groups about them, as he bent conventionally over the 
tea-table. "Do you mean you could give your position up to be my wife?" 


She rose. Her lips twitched before her answer came. It came in a 
whisper: 


"You've never seen my rooms. Will you drive me there?" 
And on the way she was very quiet. 


The taxi stopped. In a dingy street she took a latchkey from her 

pocket, and opened a door, from which a milk-can hung. Perplexed, he 
followed. She led him to a parlour--a pitiable parlour, with atrocious 
oleographs on drab walls, and two mottled vases on a dirty mantelpiece. 


"This," she said dryly, "is where I live. You see the celebrity at 
home." 


He tried to take her to him, and she drew swiftly back. 


"I have failed," she cried; "no one has read my books; I'm as poor 

as when you knew me first. I've spent years in holes like this! I've 
shammed to you because I was ashamed. My talk of people I know, of 
places I go to has been lies--I know no one, I go nowhere. I refused 

to marry you, when I was a girl, because I didn't think it good 

enough for me; before you stoop to ask me again, go away and think 
whether it's good enough for you_. I've lost my hopes, my youth, my 
looks--you'd be giving me everything, and I should bring you nothing in 
return!" 


His arms were quick now, and they held her fast. 


"Nothing?" he demanded. His eyes challenged her. "Nothing, Irene?" 


"Oh, my dearest," she wept, smiling, "if my love's enough----?" 








SHORTY STACK, PUGILIST 


by Frank Norris 
from The Project Gutenberg etext of The Third Circle 


Over at the "Big Dipper" mine a chuck-tender named Kelly had been in 
error as regards a box of dynamite sticks, and Iowa Hill had elected to 
give an "entertainment" for the benefit of his family. 


The programme, as announced upon the posters that were stuck up in the 
Post Office and on the door of the Odd Fellows’ Hall, was quite an 

affair. The Iowa Hill orchestra would perform, the livery-stable keeper 
would play the overture to "William Tell" upon his harmonica, and the 
town doctor would read a paper on "Tuberculosis in Cattle." The evening 
was to close with a "grand ball." 


Then it was discovered that a professional pugilist from the "Bay" was 

over in Forest Hill, and someone suggested that a match could be made 
between him and Shorty Stack "to enliven the entertainment." Shorty 

Stack was a bedrock cleaner at the "Big Dipper," and handy with his 

fists. It was his boast that no man of his weight (Shorty fought at a 

hundred and forty) no man of his weight in Placer County could stand up 

to him for ten rounds, and Shorty had always made good this boast. 

Shorty knew two punches, and no more—a short-arm jab under the ribs with 
his right, and a left upper-cut on the point of the chin. 


The pugilist’s name was McCleaverty. He was an out and out dub—one of 
the kind who appear in four-round exhibition bouts to keep the audience 
amused while the "event of the evening" is preparing—but he had had ring 
experience, and his name had been in the sporting paragraphs of the San 
Francisco papers. The dub was a welter-weight and a professional, but 

he accepted the challenge of Shorty Stack’s backers and covered their 

bet of fifty dollars that he could not "stop" Shorty in four rounds. 


And so it came about that extra posters were affixed to the door of the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall and the walls of the Post Office to the effect that 
Shorty Stack, the champion of Placer County, and Buck McCleaverty, the 
Pride of Colusa, would appear in a genteel boxing exhibition at the 
entertainment given for the benefit, etc., etc. 


Shorty had two weeks in which to train. The nature of his work in the 
mine had kept his muscles hard enough, so his training was largely a 
matter of dieting and boxing an imaginary foe with a rock in each fist. 


He was so vigorous in his exercise and in the matter of what he ate and 
drank that the day before the entertainment he had got himself down to a 
razor-edge, and was in a fair way of going fine. When a man gets into 
too good condition, the least little slip will spoil him. Shorty knew 

this well enough, and told himself in consequence that he must be very 
careful. 


The night before the entertainment Shorty went to call on Miss Starbird. 
Miss Starbird was one of the cooks at the mine. She was a very pretty 
girl, just turned twenty, and lived with her folks in a cabin near the 
superintendent’s office, on the road from the mine to Iowa Hill. Her 
father was a shift boss in the mine, and her mother did the washing for 
the "office." Shorty was recognised by the mine as her "young man." 
She was going to the entertainment with her people, and promised Shorty 
the first "walk-around" in the "Grand Ball" that was to follow 
immediately after the Genteel Glove Contest. 


Shorty came into the Starbird cabin on that particular night, his hair 
neatly plastered in a beautiful curve over his left temple, and his 

pants outside of his boots as a mark of esteem. He wore no collar, but 
he had encased himself in a boiled shirt, which could mean nothing else 
but mute and passionate love, and moreover, as a crowning tribute, he 
refrained from spitting. 


"How do you feel, Shorty?" asked Miss Starbird. 


Shorty had always sedulously read the interviews with pugilists that 
appeared in the San Francisco papers immediately before their fights and 
knew how to answer. 


"I feel fit to fight the fight of my life," he alliterated proudly. 
"I’ve trained faithfully and I mean to win." 


"It ain’t a regular prize fight, is it, Shorty?" she enquired. "Pa said 
he wouldn’t take ma an’ me if it was. All the women folk in the camp 
are going, an’ I never heard of women at a fight, it ain’t genteel." 


"Well, I d’n know," answered Shorty, swallowing his saliva. "The 
committee that got the programme up called it a genteel boxing 
exhibition so’s to get the women folks to stay. I call it a four round 
go with a decision." 


"My, itull be exciting!" exclaimed Miss Starbird. "I ain’t never seen 
anything like it. Oh, Shorty, d’ye think you’!l win?" 


"IT don’t _think_ nothun about it. I know I will," returned Shorty, 
defiantly. "If I once get in my left upper cut on him, huh_!" and he 
snorted magnificently. 


Shorty stayed and talked to Miss Starbird until ten o’clock, then he 
rose to go. 


"I gotta get to bed," he said, "I’m in training you see." 


"Oh, wait a minute," said Miss Starbird, "I been making some potato 
salad for the private dining of the office, you better have some; it’s 
the best I ever made." 


"No, no," said Shorty, stoutly, "I don’t want any." 
"Hoh," sniffed Miss Starbird airily, "you don’t need to have any." 


"Well, don’t you see," said Shorty, "I’m in training. I don’t dare eat 
any of that kinda stuff." 


"Stuff!" exclaimed Miss Starbird, her chin in the air. "No one _else_ 
ever called my cooking stuff." 


"Well, don’t you see, don’t you see." 


"No, I don’t see. I guess you must be ’fraid of getting whipped if 
you’re so ’fraid of a little salad." 


"What!" exclaimed Shorty, indignantly. "Why I could come into the ring 
from a jag and whip him; ’fraid! who’s_ afraid. I'll show you if I’m 
afraid. Let’s have your potato salad, an’ some beer, too. Huh! Pll 
show you if I’m afraid." 


But Miss Starbird would not immediately consent to be appeased. 


"No, you called it stuff," she said, "an’ the superintendent said I was 
the best cook in Placer County." 


But at last, as a great favour to Shorty, she relented and brought the 
potato salad from the kitchen and two bottles of beer. 


When the town doctor had finished his paper on "Tuberculosis in Cattle," 
the chairman of the entertainment committee ducked under the ropes of 
the ring and announced that: "The next would be the event of the evening 
and would the gentlemen please stop smoking." He went on to explain 
that the ladies present might remain without fear and without reproach 

as the participants in the contest would appear in gymnasium tights, and 
would box with gloves and not with bare knuckles. 


"Well, don’t they always fight with gloves?" called a voice from the 
rear of the house. But the chairman ignored the interruption. 


The "entertainment" was held in the Odd Fellows’ Hall. Shorty’s seconds 


prepared him for the fight in a back room of the saloon, on the other 
side of the street, and towards ten o’clock one of the committeemen came 
running in to say: 


"What’s the matter? Hurry up, you fellows, McCleaverty’s in the ring 
already, and the crowd’s beginning to stamp." 


Shorty rose and slipped into an overcoat. 
"All ready," he said. 


"Now mind, Shorty," said Billy Hicks, as he gathered up the sponges, 
fans and towels, "don’t mix things with him, you don’t have to knock him 
out, all you want’s the decision." 


Next, Shorty was aware that he was sitting in a corner of the ring with 

his back against the ropes, and that diagonally opposite was a huge red 
man with a shaven head. There was a noisy, murmuring crowd somewhere 
below him, and there was a glare of kerosene lights over his head. 


"Buck McCleaverty, the Pride of Colusa," announced the master of 
ceremonies, standing in the middle of the ring, one hand under the dub’s 
elbow. There was a ripple of applause. Then the master of ceremonies 
came over to Shorty’s corner, and, taking him by the arm, conducted him 
into the middle of the ring. 


"Shorty Stack, the Champion of Placer County." The house roared; Shorty 
ducked and grinned and returned to his corner. He was nervous, excited. 
He had not imagined it would be exactly like this. There was a 
strangeness about it all; an unfamiliarity that made him uneasy. 


"Take it slow," said Billy Hicks, kneading the gloves, so as to work the 
padding away from the knuckles. The gloves were laced on Shorty’s 
hands. 


"Up you go," said Billy Hicks, again. "No, not the fight yet, shake 
hands first. Don’t get rattled." 


Then ensued a vague interval, that seemed to Shorty interminable. He 
had a notion that he shook hands with McCleaverty, and that some one 
asked him if he would agree to hit with one arm free in the breakaway. 

He remembered a glare of lights, a dim vision of rows of waiting faces, 

a great murmuring noise, and he had a momentary glimpse of someone he 
believed to be the referee, a young man in shirtsleeves and turned-up 
trousers. Then everybody seemed to be getting out of the ring and away 
from him, even Billy Hicks left him after saying something he did not 
understand. Only the referee, McCleaverty and himself were left inside 
the ropes. 


"Time!" 


Somebody, that seemed to Shorty strangely like himself, stepped briskly 
out into the middle of the ring, his left arm before him, his right fist 
clinched over his breast. The crowd, the glaring lights, the murmuring 
noise, all faded away. There only remained the creaking of rubber soles 
over the resin of the boards of the ring and the sight of McCleaverty’s 
shifting, twinkling eyes and his round, close-cropped head. 


"Break!" 


The referee stepped between the two men and Shorty realised that the two 
had clinched, and that his right forearm had been across McCleaverty’s 
throat, his left clasping him about the shoulders. 


What! Were they fighting already? This was the first round, of course, 
somebody was shouting. 


"That’s the stuff, Shorty." 


All at once Shorty saw the flash of a red muscled arm, he threw forward 
his shoulder ducking his head behind it, the arm slid over the raised 
shoulder and a bare and unprotected flank turned towards him. 


"Now," thought Shorty. His arm shortened and leaped forward. There was 
a sudden impact. The shock of it jarred Shorty himself, and he heard 
McCleaverty grunt. There came a roar from the house. 


"Give it to him, Shorty." 


Shorty pushed his man from him, the heel of his glove upon his face. He 
was no longer nervous. The lights didn’t bother him. 


"Pll knock him out yet," he muttered to himself. 


They fiddled and feinted about the ring, watching each other’s eyes. 
Shorty held his right ready. He told himself he would jab McCleaverty 
again on the same spot when next he gave him an opening. 


"Break! _" 


They must have clinched again, but Shorty was not conscious of it. A 
sharp pain in his upper lip made him angry. His right shot forward 
again, struck home, and while the crowd roared and the lights began to 
swim again, he knew that he was rushing McCleaverty back, back, back, 
his arms shooting out and in like piston rods, now for an upper cut with 
his left on the— 


"_Time!_" 


Billy Hicks was talking excitedly. The crowd still roared. His lips 

pained. Someone was spurting water over him, one of his seconds worked 
the fans like a windmill. He wondered what Miss Starbird thought of him 
now. 


"_Time!_" 


He barely had a chance to duck, almost double, while McCleaverty’s right 
swished over his head. The dub was swinging for a knockout already. The 
round would be hot and fast. 


"Stay with um, Shorty." 
"That’s the stuff, Shorty." 


He must be setting the pace, the house plainly told him that. He 
stepped in again and cut loose with both fists. 


"Break! _" 


Shorty had not clinched. Was it possible that McCleaverty was clinching 
"to avoid punishment." Shorty tried again, stepping in close, his right 
arm crooked and ready. 


"Break!" 


The dub was clinching. There could be no doubt of that. Shorty 
gathered himself together and rushed in, upper-cutting viciously; he 
felt McCleaverty giving way before him. 


"He’s got um going." 


There was exhilaration in the shout. Shorty swung right and left, his 

fist struck something that hurt him. Sure, he thought, that must have 
been a good one. He recovered, throwing out his left before him. Where 
was the dub? not down there on one knee in a corner of the ring? The 
house was a pandemonium, near at hand some one was counting, 
"one—two—three—four—" 





Billy Hicks shouted, "Come back to your corner. When he’s up go right in 
to finish him. He ain’t knocked out yet. He’s just taking his full 

time. Swing for his chin again, you got him going. If you can put him 
out, Shorty, we’ll take you to San Francisco." 


"Seven—eight—nine 





McCleaverty was up again. Shorty rushed in. Something caught him a 
fearful jar in the pit of the stomach. He was sick in an instant, 


racked with nausea. The lights began to dance. 
"Time!" 


There was water on his face and body again, deliciously cool. The fan 
windmills swung round and round. "What’s the matter, what’s the 
matter," Billy Hicks was asking anxiously. 


Something was wrong. There was a lead-like weight in Shorty’s stomach, 
a taste of potato salad came to his mouth, he was sick almost to 
vomiting. 


"He caught you a hard one in the wind just before the gong, did he?" 
said Billy Hicks. "There’s fight in him yet. He’s got a straight arm 
body blow you want to look out for. Don’t let up on him. Keep—" 


"_Time!_" 


Shorty came up bravely. In his stomach there was a pain that made it 
torture to stand erect. Nevertheless he rushed, lashing out right and 

left. He was dizzy; before he knew it he was beating the air. Suddenly 

his chin jolted backward, and the lights began to spin; he was tiring 
rapidly, too, and with every second his arms grew heavier and heavier 

and his knees began to tremble more and more. McCleaverty gave him no 
rest. Shorty tried to clinch, but the dub sidestepped, and came in 

twice with a hard right and left over the heart. Shorty’s gloves seemed 
made of iron; he found time to mutter, "If I only hadn’t eaten that 

stuff last night." 


What with the nausea and the pain, he was hard put to it to keep from 
groaning. It was the dub who was rushing now; Shorty felt he could not 
support the weight of his own arms another instant. What was that on 
his face that was warm and tickled? He knew that he had just strength 
enough left for one more good blow; if he could only upper-cut squarely 
on McCleaverty’s chin it might suffice. 


"Break!" 


The referee thrust himself between them, but instantly McCleaverty 
closed again. Would the round _never_ end? The dub swung again, 
missed, and Shorty saw his chance; he stepped in, upper-cutting with all 
the strength he could summon up. The lights swam again, and the roar of 
the crowd dwindled to a couple of voices. He smelt whisky. 


"Gimme that sponge." It was Billy Hicks voice. "He’ll do all right 
now." 


Shorty suddenly realised that he was lying on his back. In another 
second he would be counted out. He raised himself, but his hands 


touched a bed quilt and not the resined floor of the ring. He looked 
around him and saw that he was in the back room of the saloon where he 
had dressed. The fight was over. 


"Did I win?" he asked, getting on his feet. 


"Win!" exclaimed Billy Hicks. "You were knocked out. He put you out 
after you had him beaten. Oh, you’re a peach of a fighter, you are!" 


* * * * * 


Half an hour later when he had dressed, Shorty went over to the Hall. 
His lip was badly swollen and his chin had a funny shape, but otherwise 
he was fairly presentable. The Iowa Hill orchestra had just struck into 
the march for the walk around. He pushed through the crowd of men 
around the door looking for Miss Starbird. Just after he had passed he 
heard a remark and the laugh that followed it: 


"Quitter, oh, what a quitter!" 
Shorty turned fiercely about and would have answered, but just at that 
moment he caught sight of Miss Starbird. She had just joined the 


promenade or the walk around with some other man. He went up to her: 


"Didn’t you promise to have this walk around with me?" he said 
aggrievedly. 


"Well, did you think I was going to wait all night for you?" returned 
Miss Starbird. 


As she turned from him and joined the march Shorty’s eye fell upon her 
partner. 


It was McCleaverty. 








A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE 
by Charles Chesnutt 


from The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Wife of his Youth and Other Stories of 
the Color Line 


"What our country needs most in its treatment of the race problem," 
observed Mr. Cicero Clayton at one of the monthly meetings of the Blue 
Vein Society, of which he was a prominent member, "is a clearer 
conception of the brotherhood of man." 


The same sentiment in much the same words had often fallen from Mr. 
Clayton's lips,--so often, in fact, that the younger members of the 
society sometimes spoke of him--among themselves of course--as 
"Brotherhood Clayton." The sobriquet derived its point from the 
application he made of the principle involved in this oft-repeated 
proposition. 


The fundamental article of Mr. Clayton's social creed was that he 
himself was not a negro. 


"I know," he would say, "that the white people lump us all together as 
negroes, and condemn us all to the same social ostracism. But I don't 
accept this classification, for my part, and I imagine that, as the 

chief party in interest, I have a right to my opinion. People who belong 
by half or more of their blood to the most virile and progressive race 
of modern times have as much right to call themselves white as others 
have to call them negroes." 


Mr. Clayton spoke warmly, for he was well informed, and had thought much 
upon the subject; too much, indeed, for he had not been able to escape 
entirely the tendency of too much concentration upon one subject to make 
even the clearest minds morbid. 


"Of course we can't enforce our claims, or protect ourselves from being 
robbed of our birthright; but we can at least have principles, and try 

to live up to them the best we can. If we are not accepted as white, we 
can at any rate make it clear that we object to being called black. Our 
protest cannot fail in time to impress itself upon the better class of 
white people; for the Anglo-Saxon race loves justice, and will 
eventually do it, where it does not conflict with their own interests." 


Whether or not the fact that Mr. Clayton meant no sarcasm, and was 
conscious of no inconsistency in this eulogy, tended to establish the 
racial identity he claimed may safely be left to the discerning reader. 


In living up to his creed Mr. Clayton declined to associate to any 
considerable extent with black people. This was sometimes a little 


inconvenient, and occasionally involved a sacrifice of some pleasure for 
himself and his family, because they would not attend entertainments 
where many black people were likely to be present. But they had a social 
refuge in a little society of people like themselves; they attended, 

too, a church, of which nearly all the members were white, and they were 
connected with a number of the religious and benevolent associations 
open to all good citizens, where they came into contact with the better 
class of white people, and were treated, in their capacity of members, 
with a courtesy and consideration scarcely different from that accorded 
to other citizens. 


Mr. Clayton's racial theory was not only logical enough, but was in his 

own case backed up by substantial arguments. He had begun life with a 
small patrimony, and had invested his money in a restaurant, which by 
careful and judicious attention had grown from a cheap eating-house into 

the most popular and successful confectionery and catering establishment 

in Groveland. His business occupied a double store on Oakwood Avenue. He 
owned houses and lots, and stocks and bonds, had good credit at the 

banks, and lived in a style befitting his income and business standing. 

In person he was of olive complexion, with slightly curly hair. His 

features approached the Cuban or Latin-American type rather than the 
familiar broad characteristics of the mulatto, this suggestion of 

something foreign being heightened by a Vandyke beard and a carefully 
waxed and pointed mustache. When he walked to church on Sunday mornings 
with his daughter Alice, they were a couple of such striking appearance 

as surely to attract attention. 


Miss Alice Clayton was queen of her social set. She was young, she was 
handsome. She was nearly white; she frankly confessed her sorrow that 
she was not entirely so. She was accomplished and amiable, dressed in 
good taste, and had for her father by all odds the richest colored 

man--the term is used with apologies to Mr. Clayton, explaining that it 
does not necessarily mean a negro--in Groveland. So pronounced was her 
superiority that really she had but one social rival worthy of the 
name,--Miss Lura Watkins, whose father kept a prosperous livery stable 
and lived in almost as good style as the Claytons. Miss Watkins, while 
good-looking enough, was not so young nor quite so white as Miss 
Clayton. She was popular, however, among their mutual acquaintances, and 
there was a good-natured race between the two as to which should make 
the first and best marriage. 


Marriages among Miss Clayton's set were serious affairs. Of course 
marriage is always a serious matter, whether it be a success or a 

failure, and there are those who believe that any marriage is better 

than no marriage. But among Miss Clayton's friends and associates 
matrimony took on an added seriousness because of the very narrow limits 
within which it could take place. Miss Clayton and her friends, by 

reason of their assumed superiority to black people, or perhaps as much 
by reason of a somewhat morbid shrinking from the curiosity manifested 


toward married people of strongly contrasting colors, would not marry 
black men, and except in rare instances white men would not marry them. 
They were therefore restricted for a choice to the young men of their 

own complexion. But these, unfortunately for the girls, had a wider 
choice. In any State where the laws permit freedom of the marriage 
contract, a man, by virtue of his sex, can find a wife of whatever 
complexion he prefers; of course he must not always ask too much in 
other respects, for most women like to better their social position when 
they marry. To the number thus lost by "going on the other side," as the 
phrase went, add the worthless contingent whom no self-respecting woman 
would marry, and the choice was still further restricted; so that it had 
become fashionable, when the supply of eligible men ran short, for those 
of Miss Clayton's set who could afford it to go traveling, ostensibly 

for pleasure, but with the serious hope that they might meet their fate 
away from home. 


Miss Clayton had perhaps a larger option than any of her associates. 
Among such men as there were she could have taken her choice. Her 
beauty, her position, her accomplishments, her father's wealth, all made 
her eminently desirable. But, on the other hand, the same things 
rendered her more difficult to reach, and harder to please. To get 

access to her heart, too, it was necessary to run the gauntlet of her 
parents, which, until she had reached the age of twenty-three, no one 
had succeeded in doing safely. Many had called, but none had been 
chosen. 


There was, however, one spot left unguarded, and through it Cupid, a 
veteran sharpshooter, sent a dart. Mr. Clayton had taken into his 

service and into his household a poor relation, a sort of cousin several 
times removed. This boy--his name was Jack--had gone into Mr. Clayton's 
service at a very youthful age,--twelve or thirteen. He had helped about 
the housework, washed the dishes, swept the floors, taken care of the 
lawn and the stable for three or four years, while he attended school. 

His cousin had then taken him into the store, where he had swept the 
floor, washed the windows, and done a class of work that kept fully 
impressed upon him the fact that he was a poor dependent. Nevertheless 
he was a cheerful lad, who took what he could get and was properly 
grateful, but always meant to get more. By sheer force of industry and 
affability and shrewdness, he forced his employer to promote him in time 
to a position of recognized authority in the establishment. Any one 
outside of the family would have perceived in him a very suitable 
husband for Miss Clayton; he was of about the same age, or a year or two 
older, was as fair of complexion as she, when she was not powdered, and 
was passably good-looking, with a bearing of which the natural manliness 
had been no more warped than his training and racial status had rendered 
inevitable; for he had early learned the law of growth, that to bend is 
better than to break. He was sometimes sent to accompany Miss Clayton to 
places in the evening, when she had no other escort, and it is quite 

likely that she discovered his good points before her parents did. That 


they should in time perceive them was inevitable. But even then, so 
accustomed were they to looking down upon the object of their former 
bounty, that they only spoke of the matter jocularly. 


"Well, Alice," her father would say in his bluff way, "you 'Il not be 
absolutely obliged to die an old maid. If we can't find anything better 
for you, there 's always Jack. As long as he does n't take to some other 
girl, you can fall back on him as a last chance. He'd be glad to take 
you to get into the business." 


Miss Alice had considered the joke a very poor one when first made, but 
by occasional repetition she became somewhat familiar with it. In time 
it got around to Jack himself, to whom it seemed no joke at all. He had 
long considered it a consummation devoutly to be wished, and when he 
became aware that the possibility of such a match had occurred to the 
other parties in interest, he made up his mind that the idea should in 

due course of time become an accomplished fact. He had even suggested as 
much to Alice, in a casual way, to feel his ground; and while she had 
treated the matter lightly, he was not without hope that she had been 
impressed by the suggestion. Before he had had time, however, to follow 
up this lead, Miss Clayton, in the spring of 187-, went away on a visit 

to Washington. 


The occasion of her visit was a presidential inauguration. The new 
President owed his nomination mainly to the votes of the Southern 
delegates in the convention, and was believed to be correspondingly well 
disposed to the race from which the Southern delegates were for the most 
part recruited. Friends of rival and unsuccessful candidates for the 
nomination had more than hinted that the Southern delegates were very 
substantially rewarded for their support at the time when it was given; 
whether this was true or not the parties concerned know best. At any 

rate the colored politicians did not see it in that light, for they were 
gathered from near and far to press their claims for recognition and 
patronage. On the evening following the White House inaugural ball, the 
colored people of Washington gave an "inaugural" ball at a large public 
hall. It was under the management of their leading citizens, among them 
several high officials holding over from the last administration, and a 
number of professional and business men. This ball was the most 
noteworthy social event that colored circles up to that time had ever 
known. There were many visitors from various parts of the country. Miss 
Clayton attended the ball, the honors of which she carried away easily. 
She danced with several partners, and was introduced to innumerable 
people whom she had never seen before, and whom she hardly expected ever 
to meet again. She went away from the ball, at four o'clock in the 
morning, in a glow of triumph, and with a confused impression of 
senators and representatives and lawyers and doctors of all shades, who 
had sought an introduction, led her through the dance, and overwhelmed 
her with compliments. She returned home the next day but one, after the 
most delightful week of her life. 


II 


One afternoon, about three weeks after her return from Washington, Alice 
received a letter through the mail. The envelope bore the words "House 

of Representatives" printed in one corner, and in the opposite corner, 

in a bold running hand, a Congressman's frank, "Hamilton M. Brown, M.C." 
The letter read as follows:---- 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 187-. 


Miss Alice Clayton, Groveland. 


Dear Friend (if I may be permitted to call you so after so brief an 
acquaintance),--I remember with sincerest pleasure our recent meeting at 
the inaugural ball, and the sensation created by your beauty, your 

amiable manners, and your graceful dancing. Time has so strengthened the 
impression I then received, that I should have felt inconsolable had I 
thought it impossible ever to again behold the charms which had 
brightened the occasion of our meeting and eclipsed by their brilliancy 
the leading belles of the capital. I had hoped, however, to have the 
pleasure of meeting you again, and circumstances have fortunately placed 
it in my power to do so at an early date. You have doubtless learned 

that the contest over the election in the Sixth Congressional District 

of South Carolina has been decided in my favor, and that I now have the 
honor of representing my native State at the national capital. I have 

just been appointed a member of a special committee to visit and inspect 
the Sault River and the Straits of Mackinac, with reference to the needs 
of lake navigation. I have made arrangements to start a week ahead of 
the other members of the committee, whom I am to meet in Detroit on the 
20th. I shall leave here on the 2d, and will arrive in Groveland on the 

3d, by the 7.30 evening express. I shall remain in Groveland several 

days, in the course of which I shall be pleased to call, and renew the 
acquaintance so auspiciously begun in Washington, which it is my fondest 
hope may ripen into a warmer friendship. 


If you do not regard my visit as presumptuous, and do not write me in 
the mean while forbidding it, I shall do myself the pleasure of waiting 


on you the morning after my arrival in Groveland. 


With renewed expressions of my sincere admiration and profound esteem, I 
remain, 


Sincerely yours, 


Hamilton M. Brown, M.C. 


To Alice, and especially to her mother, this bold and flowery letter had 
very nearly the force of a formal declaration. They read it over again 
and again, and spent most of the afternoon discussing it. There were few 
young men in Groveland eligible as husbands for so superior a person as 
Alice Clayton, and an addition to the number would be very acceptable. 
But the mere fact of his being a Congressman was not sufficient to 
qualify him; there were other considerations. 


"T 've never heard of this Honorable Hamilton M. Brown," said Mr. 
Clayton. The letter had been laid before him at the supper-table. "It 's 
strange, Alice, that you have n't said anything about him before. You 
must have met lots of swell folks not to recollect a Congressman." 


"But he was n't a Congressman then," answered Alice; "he was only a 
claimant. I remember Senator Bruce, and Mr. Douglass; but there were so 
many doctors and lawyers and politicians that I could n't keep track of 
them all. Still I have a faint impression of a Mr. Brown who danced with 


me. 


She went into the parlor and brought out the dancing programme she had 
used at the Washington ball. She had decorated it with a bow of blue 
ribbon and preserved it as a souvenir of her visit. 


"Yes," she said, after examining it, "I must have danced with him. Here 
are the initials--'H.M.B." 


"What color is he?" asked Mr. Clayton, as he plied his knife and fork. 


"I have a notion that he was rather dark--darker than any one I had ever 
danced with before." 


"Why did you dance with him?" asked her father. "You were n't obliged to 
go back on your principles because you were away from home." 


"Well, father, ‘when you 're in Rome'--you know the rest. Mrs. 
Clearweather introduced me to several dark men, to him among others. 
They were her friends, and common decency required me to be courteous." 


"If this man is black, we don't want to encourage him. If he 's the 
right sort, we 'Il invite him to the house." 


"And make him feel at home," added Mrs. Clayton, on hospitable thoughts 
intent. 


"We must ask Sadler about him to-morrow," said Mr. Clayton, when he had 
drunk his coffee and lighted his cigar. "If he 's the right man he shall 
have cause to remember his visit to Groveland. We 'Il show him that 


Washington is not the only town on earth." 


The uncertainty of the family with regard to Mr. Brown was soon removed. 
Mr. Solomon Sadler, who was supposed to know everything worth knowing 
concerning the colored race, and everybody of importance connected with 
it, dropped in after supper to make an evening call. Sadler was familiar 
with the history of every man of negro ancestry who had distinguished 
himself in any walk of life. He could give the pedigree of Alexander 
Pushkin, the titles of scores of Dumas's novels (even Sadler had not 

time to learn them all), and could recite the whole of Wendell 

Phillips's lecture on Toussaint l'Ouverture. He claimed a personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Frederick Douglass, and had been often in 
Washington, where he was well known and well received in good colored 
society. 


"Let me see," he said reflectively, when asked for information about 

the Honorable Hamilton M. Brown. "Yes, I think I know him. He studied at 
Oberlin just after the war. He was about leaving there when I entered. 
There were two H.M. Browns there--a Hamilton M. Brown and a Henry M. 
Brown. One was stout and dark and the other was slim and quite light; 

you could scarcely tell him from a dark white man. They used to call 

them 'light Brown’ and 'dark Brown." I did n't know either of them 

except by sight, for they were there only a few weeks after I went in. 

As I remember them, Hamilton was the fair one--a very good-looking, 
gentlemanly fellow, and, as I heard, a good student and a fine speaker." 


"Do you remember what kind of hair he had?" asked Mr. Clayton. 


"Very good indeed; straight, as I remember it. He looked something like 
a Spaniard or a Portuguese." 


"Now that you describe him," said Alice, "I remember quite well dancing 
with such a gentleman; and I'm wrong about my 'H.M.B.' The dark man 
must have been some one else; there are two others on my card that I 
can't remember distinctly, and he was probably one of those." 


"I guess he 's all right, Alice," said her father when Sadler had gone 
away. "He evidently means business, and we must treat him white. Of 
course he must stay with us; there are no hotels in Groveland while he 

is here. Let 's see--he 'Il be here in three days. That is n't very 

long, but I guess we can get ready. I 'll write a letter this 

afternoon--or you write it, and invite him to the house, and say I ''Il 

meet him at the depot. And you may have carte blanche_ for making the 
preparations." 


"We must have some people to meet him." 


"Certainly; a reception is the proper thing. Sit down immediately and 
write the letter and I 'll mail it first thing in the morning, so he 'll 


get it before he has time to make other arrangements. And you and your 
mother put your heads together and make out a list of guests, and I'll 
have the invitations printed to-morrow. We will show the darkeys of 
Groveland how to entertain a Congressman." 


It will be noted that in moments of abstraction or excitement Mr. 

Clayton sometimes relapsed into forms of speech not entirely consistent 
with his principles. But some allowance must be made for his 
atmosphere; he could no more escape from it than the leopard can change 
his spots, or the--In deference to Mr. Clayton's feelings the quotation 

will be left incomplete. 


Alice wrote the letter on the spot and it was duly mailed, and sped on 
its winged way to Washington. 


The preparations for the reception were made as thoroughly and 
elaborately as possible on so short a notice. The invitations were 
issued; the house was cleaned from attic to cellar; an orchestra was 
engaged for the evening; elaborate floral decorations were planned and 
the flowers ordered. Even the refreshments, which ordinarily, in the 
household of a caterer, would be mere matter of familiar detail, became 
a subject of serious consultation and study. 


The approaching event was a matter of very much interest to the 
fortunate ones who were honored with invitations, and this for several 
reasons. They were anxious to meet this sole representative of their 

race in the --th Congress, and as he was not one of the old-line colored 
leaders, but a new star risen on the political horizon, there was a 

special curiosity to see who he was and what he looked like. Moreover, 
the Claytons did not often entertain a large company, but when they did, 
it was on a scale commensurate with their means and position, and to be 
present on such an occasion was a thing to remember and to talk about. 
And, most important consideration of all, some remarks dropped by 
members of the Clayton family had given rise to the rumor that the 
Congressman was seeking a wife. This invested his visit with a romantic 
interest, and gave the reception a practical value; for there were other 
marriageable girls besides Miss Clayton, and if one was left another 
might be taken. 


Il 


On the evening of April 3d, at fifteen minutes of six o'clock, Mr. 

Clayton, accompanied by Jack, entered the livery carriage waiting at his 
gate and ordered the coachman to drive to the Union Depot. He had taken 
Jack along, partly for company, and partly that Jack might relieve the 
Congressman of any trouble about his baggage, and make himself useful in 


case of emergency. Jack was willing enough to go, for he had foreseen 
in the visitor a rival for Alice's hand,--indeed he had heard more or 

less of the subject for several days,--and was glad to make a 
reconnaissance before the enemy arrived upon the field of battle. He had 
made--at least he had thought so--considerable progress with Alice 
during the three weeks since her return from Washington, and once or 
twice Alice had been perilously near the tender stage. This visit had 
disturbed the situation and threatened to ruin his chances; but he did 

not mean to give up without a struggle. 


Arrived at the main entrance, Mr. Clayton directed the carriage to wait, 
and entered the station with Jack. The Union Depot at Groveland was an 
immense oblong structure, covering a dozen parallel tracks and 
furnishing terminal passenger facilities for half a dozen railroads. The 
tracks ran east and west, and the depot was entered from the south, at 
about the middle of the building. On either side of the entrance, the 
waiting-rooms, refreshment rooms, baggage and express departments, and 
other administrative offices, extended in a row for the entire length of 
the building; and beyond them and parallel with them stretched a long 
open space, separated from the tracks by an iron fence or grille . 

There were two entrance gates in the fence, at which tickets must be 
shown before access could be had to trains, and two other gates, by 
which arriving passengers came out. 


Mr. Clayton looked at the blackboard on the wall underneath the station 
clock, and observed that the 7.30 train from Washington was five minutes 
late. Accompanied by Jack he walked up and down the platform until the 
train, with the usual accompaniment of panting steam and clanging bell 
and rumbling trucks, pulled into the station, and drew up on the third 

or fourth track from the iron railing. Mr. Clayton stationed himself at 

the gate nearest the rear end of the train, reasoning that the 

Congressman would ride in a parlor car, and would naturally come out by 
the gate nearest the point at which he left the train. 


"You 'd better go and stand by the other gate, Jack," he said to his 
companion, "and stop him if he goes out that way." 


The train was well filled and a stream of passengers poured through. 

Mr. Clayton scanned the crowd carefully as they approached the gate, and 
scrutinized each passenger as he came through, without seeing any one 
that met the description of Congressman Brown, as given by Sadler, or 
any one that could in his opinion be the gentleman for whom he was 
looking. When the last one had passed through he was left to the 
conclusion that his expected guest had gone out by the other gate. Mr. 
Clayton hastened thither. 


"Did n't he come out this way, Jack?" he asked. 


"No, sir," replied the young man, "I have n't seen him." 


"That 's strange," mused Mr. Clayton, somewhat anxiously. "He would 
hardly fail to come without giving us notice. Surely we must have missed 
him. We 'd better look around a little. You go that way and I'll go 

this." 


Mr. Clayton turned and walked several rods along the platform to the 
men's waiting-room, and standing near the door glanced around to see if 
he could find the object of his search. The only colored person in the 
room was a stout and very black man, wearing a broadcloth suit and a 
silk hat, and seated a short distance from the door. On the seat by his 
side stood a couple of valises. On one of them, the one nearest him, on 
which his arm rested, was written, in white letters, plainly 

legible,---- 


"H.M. Brown, M.C. 
Washington, D.C." 


Mr. Clayton's feelings at this discovery can better be imagined than 
described. He hastily left the waiting-room, before the black gentleman, 
who was looking the other way, was even aware of his presence, and, 
walking rapidly up and down the platform, communed with himself upon 
what course of action the situation demanded. He had invited to his 
house, had come down to meet, had made elaborate preparations to 
entertain on the following evening, a light-colored man,--a white man by 
his theory, an acceptable guest, a possible husband for his daughter, an 
avowed suitor for her hand. If the Congressman had turned out to be 
brown, even dark brown, with fairly good hair, though he might not have 
desired him as a son-in-law, yet he could have welcomed him as a guest. 
But even this softening of the blow was denied him, for the man in the 
waiting-room was palpably, aggressively black, with pronounced African 
features and woolly hair, without apparently a single drop of redeeming 
white blood. Could he, in the face of his well-known principles, his 
lifelong rule of conduct, take this negro into his home and introduce 

him to his friends? Could he subject his wife and daughter to the rude 
shock of such a disappointment? It would be bad enough for them to learn 
of the ghastly mistake, but to have him in the house would be twisting 
the arrow in the wound. 


Mr. Clayton had the instincts of a gentleman, and realized the delicacy 

of the situation. But to get out of his difficulty without wounding the 
feelings of the Congressman required not only diplomacy but dispatch. 
Whatever he did must be done promptly; for if he waited many minutes the 
Congressman would probably take a carriage and be driven to Mr. 
Clayton's residence. 


A ray of hope came for a moment to illumine the gloom of the situation. 
Perhaps the black man was merely sitting there, and not the owner of the 
valise! For there were two valises, one on each side of the supposed 


Congressman. For obvious reasons he did not care to make the inquiry 
himself, so he looked around for his companion, who came up a moment 
later. 


"Jack," he exclaimed excitedly, "I'm afraid we 're in the worst kind of 

a hole, unless there 's some mistake! Run down to the men's waiting-room 
and you 'Il see a man and a valise, and you 'Il understand what I mean. 

Ask that darkey if he is the Honorable Mr. Brown, Congressman from South 
Carolina. If he says yes, come back right away and let me know, without 
giving him time to ask any questions, and put your wits to work to help 

me out of the scrape." 


"T wonder what 's the matter?" said Jack to himself, but did as he was 
told. Ina moment he came running back. 


"Yes, sir," he announced; "he says he 's the man." 


"Jack," said Mr. Clayton desperately, "if you want to show your 
appreciation of what I 've done for you, you must suggest some way out 
of this. I 'd never dare to take that negro to my house, and yet I 'm 
obliged to treat him like a gentleman." 


Jack's eyes had worn a somewhat reflective look since he had gone to 
make the inquiry. Suddenly his face brightened with intelligence, and 
then, as a newsboy ran into the station calling his wares, hardened into 
determination. 


"Clarion, special extry ‘dition! All about de epidemic er dipt'eria!" 
clamored the newsboy with shrill childish treble, as he made his way 
toward the waiting-room. Jack darted after him, and saw the man to whom 
he had spoken buy a paper. He ran back to his employer, and dragged him 
over toward the ticket-seller's window. 


"[ have it, sir!" he exclaimed, seizing a telegraph blank and writing 
rapidly, and reading aloud as he wrote. "How's this for a way out?"---- 


"Dear Sir,--I write you this note here in the depot to inform you of an 
unfortunate event which has interfered with my plans and those of my 
family for your entertainment while in Groveland. Yesterday my daughter 
Alice complained of a sore throat, which by this afternoon had developed 
into a case of malignant diphtheria. In consequence our house has been 
quarantined; and while I have felt myself obliged to come down to the 
depot, I do not feel that I ought to expose you to the possibility of 
infection, and I therefore send you this by another hand. The bearer 

will conduct you to a carriage which I have ordered placed at your 
service, and unless you should prefer some other hotel, you will be 
driven to the Forest Hill House, where I beg you will consider yourself 
my guest during your stay in the city, and make the fullest use of every 


convenience it may offer. From present indications I fear no one of our 
family will be able to see you, which we shall regret beyond expression, 
as we have made elaborate arrangements for your entertainment. I still 
hope, however, that you may enjoy your visit, as there are many places 
of interest in the city, and many friends will doubtless be glad to make 
your acquaintance. 


"With assurances of my profound regret, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Cicero Clayton." 


"Splendid!" cried Mr. Clayton. "You 've helped me out of a horrible 
scrape. Now, go and take him to the hotel and see him comfortably 
located, and tell them to charge the bill to me." 


"I suspect, sir," suggested Jack, "that I'd better not go up to the 
house, and you 'Il have to stay in yourself for a day or two, to keep up 
appearances. I'll sleep on the lounge at the store, and we can talk 
business over the telephone." 


"All right, Jack, we 'Il arrange the details later. But for Heaven's 
sake get him started, or he 'Il be calling a hack to drive up to the 
house. I'll go home on a street car." 


"So far so good," sighed Mr. Clayton to himself as he escaped from the 
station. "Jack is a deuced clever fellow, and I 'll have to do something 
more for him. But the tug-of-war is yet to come. I've got to bribe a 
doctor, shut up the house for a day or two, and have all the ill-humor 
of two disappointed women to endure until this negro leaves town. Well, 
I'm sure my wife and Alice will back me up at any cost. No sacrifice is 
too great to escape having to entertain him; of course I have no 
prejudice against his color,--he can't help that,--but it is the 

_principle_ of the thing. If we received him it would be a concession 
fatal to all my views and theories. And I am really doing him a 
kindness, for I'm sure that all the world could not make Alice and her 
mother treat him with anything but cold politeness. It'll be a great 
mortification to Alice, but I don't see how else I could have got out of 
it." 


He boarded the first car that left the depot, and soon reached home. The 
house was lighted up, and through the lace curtains of the parlor 
windows he could see his wife and daughter, elegantly dressed, waiting 
to receive their distinguished visitor. He rang the bell impatiently, 

and a servant opened the door. 


"The gentleman did n't come?" asked the maid. 


"No," he said as he hung up his hat. This brought the ladies to the 
door. 


"He did n't come?" they exclaimed. "What 's the matter?" 


"I'll tell you," he said. "Mary," this to the servant, a white girl, 
who stood in open-eyed curiosity, "we shan't need you any more 
to-night." 


Then he went into the parlor, and, closing the door, told his story. 
When he reached the point where he had discovered the color of the 
honorable Mr. Brown, Miss Clayton caught her breath, and was on the 
verge of collapse. 


"That nigger," said Mrs. Clayton indignantly, "can never set foot in 
this house. But what did you do with him?" 


Mr. Clayton quickly unfolded his plan, and described the disposition he 
had made of the Congressman. 


"It's an awful shame," said Mrs. Clayton. "Just think of the trouble 

and expense we have gone to! And poor Alice 'Il never get over it, for 
everybody knows he came to see her and that he's smitten with her. But 
you 've done just right; we never would have been able to hold up our 
heads again if we had introduced a black man, even a Congressman, to the 
people that are invited here to-morrow night, as a sweetheart of Alice. 
Why, she would n't marry him if he was President of the United States 
and plated with gold an inch thick. The very idea!" 


"Well," said Mr. Clayton, "then we 'we got to act quick. Alice must wrap 
up her throat--by the way, Alice, how _is_ your throat?" 


"It 's sore," sobbed Alice, who had been in tears almost from her 
father's return, "and I don't care if I do have diphtheria and die, no, 
I don't!" and she wept on. 


"Wrap up your throat and go to bed, and I 'll go over to Doctor 

Pillsbury's and get a diphtheria card to nail up on the house. In the 
morning, first thing, we 'll have to write notes recalling the 

invitations for to-morrow evening, and have them delivered by messenger 
boys. We were fools for not finding out all about this man from some one 
who knew, before we invited him here. Sadler don't know more than half 
he thinks he does, anyway. And we 'Il have to do this thing thoroughly, 

or our motives will be misconstrued, and people will say we are 
prejudiced and all that, when it is only a matter of principle with us." 


The programme outlined above was carried out to the letter. The 
invitations were recalled, to the great disappointment of the invited 
guests. The family physician called several times during the day. Alice 
remained in bed, and the maid left without notice, in such a hurry that 
she forgot to take her best clothes. 


Mr. Clayton himself remained at home. He had a telephone in the house, 
and was therefore in easy communication with his office, so that the 
business did not suffer materially by reason of his absence from the 
store. About ten o'clock in the morning a note came up from the hotel, 
expressing Mr. Brown's regrets and sympathy. Toward noon Mr. Clayton 
picked up the morning paper, which he had not theretofore had time to 
read, and was glancing over it casually, when his eye fell upon a column 
headed "A Colored Congressman." He read the article with astonishment 
that rapidly turned to chagrin and dismay. It was an interview 

describing the Congressman as a tall and shapely man, about thirty-five 
years old, with an olive complexion not noticeably darker than many a 
white man's, straight hair, and eyes as black as sloes. 


"The bearing of this son of South Carolina reveals the polished manners 
of the Southern gentleman, and neither from his appearance nor his 
conversation would one suspect that the white blood which flows in his 
veins in such preponderating measure had ever been crossed by that of a 
darker race," wrote the reporter, who had received instructions at the 
office that for urgent business considerations the lake shipping 

interest wanted Representative Brown treated with marked consideration. 


There was more of the article, but the introductory portion left Mr. 

Clayton in such a state of bewilderment that the paper fell from his 

hand. What was the meaning of it? Had he been mistaken? Obviously so, or 
else the reporter was wrong, which was manifestly improbable. When he 
had recovered himself somewhat, he picked up the newspaper and began 
reading where he had left off. 


"Representative Brown traveled to Groveland in company with Bishop Jones 
of the African Methodist Jerusalem Church, who is en route_ to attend 
the general conference of his denomination at Detroit next week. The 
bishop, who came in while the writer was interviewing Mr. Brown, is a 
splendid type of the pure negro. He is said to be a man of great power 
among his people, which may easily be believed after one has looked upon 
his expressive countenance and heard him discuss the questions which 
affect the welfare of his church and his race." 

Mr. Clayton stared at the paper. ''The bishop," he repeated, "is a 

splendid type of the pure negro.' I must have mistaken the bishop for 

the Congressman! But how in the world did Jack get the thing balled up? 
I'll call up the store and demand an explanation of him. 


"Jack," he asked, "what kind of a looking man was the fellow you gave 
the note to at the depot?" 


"He was a very wicked-looking fellow, sir," came back the answer. "He 
had a bad eye, looked like a gambler, sir. I am not surprised that you 
did n't want to entertain him, even if he was a Congressman." 


"What color was he--that 's what I want to know--and what kind of hair 
did he have?" 


"Why, he was about my complexion, sir, and had straight black hair." 


The rules of the telephone company did not permit swearing over the 
line. Mr. Clayton broke the rules. 


"Was there any one else with him?" he asked when he had relieved his 
mind. 


"Yes, sir, Bishop Jones of the African Methodist Jerusalem Church was 
sitting there with him; they had traveled from Washington together. I 
drove the bishop to his stopping-place after I had left Mr. Brown at the 
hotel. I did n't suppose you 'd mind." 


Mr. Clayton fell into a chair, and indulged in thoughts unutterable. 


He folded up the paper and slipped it under the family Bible, where it 
was least likely to be soon discovered. 


"I 'll hide the paper, anyway," he groaned. "I 'll never hear the last 

of this till my dying day, so I may as well have a few hours' respite. 

It 's too late to go back, and we 've got to play the farce out. Alice 

is really sick with disappointment, and to let her know this now would 
only make her worse. Maybe he 'll leave town in a day or two, and then 
she 'Il be in condition to stand it. Such luck is enough to disgust a 

man with trying to do right and live up to his principles." 


Time hung a little heavy on Mr. Clayton's hands during the day. His wife 
was busy with the housework. He answered several telephone calls about 
Alice's health, and called up the store occasionally to ask how the 

business was getting on. After lunch he lay down on a sofa and took a 

nap, from which he was aroused by the sound of the door-bell. He went to 
the door. The evening paper was lying on the porch, and the newsboy, who 
had not observed the diphtheria sign until after he had rung, was 

hurrying away as fast as his legs would carry him. 


Mr. Clayton opened the paper and looked it through to see if there was 
any reference to the visiting Congressman. He found what he sought and 
more. An article on the local page contained a resume of the information 
given in the morning paper, with the following additional paragraph:---- 


"A reporter, who called at the Forest Hill this morning to interview 
Representative Brown, was informed that the Congressman had been invited 
to spend the remainder of his time in Groveland as the guest of Mr. 

William Watkins, the proprietor of the popular livery establishment on 

Main Street. Mr. Brown will remain in the city several days, and a 


reception will be tendered him at Mr. Watkins's on Wednesday evening." 


"That ends it," sighed Mr. Clayton. "The dove of peace will never again 
rest on my roof-tree." 


But why dwell longer on the sufferings of Mr. Clayton, or attempt to 
describe the feelings or chronicle the remarks of his wife and daughter 
when they learned the facts in the case? 


As to Representative Brown, he was made welcome in the hospitable home 
of Mr. William Watkins. There was a large and brilliant assemblage at 

the party on Wednesday evening, at which were displayed the costumes 
prepared for the Clayton reception. Mr. Brown took a fancy to Miss Lura 
Watkins, to whom, before the week was over, he became engaged to be 
married. Meantime poor Alice, the innocent victim of circumstances and 
principles, lay sick abed with a supposititious case of malignant 

diphtheria, and a real case of acute disappointment and chagrin. 


"Oh, Jack!" exclaimed Alice, a few weeks later, on the way home from 
evening church in company with the young man, "what a dreadful thing it 
all was! And to think of that hateful Lura Watkins marrying the 
Congressman!" 


The street was shaded by trees at the point where they were passing, and 
there was no one in sight. Jack put his arm around her waist, and, 
leaning over, kissed her. 


"Never mind, dear," he said soothingly, "you still have your ‘last 
chance' left, and I'll prove myself a better man than the Congressman." 


* * * * * 


Occasionally, at social meetings, when the vexed question of the future 
of the colored race comes up, as it often does, for discussion, Mr. 
Clayton may still be heard to remark sententiously:---- 


"What the white people of the United States need most, in dealing with 
this problem, is a higher conception of the brotherhood of man. For of 
one blood God made all the nations of the earth." 








BILL NATIONS 
By Bill Arp 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Wit and Humor of America, Volume VIT 


You never knowd Bill, I rekun. Hes gone to Arkensaw, and I don't 
know whether hes ded or alive. He was a good feller, Bill was, as 

most all whisky drinkers are. Me and him both used to love it 
powerful--especially Bill. We soaked it when we could git it, and when 
we coudent we hankered after it amazingly. I must tell you a little 
antidote on Bill, tho I dident start to tell you about that. 


We started on a little jurney one day in June, and took along a bottle 
of "old rye," and there was so many springs and wells on the road that 
it was mighty nigh gone before dinner. We took our snack, and Bill 
drained the last drop, for he said we would soon git to Joe Paxton's, 
and that Joe always kept some. 


Shore enuff Joe dident have a drop, and we concluded, as we was mighty 
dry, to go on to Jim Alford's, and stay all night. We knew that Jim had 

it, for he always had it. So we whipped up, and the old Bay had to 

travel, for I tell you when a man wants whiskey everything has to bend 
to the gittin' of it. Shore enuff Jim had some. He was mity glad to see 

us, and he knowd what we wanted, for he knowd how it was hisself. So he 
brought out an old-fashend glass decanter, and a shugar bowl, and a 
tumbler, and a spoon, and says he, "Now, boys, jest wait a minit till 

you git rested sorter, for it ain't good to take whiskey on a hot 

stomack. I've jest been readin’ a piece in Grady's newspaper about a 
frog--the darndest frog that perhaps ever come from a tadpole. It was 
found up in Kanetucky, and is as big as a peck measure. Bill, do you 

take this paper and read it aloud to us. I'm a poor hand to read, and I 
want to hear it. I'll be hanged if it ain't the darndest frog I ever 

hearn of." He laid the paper on my knees, and I begun to read, thinkin’ 

it was a little short anticdote, but as I turned the paper over I found 

it was mighty nigh a column. I took a side glance at Bill, and I saw the 
little dry twitches a jumpin' about on his countenance. He was mighty 
nigh dead for a drink. I warent so bad off myself, and I was about half 
mad with him for drainin' the bottle before dinner; so I just read along 
slow, and stopped two or three times to clear my throat just to consume 
time. Pretty soon Bill got up and commenced walkin’ about, and he would 
look at the dekanter like he would give his daylights to choke the corn 
juice out of it. I read along slowly. Old Alford was a listnin' and 

chawin' his tobakker and spittin' out of the door. Bill come up to me, 

his face red and twitchin', and leanin' over my shoulder he seed the 
length of the story, and I will never forgit his pitiful tone as he 
whispered, "Skip some, Bill, for heaven's sake skip some." 


My heart relented, and I did skip some, and hurried through, and we all 
jined in a drink; but I'll never forgit how Bill looked when he 
whispered to me to "skip some, Bill, skip some." I've got over the like 
of that, boys, and I hope Bill has, too, but I don't know. I wish in my 
soul that everybody had quit it, for you may talk about slavery, and 


penitentiary, and chain-gangs, and the Yankees, and General Grant, and a 
devil of a wife, but whiskey is the worst master that ever a man had 
over him. I know how it is myself. 


But there is one good thing about drinkin’. I almost wish every man was 

a reformed drunkard. No man who hasn't drank liker knows what a luxury 
cold water is. I have got up in the night in cold wether after I had 

been spreein' around, and gone to the well burnin’ up with thirst, 

feeling like the gallows, and the grave, and the infernal regions was 

too good for me, and when I took up the bucket in my hands, and with my 
elbows a tremblin' like I had the shakin' ager, put the water to my 

lips; it was the most delicious, satisfyin', luxurius draft that ever 

went down my throat. I have stood there and drank and drank until I 
could drink no more, and gone back to bed thankin' God for the pure, 
innocent, and coolin' beverig, and cursin' myself from my inmost soul 

for ever touchin' the accursed whisky. In my torture of mind and body I 
have made vows and promises, and broken 'em within a day. But if you 
want to know the luxury of cold water, get drunk, and keep at it until 

you get on fire, and then try a bucket full with your shirt on at the 

well in the middle of the night. You won't want a gourd full--you'll 

feel like the bucket ain't big enuf, and when you begin to drink an 
earthquake couldn't stop you. My fathers, how good it was! I know a 
hundred men who will swear to the truth of what I say: but you see its a 
thing they don't like to talk about. It's too humiliatin’. 


But I dident start to talk about drinkin’. In fact, I've forgot what I 

did start to tell you. My mind is sorter addled now a days, anyhow, and 
I hav to jes let my tawkin' tumble out permiskuous. I'll take another 
whet at it afore long, and fill up the gaps. 








A KNIGHT 


by John Galsworthy 
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I 


At Monte Carlo, in the spring of the year 189-, I used to notice an old 
fellow in a grey suit and sunburnt straw hat with a black ribbon. Every 
morning at eleven o'clock, he would come down to the Place, followed 
by a brindled German boarhound, walk once or twice round it, and seat 
himself on a bench facing the casino. There he would remain in the sun, 
with his straw hat tilted forward, his thin legs apart, his brown hands 
crossed between them, and the dog's nose resting on his knee. After an 
hour or more he would get up, and, stooping a little from the waist, 
walk slowly round the Place and return up hill. Just before three, 

he would come down again in the same clothes and go into the casino, 
leaving the dog outside. 


One afternoon, moved by curiosity, I followed him. He passed through the 
hall without looking at the gambling-rooms, and went into the concert. 

It became my habit after that to watch for him. When he sat in the Place 

I could see him from the window of my room. The chief puzzle to me was 
the matter of his nationality. 


His lean, short face had a skin so burnt that it looked like leather; 

his jaw was long and prominent, his chin pointed, and he had hollows 

in his cheeks. There were wrinkles across his forehead; his eyes were 
brown; and little white moustaches were brushed up from the corners of 
his lips. The back of his head bulged out above the lines of his lean 

neck and high, sharp shoulders; his grey hair was cropped quite close. 

In the Marseilles buffet, on the journey out, I had met an Englishman, 
almost his counterpart in features—but somehow very different! This old 
fellow had nothing of the other's alert, autocratic self-sufficiency. 

He was quiet and undemonstrative, without looking, as it were, insulated 
against shocks and foreign substances. He was certainly no Frenchman. 
His eyes, indeed, were brown, but hazel-brown, and gentle—not the 
red-brown sensual eye of the Frenchman. An American? But was ever an 
American so passive? A German? His moustache was certainly brushed up, 
but in a modest, almost pathetic way, not in the least Teutonic. Nothing 
seemed to fit him. I gave him up, and named him “the Cosmopolitan.” 


Leaving at the end of April, I forgot him altogether. In the same month, 
however, of the following year I was again at Monte Carlo, and going one 
day to the concert found myself seated next this same old fellow. The 
orchestra was playing Meyerbeer's “Prophete,” and my neighbour was 
asleep, snoring softly. He was dressed in the same grey suit, with the 
same straw hat (or one exactly like it) on his knees, and his hands 
crossed above it. Sleep had not disfigured him—his little white 
moustache was still brushed up, his lips closed; a very good and gentle 
expression hovered on his face. A curved mark showed on his right 
temple, the scar of a cut on the side of his neck, and his left hand was 
covered by an old glove, the little finger of which was empty. He woke 
up when the march was over and brisked up his moustache. 


The next thing on the programme was a little thing by Poise from Le joli 
Gilles, played by Mons. Corsanego on the violin. Happening to glance at 
my old neighbour, I saw a tear caught in the hollow of his cheek, and 
another just leaving the corner of his eye; there was a faint smile on 

his lips. Then came an interval; and while orchestra and audience were 
resting, I asked him if he were fond of music. He looked up without 
distrust, bowed, and answered in a thin, gentle voice: “Certainly. I 

know nothing about it, play no instrument, could never sing a note; but 
fond of it! Who would not be?” His English was correct enough, but with 
an emphasis not quite American nor quite foreign. I ventured to remark 
that he did not care for Meyerbeer. He smiled. 


“Ah!” he said, “I was asleep? Too bad of me. He is a little noisy—I know 
so little about music. There is Bach, for instance. Would you believe 

it, he gives me no pleasure? A great misfortune to be no musician!” He 
shook his head. 


I murmured, “Bach is too elevating for you perhaps.” 


“To me,” he answered, “any music I like is elevating. People say some 
music has a bad effect on them. I never found any music that gave me a 
bad thought—no—no—quite the opposite; only sometimes, as you see, I go 
to sleep. But what a lovely instrument the violin!” A faint flush came 

on his parched cheeks. “The human soul that has left the body. A curious 
thing, distant bugles at night have given me the same feeling.” The 
orchestra was now coming back, and, folding his hands, my neighbour 
turned his eyes towards them. When the concert was over we came out 
together. Waiting at the entrance was his dog. 


“You have a beautiful dog!” 

“Ah! yes, Freda, mia cara, da su mano!” The dog squatted on her 
haunches, and lifted her paw in the vague, bored way of big dogs when 
requested to perform civilities. She was a lovely creature—the purest 
brindle, without a speck of white, and free from the unbalanced look of 
most dogs of her breed. 


“Basta! basta!” He turned to me apologetically. ““We have agreed to speak 
Italian; in that way I keep up the language; astonishing the number of 
things that dog will understand!” I was about to take my leave, when he 
asked if I would walk a little way with him—“Tf you are free, that is.” 

We went up the street with Freda on the far side of her master. 


“Do you never 'play' here?” I asked him. 


“Play? No. It must be very interesting; most exciting, but as a matter 
of fact, I can't afford it. If one has very little, one is too nervous.” 


He had stopped in front of a small hairdresser's shop. “I live here,” he 
said, raising his hat again. “Au revoir!—unless I can offer you a glass 
of tea. It's all ready. Come! I've brought you out of your way; give me 
the pleasure!” 


I have never met a man so free from all self-consciousness, and yet so 
delicate and diffident the combination is a rare one. We went up a steep 
staircase to a room on the second floor. My companion threw the shutters 
open, setting all the flies buzzing. The top of a plane-tree was on 

a level with the window, and all its little brown balls were dancing, 

quite close, in the wind. As he had promised, an urn was hissing on a 
table; there was also a small brown teapot, some sugar, slices of lemon, 
and glasses. A bed, washstand, cupboard, tin trunk, two chairs, and a 


small rug were all the furniture. Above the bed a sword in a leather 
sheath was suspended from two nails. The photograph of a girl stood on 
the closed stove. My host went to the cupboard and produced a bottle, 

a glass, and a second spoon. When the cork was drawn, the scent of rum 
escaped into the air. He sniffed at it and dropped a teaspoonful into 

both glasses. 


“This is a trick I learned from the Russians after Plevna; they had my 
little finger, so I deserved something in exchange.” He looked round; 
his eyes, his whole face, seemed to twinkle. “I assure you it was worth 
it—makes all the difference. Try!” He poured off the tea. 


“Had you a sympathy with the Turks?” 


“The weaker side—” He paused abruptly, then added: “But it was not 
that.” Over his face innumerable crow's-feet had suddenly appeared, his 
eyes twitched; he went on hurriedly, “I had to find something to do just 
then—it was necessary.” He stared into his glass; and it was some time 
before I ventured to ask if he had seen much fighting. 


“Yes,” he replied gravely, “nearly twenty years altogether; I was one of 
Garibaldi's Mille in '60.” 


“Surely you are not Italian?” 


He leaned forward with his hands on his knees. “I was in Genoa at that 
time learning banking; Garibaldi was a wonderful man! One could not help 
it.” He spoke quite simply. “You might say it was like seeing a little 

man stand up to a ring of great hulking fellows; I went, just as you 

would have gone, if you'd been there. I was not long with them—our war 
began; I had to go back home.” He said this as if there had been but one 
war since the world began. “In '60,” he mused, “till '65. Just think of 

it! The poor country. Why, in my State, South Carolina—I was through it 
all—nobody could be spared there—we were one to three.” 


“T suppose you have a love of fighting?” 


“H'm!” he said, as if considering the idea for the first time. 
“Sometimes I fought for a living, and sometimes—because I was obliged; 
one must try to be a gentleman. But won't you have some more?” 


I refused more tea and took my leave, carrying away with me a picture 
of the old fellow looking down from the top of the steep staircase, 

one hand pressed to his back, the other twisting up those little white 
moustaches, and murmuring, “Take care, my dear sir, there's a step there 
at the corner.” 


“To be a gentleman!” I repeated in the street, causing an old French 
lady to drop her parasol, so that for about two minutes we stood bowing 


and smiling to each other, then separated full of the best feeling. 


II 


A week later I found myself again seated next him at a concert. In the 
meantime I had seen him now and then, but only in passing. He seemed 
depressed. The corners of his lips were tightened, his tanned cheeks had 

a greyish tinge, his eyes were restless; and, between two numbers of 

the programme, he murmured, tapping his fingers on his hat, “Do you ever 
have bad days? Yes? Not pleasant, are they?” 


Then something occurred from which all that I have to tell you followed. 
There came into the concert-hall the heroine of one of those romances, 
crimes, follies, or irregularities, call it what you will, which had 

just attracted the “world's” stare. She passed us with her partner, and 

sat down in a chair a few rows to our right. She kept turning her head 
round, and at every turn I caught the gleam of her uneasy eyes. Some one 
behind us said: “The brazen baggage!” 


My companion turned full round, and glared at whoever it was who had 
spoken. The change in him was quite remarkable. His lips were drawn back 
from his teeth; he frowned; the scar on his temple had reddened. 


“Ah!” he said to me. “The hue and cry! Contemptible! How I hate it! But 
you wouldn't understand—!” he broke off, and slowly regained his usual 
air of self-obliteration; he even seemed ashamed, and began trying to 
brush his moustaches higher than ever, as if aware that his heat had 
robbed them of neatness. 


“T'm not myself, when I speak of such matters,” he said suddenly; and 
began reading his programme, holding it upside down. A minute later, 
however, he said in a peculiar voice: “There are people to be found who 
object to vivisecting animals; but the vivisection of a woman, who minds 
that? Will you tell me it's right, that because of some tragedy like 
this—believe me, it is always a tragedy—we should hunt down a woman? 
That her fellow-women should make an outcast of her? That we, who are 
men, should make a prey of her? If I thought that....” Again he broke 

off, staring very hard in front of him. “It is we who make them what 

they are; and even if that is not so—why! if I thought there was a 

woman in the world I could not take my hat off to—I—I—couldn't sleep at 
night.” He got up from his seat, put on his old straw hat with trembling 
fingers, and, without a glance back, went out, stumbling over the 
chair-legs. 


I sat there, horribly disturbed; the words, “One must try to be a 


gentleman!” haunting me. When I came out, he was standing by the 
entrance with one hand on his hip and the other on his dog. In that 
attitude of waiting he was such a patient figure; the sun glared down 
and showed the threadbare nature of his clothes and the thinness of 

his brown hands, with their long fingers and nails yellow from tobacco. 
Seeing me he came up the steps again, and raised his hat. 


“T am glad to have caught you; please forget all that.” I asked if he 
would do me the honour of dining at my hotel. 


“Dine?” he repeated with the sort of smile a child gives if you offer 
him a box of soldiers; “with the greatest pleasure. I seldom dine out, 
but I think I can muster up a coat. Yes—yes—and at what time shall I 
come? At half-past seven, and your hotel is—? Good! I shall be there. 
Freda, mia cara, you will be alone this evening. You do not smoke 
caporal, I fear. I find it fairly good; though it has too much bite.” He 
walked off with Freda, puffing at his thin roll of caporal. 


Once or twice he stopped, as if bewildered or beset by some sudden 
doubt or memory; and every time he stopped, Freda licked his hand. They 
disappeared round the corner of the street, and I went to my hotel to 

see about dinner. On the way I met Jules le Ferrier, and asked him to 
come too. 


“My faith, yes!” he said, with the rosy pessimism characteristic of the 
French editor. “Man must dine!” 


At half-past six we assembled. My “Cosmopolitan” was in an old 
frock-coat braided round the edges, buttoned high and tight, defining 
more than ever the sharp lines of his shoulders and the slight kink of 
his back; he had brought with him, too, a dark-peaked cap of military 
shape, which he had evidently selected as more fitting to the coat than 
a straw hat. He smelled slightly of some herb. 


We sat down to dinner, and did not rise for two hours. He was a charming 
guest, praised everything he ate—not with commonplaces, but in words 
that made you feel it had given him real pleasure. At first, whenever 
Jules made one of his caustic remarks, he looked quite pained, but 
suddenly seemed to make up his mind that it was bark, not bite; and then 
at each of them he would turn to me and say, “Aha! that's good—isn't 
it?” With every glass of wine he became more gentle and more genial, 
sitting very upright, and tightly buttoned-in; while the little white 

wings of his moustache seemed about to leave him for a better world. 


In spite of the most leading questions, however, we could not get him to 
talk about himself, for even Jules, most cynical of men, had recognised 
that he was a hero of romance. He would answer gently and precisely, and 
then sit twisting his moustaches, perfectly unconscious that we wanted 
more. Presently, as the wine went a little to his head, his thin, high 


voice grew thinner, his cheeks became flushed, his eyes brighter; at the 
end of dinner he said: “I hope I have not been noisy.” 


We assured him that he had not been noisy enough. “You're laughing at 
me,” he answered. “Surely I've been talking all the time!” 


“Mon Dieu!” said Jules, “we have been looking for some fables of your 
wars; but nothing—nothing, not enough to feed a frog!” 


The old fellow looked troubled. 


“To be sure!” he mused. “Let me think! there is that about Colhoun 

at Gettysburg; and there's the story of Garibaldi and the Miller.” He 
plunged into a tale, not at all about himself, which would have been 
extremely dull, but for the conviction in his eyes, and the way he 
stopped and commented. “So you see,” he ended, “that's the sort of 
man Garibaldi was! I could tell you another tale of him.” Catching an 
introspective look in Jules's eye, however, I proposed taking our cigars 
over to the cafe opposite. 


“Delightful!” the old fellow said: “We shall have a band and the fresh 
air, and clear consciences for our cigars. I cannot like this smoking in 
a room where there are ladies dining.” 


He walked out in front of us, smoking with an air of great enjoyment. 
Jules, glowing above his candid shirt and waistcoat, whispered to me, 
“Mon cher Georges, how he is good!” then sighed, and added darkly: “The 
poor man!” 


We sat down at a little table. Close by, the branches of a plane-tree 
rustled faintly; their leaves hung lifeless, speckled like the breasts 
of birds, or black against the sky; then, caught by the breeze, 
fluttered suddenly. 


The old fellow sat, with head thrown back, a smile on his face, coming 
now and then out of his enchanted dreams to drink coffee, answer our 
questions, or hum the tune that the band was playing. The ash of his 
cigar grew very long. One of those bizarre figures in Oriental garb, 
who, night after night, offer their doubtful wares at a great price, 
appeared in the white glare of a lamp, looked with a furtive smile at 
his face, and glided back, discomfited by its unconsciousness. It was 

a night for dreams! A faint, half-eastern scent in the air, of black 
tobacco and spice; few people as yet at the little tables, the waiters 
leisurely, the band soft! What was he dreaming of, that old fellow, 
whose cigar-ash grew so long? Of youth, of his battles, of those things 
that must be done by those who try to be gentlemen; perhaps only of his 
dinner; anyway of something gilded in vague fashion as the light was 
gilding the branches of the plane-tree. 


Jules pulled my sleeve: “He sleeps.” He had smilingly dropped off; the 
cigar-ash—that feathery tower of his dreams—had broken and fallen on his 
sleeve. He awoke, and fell to dusting it. 


The little tables round us began to fill. One of the bandsmen played a 
czardas on the czymbal. Two young Frenchmen, talking loudly, sat down at 
the adjoining table. They were discussing the lady who had been at the 
concert that afternoon. 


“Tt's a bet,” said one of them, “but there's the present man. I take 
three weeks, that's enough 'elle est declassee; ce n'est que le premier 
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pas— 


My old friend's cigar fell on the table. “Monsieur,” he stammered, “you 
speak of a lady so, in a public place?” 


The young man stared at him. “Who is this person?” he said to his 
companion. 


My guest took up Jules's glove that lay on the table; before either 
of us could raise a finger, he had swung it in the speaker's face. 
“Enough!” he said, and, dropping the glove, walked away. 


We all jumped to our feet. I left Jules and hurried after him. His face 

was grim, his eyes those of a creature who has been struck on a raw 
place. He made a movement of his fingers which said plainly. “Leave me, 
if you please!” 


I went back to the cafe. The two young men had disappeared, so had 
Jules, but everything else was going on just as before; the bandsman 

still twanging out his czardas; the waiters serving drinks; the 

orientals trying to sell their carpets. I paid the bill, sought out the 
manager, and apologised. He shrugged his shoulders, smiled and said: 
“An eccentric, your friend, nicht wahr?” Could he tell me where M. Le 
Ferrier was? He could not. I left to look for Jules; could not find him, 
and returned to my hotel disgusted. I was sorry for my old guest, but 
vexed with him too; what business had he to carry his Quixotism to such 
an unpleasant length? I tried to read. Eleven o'clock struck; the casino 
disgorged a stream of people; the Place seemed fuller of life than ever; 
then slowly it grew empty and quite dark. The whim seized me to go out. 
It was a still night, very warm, very black. On one of the seats a 

man and woman sat embraced, on another a girl was sobbing, on a 
third—strange sight—a priest dozed. I became aware of some one at my 
side; it was my old guest. 


“If you are not too tired,” he said, “can you give me ten minutes?” 


“Certainly; will you come in?” 


“No, no; let us go down to the Terrace. I shan't keep you long.” 


He did not speak again till we reached a seat above the pigeon-shooting 
grounds; there, in a darkness denser for the string of lights still 
burning in the town, we sat down. 


“T owe you an apology,” he said; “first in the afternoon, then again 

this evening—your guest—your friend's glove! I have behaved as no 
gentleman should.” He was leaning forward with his hands on the handle 
of a stick. His voice sounded broken and disturbed. 


“Oh!” I muttered. “It's nothing!” 


“You are very good,” he sighed; “but I feel that I must explain. I 
consider I owe this to you, but I must tell you I should not have the 
courage if it were not for another reason. You see I have no friend.” He 
looked at me with an uncertain smile. I bowed, and a minute or two later 
he began... 


Ill 


“You will excuse me if I go back rather far. It was in '74, when I had 

been ill with Cuban fever. To keep me alive they had put me on board a 
ship at Santiago, and at the end of the voyage I found myself in London. 

I had very little money; I knew nobody. I tell you, sir, there are times 
when it's hard for a fighting man to get anything to do. People would 

say to me: 'Afraid we've nothing for a man like you in our business." I 
tried people of all sorts; but it was true—I had been fighting here and 
there since '60, I wasn't fit for anything—” He shook his head. “In the 
South, before the war, they had a saying, I remember, about a dog and a 
soldier having the same value. But all this has nothing to do with what 

I have to tell you.” He sighed again and went on, moistening his lips: 

“T was walking along the Strand one day, very disheartened, when I heard 
my name called. It's a queer thing, that, in a strange street. By the 

way,” he put in with dry ceremony, “you don't know my name, I think: it 
is Brune—Roger Brune. At first I did not recognise the person who called 
me. He had just got off an omnibus—a square-shouldered man with heavy 
moustaches, and round spectacles. But when he shook my hand I knew 
him at once. He was a man called Dalton, who was taken prisoner at 
Gettysburg; one of you Englishmen who came to fight with us—a major in 
the regiment where I was captain. We were comrades during two campaigns. 
If I had been his brother he couldn't have seemed more pleased to see 

me. He took me into a bar for the sake of old times. The drink went to 

my head, and by the time we reached Trafalgar Square I was quite unable 
to walk. He made me sit down on a bench. I was in fact—drunk. It's 


disgraceful to be drunk, but there was some excuse. Now I tell you, sir” 
(all through his story he was always making use of that expression, it 
seemed to infuse fresh spirit into him, to help his memory in obscure 
places, to give him the mastery of his emotions; it was like the piece 

of paper a nervous man holds in his hand to help him through a speech), 
“there never was a man with a finer soul than my friend Dalton. He was 
not clever, though he had read much; and sometimes perhaps he was too 
fond of talking. But he was a gentleman; he listened to me as if I had 
been a child; he was not ashamed of me—and it takes a gentleman not to 
be ashamed of a drunken man in the streets of London; God knows what 
things I said to him while we were sitting there! He took me to his home 
and put me to bed himself; for I was down again with fever.” He stopped, 
turned slightly from me, and put his hand up to his brow. “Well, then 

it was, sir, that I first saw her. I am not a poet and I cannot tell you 

what she seemed to me. I was delirious, but I always knew when she was 
there. I had dreams of sunshine and cornfields, of dancing waves at sea, 
young trees—never the same dreams, never anything for long together; and 
when I had my senses I was afraid to say so for fear she would go away. 
She'd be in the corner of the room, with her hair hanging about her 

neck, a bright gold colour; she never worked and never read, but sat and 
talked to herself in a whisper, or looked at me for a long time together 
out of her blue eyes, a little frown between them, and her upper lip 
closed firm on her lower lip, where she had an uneven tooth. When her 
father came, she'd jump up and hang on to his neck until he groaned, 
then run away, but presently come stealing back on tiptoe. I used to 

listen for her footsteps on the stairs, then the knock, the door flung 

back or opened quietly—you never could tell which; and her voice, with a 
little lisp, 'Are you better today, Mr. Brune? What funny things you say 
when you're delirious! Father says you've been in heaps of battles!" 


He got up, paced restlessly to and fro, and sat down again. “I remember 
every word as if it were yesterday, all the things she said, and did; 

I've had a long time to think them over, you see. Well, I must tell you, 
the first morning that I was able to get up, I missed her. Dalton 

came in her place, and I asked him where she was. 'My dear fellow,’ 

he answered, 'I've sent Eilie away to her old nurse's inn down on the 
river; she's better there at this time of year.' We looked at each 

other, and I saw that he had sent her away because he didn't trust me. I 
was hurt by this. Illness spoils one. He was right, he was quite right, 

for all he knew about me was that I could fight and had got drunk; but 

I am very quick-tempered. I made up my mind at once to leave him. But 
I was too weak—he had to put me to bed again. The very next morning he 
came and proposed that I should go into partnership with him. He kept a 
fencing-school and pistol-gallery. It seemed like the finger of God; and 
perhaps it was—who knows?” He fell into a reverie, and taking out his 
caporal, rolled himself a cigarette; having lighted it, he went on 
suddenly: “There, in the room above the school, we used to sit in the 
evenings, one on each side of the grate. The room was on the second 
floor, I remember, with two windows, and a view of nothing but the 


houses opposite. The furniture was covered up with chintz. The things on 
the bookshelf were never disturbed, they were Eilie's—half-broken cases 
with butterflies, a dead frog in a bottle, a horse-shoe covered with 

tinfoil, some shells too, and a cardboard box with three speckled eggs 

in it, and these words written on the lid: 'Missel-thrush from Lucy's 
tree—second family, only one blown.”” He smoked fiercely, with puffs 
that were like sharp sighs. 


“Dalton was wrapped up in her. He was never tired of talking to me about 
her, and I was never tired of hearing. We had a number of pupils; but 

in the evening when we sat there, smoking—our talk would sooner or 
later—come round to her. Her bedroom opened out of that sitting—room; 
he took me in once and showed me a narrow little room the width of a 
passage, fresh and white, with a photograph of her mother above the bed, 
and an empty basket for a dog or cat.” He broke off with a vexed air, 

and resumed sternly, as if trying to bind himself to the narration of 

his more important facts: “She was then fifteen—her mother had been dead 
twelve years—a beautiful, face, her mother's; it had been her death that 
sent Dalton to fight with us. Well, sir, one day in August, very hot 
weather, he proposed a run into the country, and who should meet us 

on the platform when we arrived but Eilie, in a blue sun-bonnet and 
frock--flax blue, her favourite colour. I was angry with Dalton for not 
telling me that we should see her; my clothes were not quite—my hair 
wanted cutting. It was black then, sir,” he added, tracing a pattern in 

the darkness with his stick. “She had a little donkey-cart; she drove, 

and, while we walked one on each side, she kept looking at me from under 
her sunbonnet. I must tell you that she never laughed—her eyes danced, 
her cheeks would go pink, and her hair shake about on her neck, but 

she never laughed. Her old nurse, Lucy, a very broad, good woman, had 
married the proprietor of the inn in the village there. I have never 

seen anything like that inn: sweetbriar up to the roof! And the scent—I 
am very susceptible to scents!” His head drooped, and the cigarette fell 
from his hand. A train passing beneath sent up a shower of sparks. He 
started, and went on: “We had our lunch in the parlour—I remember that 
room very well, for I spent the happiest days of my life afterwards in 

that inn.... We went into a meadow after lunch, and my friend Dalton 

fell asleep. A wonderful thing happened then. Eilie whispered to me, 
‘Let's have a jolly time.' She took me for the most glorious walk. The 
river was close by. A lovely stream, your river Thames, so calm and 
broad; it is like the spirit of your people. I was bewitched; I forgot 

my friend, I thought of nothing but how to keep her to myself. It was 
such a day! There are days that are the devil's, but that was truly one 

of God's. She took me to a little pond under an elm-tree, and we dragged 
it, we two, an hour, for a kind of tiny red worm to feed some creature 
that she had. We found them in the mud, and while she was bending over, 
the curls got in her eyes. If you could have seen her then, I think, 

sir, you would have said she was like the first sight of spring.... 

We had tea afterwards, all together, in the long grass under some 
fruit-trees. If I had the knack of words, there are things that I 


could say.” He bent, as though in deference to those unspoken memories. 
“Twilight came on while we were sitting there. A wonderful thing is 
twilight in the country! It became time for us to go. There was an 

avenue of trees close by—like a church with a window at the end, where 
golden light came through. I walked up and down it with her. "Will you 
come again?’ she whispered, and suddenly she lifted up her face to be 
kissed. I kissed her as if she were a little child. And when we said 
good-bye, her eyes were looking at me across her father's shoulder, 

with surprise and sorrow in them. 'Why do you go away?' they seemed to 
say.... But I must tell you,” he went on hurriedly, “of a thing that 
happened before we had gone a hundred yards. We were smoking our pipes, 
and I, thinking of her—when out she sprang from the hedge and stood in 
front of us. Dalton cried out, 'What are you here for again, you mad 
girl?' She rushed up to him and hugged him; but when she looked at me, 
her face was quite different—careless, defiant, as one might say—it hurt 
me. I couldn't understand it, and what one doesn't understand frightens 
one.” 


IV 


“Time went on. There was no swordsman, or pistol-shot like me in London, 
they said. We had as many pupils as we liked—it was the only part of my 
life when I have been able to save money. I had no chance to spend it. 

We gave lessons all day, and in the evening were too tired to go out. 

That year I had the misfortune to lose my dear mother. I became a rich 
man—yes, sir, at that time I must have had not less than six hundred a 

year. 


“It was a long time before I saw Eilie again. She went abroad to Dresden 
with her father's sister to learn French and German. It was in the 

autumn of 1875 when she came back to us. She was seventeen then—a 
beautiful young creature.” He paused, as if to gather his forces for 
description, and went on. 


“Tall, as a young tree, with eyes like the sky. I would not say she was 
perfect, but her imperfections were beautiful to me. What is it makes 
you love—ah! sir, that is very hidden and mysterious. She had never lost 
the trick of closing her lips tightly when she remembered her uneven 
tooth. You may say that was vanity, but in a young girl—and which of us 
is not vain, eh? 'Old men and maidens, young men and children! 


“As I said, she came back to London to her little room, and in the 
evenings was always ready with our tea. You mustn't suppose she 
was housewifely; there is something in me that never admired 
housewifeliness—a fine quality, no doubt, still—” He sighed. 


“No,” he resumed, “Eilie was not like that, for she was never quite the 
same two days together. I told you her eyes were like the sky—that was 
true of all of her. In one thing, however, at that time, she always 

seemed the same—in love for her father. For me! I don't know what I 
should have expected; but my presence seemed to have the effect of 
making her dumb; I would catch her looking at me with a frown, and then, 
as if to make up to her own nature—and a more loving nature never came 
into this world, that I shall maintain to my dying day—she would go to 
her father and kiss him. When I talked with him she pretended not to 
notice, but I could see her face grow cold and stubborn. I am not quick; 
and it was a long time before I understood that she was jealous, she 
wanted him all to herself. I've often wondered how she could be his 
daughter, for he was the very soul of justice and a slow man too—and she 
was as quick as a bird. For a long time after I saw her dislike of me, I 
refused to believe it—if one does not want to believe a thing there are 
always reasons why it should not seem true, at least so it is with me, 

and I suppose with all selfish men. 


“T spent evening after evening there, when, if I had not thought only of 
myself, I should have kept away. But one day I could no longer be blind. 


“Tt was a Sunday in February. I always had an invitation on Sundays 

to dine with them in the middle of the day. There was no one in the 
sitting-room; but the door of Eilie's bedroom was open. I heard her 
voice: 'That man, always that man!" It was enough for me, I went down 
again without coming in, and walked about all day. 


“For three weeks I kept away. To the school of course I came as usual, 
but not upstairs. I don't know what I told Dalton—it did not signify 

what you told him, he always had a theory of his own, and was persuaded 
of its truth—a very single-minded man, sir. 


“But now I come to the most wonderful days of my life. It was an early 
spring that year. I had fallen away already from my resolution, and used 
to slink up—seldom, it's true—and spend the evening with them as before. 
One afternoon I came up to the sitting-room; the light was failing—it 

was warm, and the windows were open. In the air was that feeling which 
comes to you once a year, in the spring, no matter where you may be, in 

a crowded street, or alone in a forest; only once—a feeling like—but I 
cannot describe it. 


“Eilie was sitting there. If you don't know, sir, I can't tell you 

what it means to be near the woman one loves. She was leaning on the 
windowsill, staring down into the street. It was as though she might 

be looking out for some one. I stood, hardly breathing. She turned 

her head, and saw me. Her eyes were strange. They seemed to ask me a 
question. But I couldn't have spoken for the world. I can't tell 

you what I felt—I dared not speak, or think, or hope. I have been in 


nineteen battles—several times in positions of some danger, when the 
lifting of a finger perhaps meant death; but I have never felt what 

I was feeling at that moment. I knew something was coming; and I was 
paralysed with terror lest it should not come!” He drew a long breath. 


“The servant came in with a light and broke the spell. All that night 
I lay awake and thought of how she had looked at me, with the colour 
coming slowly up in her cheeks— 


“Tt was three days before I plucked up courage to go again; and then I 

felt her eyes on me at once—she was making a 'cat's cradle’ with a bit 

of string, but I could see them stealing up from her hands to my face. 

And she went wandering about the room, fingering at everything. When her 
father called out: 'What's the matter with you, Elie?' she stared at 

him like a child caught doing wrong. I looked straight at her then, she 

tried to look at me, but she couldn't; and a minute later she went out 

of the room. God knows what sort of nonsense I talked—I was too happy. 


“Then began our love. I can't tell you of that time. Often and often 
Dalton said to me: 'What's come to the child? Nothing I can do pleases 
her.' All the love she had given him was now for me; but he was too 
simple and straight to see what was going on. How many times haven't I 
felt criminal towards him! But when you're happy, with the tide in your 
favour, you become a coward at once....” 


V 


“Well, sir,” he went on, “we were married on her eighteenth birthday. It 
was a long time before Dalton became aware of our love. But one day he 
said to me with a very grave look: 


“"Eilie has told me, Brune; I forbid it. She's too young, and you're—too 
old!' I was then forty-five, my hair as black and thick as a rook's 
feathers, and I was strong and active. I answered him: 'We shall be 
married within a month!' We parted in anger. It was a May night, and 

I walked out far into the country. There's no remedy for anger, or, 
indeed, for anything, so fine as walking. Once I stopped—it was on a 
common, without a house or light, and the stars shining like jewels. I 
was hot from walking, I could feel the blood boiling in my veins—I said 
to myself 'Old, are you?' And I laughed like a fool. It was the thought 

of losing her—I wished to believe myself angry, but really I was afraid; 
fear and anger in me are very much the same. A friend of mine, a bit of 
a poet, sir, once called them 'the two black wings of self.' And so 

they are, so they are...! The next morning I went to Dalton again, and 
somehow I made him yield. I'm not a philosopher, but it has often seemed 


to me that no benefit can come to us in this life without an equal loss 
somewhere, but does that stop us? No, sir, not often.... 


“We were married on the 30th of June 1876, in the parish church. 

The only people present were Dalton, Lucy, and Lucy's husband—a big, 
red-faced fellow, with blue eyes and a golden beard parted in two. It 
had been arranged that we should spend the honeymoon down at their inn 
on the river. My wife, Dalton and I, went to a restaurant for lunch. 

She was dressed in grey, the colour of a pigeon's feathers.” He paused, 
leaning forward over the crutch handle of his stick; trying to conjure 

up, no doubt, that long-ago image of his young bride in her dress “the 
colour of a pigeon's feathers,” with her blue eyes and yellow hair, the 
little frown between her brows, the firmly shut red lips, opening to 
speak the words, “For better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
sickness and in health.” 


“At that time, sir,” he went on suddenly, “I was a bit of a dandy. I 
wore, I remember, a blue frock-coat, with white trousers, and a grey top 
hat. Even now I should always prefer to be well dressed.... 


“We had an excellent lunch, and drank Veuve Clicquot, a wine that you 
cannot get in these days! Dalton came with us to the railway station. I 
can't bear partings; and yet, they must come. 


“That evening we walked out in the cool under the aspen-trees. What 
should I remember in all my life if not that night—the young bullocks 
snuffling in the gateways—the campion flowers all lighted up along the 
hedges—the moon with a halo-bats, too, in and out among the stems, and 
the shadows of the cottages as black and soft as that sea down there. 

For a long time we stood on the river-bank beneath a lime-tree. The 

scent of the lime flowers! A man can only endure about half his joy; 
about half his sorrow. Lucy and her husband,” he went on, presently, 

“his name was Frank Tor—a man like an old Viking, who ate nothing but 
milk, bread, and fruit—were very good to us! It was like Paradise in 

that inn—though the commissariat, I am bound to say, was limited. The 
sweetbriar grew round our bedroom windows; when the breeze blew the 
leaves across the opening—it was like a bath of perfume. Eilie grew as 
brown as a gipsy while we were there. I don't think any man could have 
loved her more than I did. But there were times when my heart stood 
still; it didn't seem as if she understood how much I loved her. 

One day, I remember, she coaxed me to take her camping. We drifted 
down-stream all the afternoon, and in the evening pulled into the reeds 
under the willow-boughs and lit a fire for her to cook by—though, as a 
matter of fact, our provisions were cooked already—but you know how it 
is; all the romance was in having a real fire. 'We won't pretend,’ 

she kept saying. While we were eating our supper a hare came to our 
clearing—a big fellow—how surprised he looked! 'The tall hare,' Eilie 
called him. After that we sat by the ashes and watched the shadows, till 
at last she roamed away from me. The time went very slowly; I got up to 


look for her. It was past sundown. I called and called. It was a long 
time before I found her—and she was like a wild thing, hot and flushed, 
her pretty frock torn, her hands and face scratched, her hair down, like 
some beautiful creature of the woods. If one loves, a little thing will 
scare one. I didn't think she had noticed my fright; but when we got 
back to the boat she threw her arms round my neck, and said, 'I won't 
ever leave you again!’ 


“Once in the night I woke—a water-hen was crying, and in the moonlight 
a kingfisher flew across. The wonder on the river—the wonder of the 
moon and trees, the soft bright mist, the stillness! It was like another 
world, peaceful, enchanted, far holier than ours. It seemed like a 

vision of the thoughts that come to one—how seldom! and go if one tries 
to grasp them. Magic—poetry-sacred!” He was silent a minute, then went 
on in a wistful voice: “I looked at her, sleeping like a child, with her 

hair loose, and her lips apart, and I thought: 'God do so to me, if 

ever I bring her pain!' How was I to understand her? the mystery 

and innocence of her soul! The river has had all my light and all my 
darkness, the happiest days, and the hours when I've despaired; and I 

like to think of it, for, you know, in time bitter memories fade, only 

the good remain.... Yet the good have their own pain, a different kind 

of aching, for we shall never get them back. Sir,” he said, turning to 

me with a faint smile, “it's no use crying over spilt milk.... In the 
neighbourhood of Lucy's inn, the Rose and Maybush—Can you imagine a 
prettier name? I have been all over the world, and nowhere found names 
so pretty as in the English country. There, too, every blade of grass; 

and flower, has a kind of pride about it; knows it will be cared for; 

and all the roads, trees, and cottages, seem to be certain that they 

will live for ever.... But I was going to tell you: Half a mile from the 

inn was a quiet old house which we used to call the 'Convent'—though I 
believe it was a farm. We spent many afternoons there, trespassing in 

the orchard—Eilie was fond of trespassing; if there were a long way 
round across somebody else's property, she would always take it. We 
spent our last afternoon in that orchard, lying in the long grass. I was 
reading Childe Harold for the first time—a wonderful, a memorable poem! 
I was at that passage—the bull-fight—you remember: 


“Thrice sounds the clarion; lo! the signal falls, The din expands, and 
expectation mute’ 


—‘when suddenly Eilie said: 'Suppose I were to leave off loving you?" It 
was as if some one had struck me in the face. I jumped up, and tried to 
take her in my arms, but she slipped away; then she turned, and began 
laughing softly. I laughed too. I don't know why....” 


VI 


“We went back to London the next day; we lived quite close to the 

school, and about five days a week Dalton came to dine with us. He would 
have come every day, if he had not been the sort of man who refuses to 
consult his own pleasure. We had more pupils than ever. In my leisure I 
taught my wife to fence. I have never seen any one so lithe and quick; 

or so beautiful as she looked in her fencing dress, with embroidered 

shoes. 


“TI was completely happy. When a man has obtained his desire he becomes 
careless and self-satisfied; I was watchful, however, for I knew that 

I was naturally a selfish man. I studied to arrange my time and save my 
money, to give her as much pleasure as I could. What she loved best in 
the world just then was riding. I bought a horse for her, and in the 
evenings of the spring and summer we rode together; but when it was too 
dark to go out late, she would ride alone, great distances, sometimes 
spend the whole day in the saddle, and come back so tired she could 
hardly walk upstairs—I can't say that I liked that. It made me nervous, 
she was so headlong—but I didn't think it right to interfere with her. 

I had a good deal of anxiety about money, for though I worked hard and 
made more than ever, there never seemed enough. I was anxious to save—I 
hoped, of course—but we had no child, and this was a trouble to me. She 
grew more beautiful than ever, and I think was happy. Has it ever struck 
you that each one of us lives on the edge of a volcano? There is, I 
imagine, no one who has not some affection or interest so strong that he 
counts the rest for nothing, beside it. No doubt a man may live his life 
through without discovering that. But some of us—! I am not complaining; 
what is—is.” He pulled the cap lower over his eyes, and clutched his 
hands firmly on the top of his stick. He was like a man who rushes his 
horse at some hopeless fence, unwilling to give himself time, for fear 

of craning at the last moment. “In the spring of '78, a new pupil came 

to me, a young man of twenty-one who was destined for the army. I took 
a fancy to him, and did my best to turn him into a good swordsman; but 
there was a kind of perverse recklessness in him; for a few minutes 

one would make a great impression, then he would grow utterly careless. 
'Francis,' I would say, 'if I were you I should be ashamed.' 'Mr. 

Brune,' he would answer, 'why should I be ashamed? I didn't make 
myself.' God knows, I wish to do him justice, he had a heart—one day he 
drove up in a cab, and brought in his poor dog, who had been run over, 
and was dying: For half an hour he shut himself up with its body, we 
could hear him sobbing like a child; he came out with his eyes all red, 
and cried: 'I know where to find the brute who drove over him,' and 

off he rushed. He had beautiful Italian eyes; a slight figure, not very 

tall; dark hair, a little dark moustache; and his lips were always a 

trifle parted—it was that, and his walk, and the way he drooped his 
eyelids, which gave him a peculiar, soft, proud look. I used to tell him 
that he'd never make a soldier! 'Oh!' he'd answer, 'that'll be all 

right when the time comes! He believed in a kind of luck that was to 


do everything for him, when the time came. One day he came in as I was 
giving Eilie her lesson. This was the first time they saw each other. 

After that he came more often, and sometimes stayed to dinner with us. 

I won't deny, sir, that I was glad to welcome him; I thought it good for 
Eilie. Can there be anything more odious,” he burst out, “than such a 
self-complacent blindness? There are people who say, 'Poor man, he had 
such faith!" Faith, sir! Conceit! I was a fool—in this world one pays 

for folly... 


“The summer came; and one Saturday in early June, Eilie, I, and 
Francis—I won't tell you his other name—went riding. The night had been 
wet; there was no dust, and presently the sun came out—a glorious day! 
We rode a long way. About seven o'clock we started back-slowly, for it 
was still hot, and there was all the cool of night before us. It was 

nine o'clock when we came to Richmond Park. A grand place, Richmond 
Park; and in that half-light wonderful, the deer moving so softly, you 
might have thought they were spirits. We were silent too—great trees 

have that effect on me.... 


“Who can say when changes come? Like a shift of the wind, the old 
passes, the new is on you. I am telling you now of a change like that. 
Without a sign of warning, Eilie put her horse into a gallop. 'What are 
you doing?’ I shouted. She looked back with a smile, then he dashed past 
me too. A hornet might have stung them both: they galloped over fallen 
trees, under low hanging branches, up hill and down. I had to watch that 
madness! My horse was not so fast. I rode like a demon; but fell far 
behind. I am not a man who takes things quietly. When I came up with 
them at last, I could not speak for rage. They were riding side by side, 
the reins on the horses' necks, looking in each other's faces. "You 

should take care,' I said. 'Care!' she cried; ‘life is not all taking 

care!' My anger left me. I dropped behind, as grooms ride behind their 
mistresses... Jealousy! No torture is so ceaseless or so black.... In 

those minutes a hundred things came up in me—a hundred memories, true, 
untrue, what do I know? My soul was poisoned. I tried to reason with 
myself. It was absurd to think such things! It was unmanly.... Even 

if it were true, one should try to be a gentleman! But I found myself 
laughing; yes, sir, laughing at that word.” He spoke faster, as if 

pouring his heart out not to a live listener, but to the night. “I could 

not sleep that night. To lie near her with those thoughts in my brain 

was impossible! I made an excuse, and sat up with some papers. The 
hardest thing in life is to see a thing coming and be able to do nothing 

to prevent it. What could I do? Have you noticed how people may become 
utter strangers without a word? It only needs a thought.... The very 

next day she said: 'I want to go to Lucy's.' 'Alone?' 'Yes.' I had made 

up my mind by then that she must do just as she wished. Perhaps I acted 
wrongly; I do not know what one ought to do in such a case; but before 
she went I said to her: 'Eilie, what is it?' 'I don't know,' she 

answered; and I kissed her—that was all.... A month passed; I wrote to 
her nearly every day, and I had short letters from her, telling me very 


little of herself. Dalton was a torture to me, for I could not tell him; 

he had a conviction that she was going to become a mother. 'Ah, Brune! 
he said, 'my poor wife was just like that.' Life, sir, is a somewhat 
ironical affair...! He—I find it hard to speak his name—came to the 
school two or three times a week. I used to think I saw a change, a 
purpose growing up through his recklessness; there seemed a violence in 
him as if he chafed against my blade. I had a kind of joy in feeling I 

had the mastery, and could toss the iron out of his hand any minute 

like a straw. I was ashamed, and yet I gloried in it. Jealousy is a low 
thing, sir—a low, base thing! When he asked me where my wife was, I told 
him; I was too proud to hide it. Soon after that he came no more to the 
school. 


“One morning, when I could bear it no longer, I wrote, and said I was 
coming down. I would not force myself on her, but I asked her to meet me 
in the orchard of the old house we called the Convent. I asked her to 

be there at four o'clock. It has always been my belief that a man must 
neither beg anything of a woman, nor force anything from her. Women 
are generous—they will give you what they can. I sealed my letter, and 
posted it myself. All the way down I kept on saying to myself, 'She must 
come—surely she will come!"” 


Vil 


“T was in high spirits, but the next moment trembled like a man with 
ague. I reached the orchard before my time. She was not there. You know 
what it is like to wait? I stood still and listened; I went to the point 
whence I could see farthest; I said to myself, 'A watched pot never 

boils; if I don't look for her she will come.' I walked up and down with 
my eyes on the ground. The sickness of it! A hundred times I took out my 
watch.... Perhaps it was fast, perhaps hers was slow—I can't tell you a 
thousandth part of my hopes and fears. There was a spring of water, in 
one corner. I sat beside it, and thought of the last time I had been 
there—and something seemed to burst in me. It was five o'clock before I 
lost all hope; there comes a time when you're glad that hope is dead, it 
means rest. "That's over,' you say, 'now I can act.' But what was I to 

do? I lay down with my face to the ground; when one's in trouble, it's 
the only thing that helps—something to press against and cling to that 
can't give way. I lay there for two hours, knowing all the time that 

I should play the coward. At seven o'clock I left the orchard and went 
towards the inn; I had broken my word, but I felt happy.... I should see 
her—and, sir, nothing—nothing seemed to matter beside that. Tor was in 
the garden snipping at his roses. He came up, and I could see that he 
couldn't look me in the face. 'Where's my wife?' I said. He answered, 
‘Let's get Lucy.’ I ran indoors. Lucy met me with two letters; the 


firs-—my own—unopened; and the second, this: 
“T have left you. You were good to me, but now—it is no use. 
“EILIE.” 


“She told me that a boy had brought a letter for my wife the day before, 
from a young gentleman in a boat. When Lucy delivered it she asked, 
"Who is he, Miss Eilie? What will Mr. Brune say?' My wife looked at her 
angrily, but gave her no answer—and all that day she never spoke. In the 
evening she was gone, leaving this note on the bed.... Lucy cried as if 
her heart would break. I took her by the shoulders and put her from the 
room; I couldn't bear the noise. I sat down and tried to think. While 

I was sitting there Tor came in with a letter. It was written on the 
notepaper of an inn twelve miles up the river: these were the words. 


99 


“'Eilie is mine. I am ready to meet you where you like. 


He went on with a painful evenness of speech. “When I read those words, 
I had only one thought—to reach them; I ran down to the river, and chose 
out the lightest boat. Just as I was starting, Tor came running. "You 
dropped this letter, sir,' he said. "Two pair of arms are better than 

one.' He came into the boat. I took the sculls and I pulled out into the 
stream. I pulled like a madman; and that great man, with his bare 

arms crossed, was like a huge, tawny bull sitting there opposite me. 
Presently he took my place, and I took the rudder lines. I could see 

his chest, covered with hair, heaving up and down, it gave me a sort of 
comfort—it meant that we were getting nearer. Then it grew dark, there 
was no moon, I could barely see the bank; there's something in the dark 
which drives one into oneself. People tell you there comes a moment when 
your nature is decided—'saved' or 'lost' as they call it—for good or 

evil. That is not true, your self is always with you, and cannot be 

altered; but, sir, I believe that in a time of agony one finds out what 

are the things one can do, and what are those one cannot. You get to 
know yourself, that's all. And so it was with me. Every thought and 
memory and passion was so clear and strong! I wanted to kill him. I 
wanted to kill myself. But her—no! We are taught that we possess our 
wives, body and soul, we are brought up in that faith, we are commanded 
to believe it—but when I was face to face with it, those words had no 
meaning; that belief, those commands, they were without meaning to me, 
they were—vile. Oh yes, I wanted to find comfort in them, I wanted to 
hold on to them—but I couldn't. You may force a body; how can you force 
a soul? No, no—cowardly! But I wanted to—I wanted to kill him and force 
her to come back to me! And then, suddenly, I felt as if I were pressing 
right on the most secret nerve of my heart. I seemed to see her face, 
white and quivering, as if I'd stamped my heel on it. They say this 

world is ruled by force; it may be true—I know I have a weak spot in 
me.... I couldn't bear it. At last I Jumped to my feet and shouted out, 
'Turn the boat round!' Tor looked up at me as if I had gone mad. And I 


had gone mad. I seized the boat-hook and threatened him; I called him 
fearful names. 'Sir,' he said, 'I don't take such names from any one!’ 
"You'll take them from me,' I shouted; 'turn the boat round, you idiot, 

you hound, you fish!...' I have a terrible temper, a perfect curse to 

me. He seemed amazed, even frightened; he sat down again suddenly and 
pulled the boat round. I fell on the seat, and hid my face. I believe 

the moon came up; there must have been a mist too, for I was cold as 
death. In this life, sir, we cannot hide our faces—but by degrees the 

pain of wounds grows less. Some will have it that such blows are mortal; 
it is not so. Time is merciful. 


“In the early morning I went back to London. I had fever on me—and was 
delirious. I dare say I should have killed myself if I had not been 

so used to weapons—they and I were too old friends, I suppose—I can't 
explain. It was a long while before I was up and about. Dalton nursed 

me through it; his great heavy moustache had grown quite white. We never 
mentioned her; what was the good? There were things to settle of course, 
the lawyer—this was unspeakably distasteful to me. I told him it was 

to be as she wished, but the fellow would come to me, with his—there, 

I don't want to be unkind. I wished him to say it was my fault, but he 
said—I remember his smile now—he said, that was impossible, would be 
seen through, talked of collusion—I don't understand these things, and 
what's more, I can't bear them, they are—dirty. 


“Two years later, when I had come back to London, after the 
Russo-Turkish war, I received a letter from her. I have it here.” He 
took an old, yellow sheet of paper out of a leathern pocketbook, spread 
it in his fingers, and sat staring at it. For some minutes he did not 
speak. 


“In the autumn of that same year she died in childbirth. He had deserted 
her. Fortunately for him, he was killed on the Indian frontier, that 

very year. If she had lived she would have been thirty-two next June; 

not a great age.... I know I am what they call a crank; doctors will 

tell you that you can't be cured of a bad illness, and be the same man 
again. If you are bent, to force yourself straight must leave you weak 

in another place. I must and will think well of women—everything done, 
and everything said against them is a stone on her dead body. Could you 
sit, and listen to it?” As though driven by his own question, he rose, 

and paced up and down. He came back to the seat at last. 


“That, sir, is the reason of my behaviour this afternoon, and again this 
evening. You have been so kind, I wanted!—wanted to tell you. She had a 
little daughter—Lucy has her now. My friend Dalton is dead; there would 
have been no difficulty about money, but, I am sorry to say, that he was 
swindled—disgracefully. It fell to me to administer his affairs—he never 
knew it, but he died penniless; he had trusted some wretched fellows—had 
an idea they would make his fortune. As I very soon found, they had 
ruined him. It was impossible to let Lucy—such a dear woman—bear that 


burden. I have tried to make provision; but, you see,” he took hold of 

my sleeve, “I, too, have not been fortunate; in fact, it's difficult 

to save a great deal out of L 190 a year; but the capital is perfectly 
safe—and I get L 47, 10s. a quarter, paid on the nail. I have often been 
tempted to reinvest at a greater rate of interest, but I've never dared. 
Anyway, there are no debts—I've been obliged to make a rule not to buy 
what I couldn't pay for on the spot.... Now I am really plaguing you—but 
I wanted to tell you—in case--anything should happen to me.” He seemed 
to take a sudden scare, stiffened, twisted his moustache, and muttering, 
“Your great kindness! Shall never forget!” turned hurriedly away. 


He vanished; his footsteps, and the tap of his stick grew fainter and 
fainter. They died out. He was gone. Suddenly I got up and hastened 
after him. I soon stopped—what was there to say? 


VIll 


The following day I was obliged to go to Nice, and did not return till 
midnight. The porter told me that Jules le Ferrier had been to see me. 
The next morning, while I was still in bed, the door was opened, and 
Jules appeared. His face was very pale; and the moment he stood still 
drops of perspiration began coursing down his cheeks. 


“Georges!” he said, “he is dead. There, there! How stupid you look! My 
man is packing. I have half an hour before the train; my evidence shall 
come from Italy. I have done my part, the rest is for you. Why did you 
have that dinner? The Don Quixote! The idiot! The poor man! Don't move! 
Have you a cigar? Listen! When you followed him, I followed the other 
two. My infernal curiosity! Can you conceive a greater folly? How fast 
they walked, those two! feeling their cheeks, as if he had struck them 
both, you know; it was funny. They soon saw me, for their eyes were all 
round about their heads; they had the mark of a glove on their cheeks.” 
The colour began to come back, into Jules's face; he gesticulated 

with his cigar and became more and more dramatic. “They waited for me. 
'Tiens!' said one, 'this gentleman was with him. My friend's name is M. 
Le Baron de—-. The man who struck him was an odd-looking person; kindly 
inform me whether it is possible for my friend to meet him?! Eh!” 
commented Jules, “he was offensive! Was it for me to give our dignity 
away? 'Perfectly, monsieur!' I answered. 'In that case," he said, 

‘please give me his name and address.... I could not remember his name, 
and as for the address, I never knew it...! I reflected. 'That,' I said, 

‘I am unable to do, for special reasons." 'Aha!' he said, ‘reasons that 

will prevent our fighting him, I suppose? 'On the contrary,’ I said. 'T 

will convey your request to him; I may mention that I have heard he is 
the best swordsman and pistol-shot in Europe. Good-night!' I wished to 


give them something to dream of, you understand.... Patience, my dear! 
Patience! I was, coming to you, but I thought I would let them sleep 

on it—there was plenty of time! But yesterday morning I came into the 
Place, and there he was on the bench, with a big dog. I declare to you 

he blushed like a young girl. 'Sir,' he said, 'I was hoping to meet 

you; last evening I made a great disturbance. I took an unpardonable 
liberty'—and he put in my hand an envelope. My friend, what do you 
suppose it contained—a pair of gloves! Senor Don Punctilioso, hein? He 
was the devil, this friend of yours; he fascinated me with his gentle 

eyes and his white moustachettes, his humility, his flames—poor man...! 
I told him I had been asked to take him a challenge. 'If anything comes 
of it,' I said, 'make use of me!' 'Is that so?' he said. 'I am most 

grateful for your kind offer. Let me see—it is so long since I fought 

a duel. The sooner it's over the better. Could you arrange to-morrow 
morning? Weapons? Yes; let them choose.' You see, my friend, there was 
no hanging back here; nous voila en train.” 


Jules took out his watch. “I have sixteen minutes. It is lucky for you 
that you were away yesterday, or you would be in my shoes now. I fixed 
the place, right hand of the road to Roquebrune, just by the railway 
cutting, and the time—five-thirty of the morning. It was arranged that I 
should call for him. Disgusting hour; I have not been up so early since 

I fought Jacques Tirbaut in '85. At five o'clock I found him ready and 
drinking tea with rum in it—singular man! he made me have some too, 
brrr! He was shaved, and dressed in that old frock-coat. His great dog 
jumped into the carriage, but he bade her get out, took her paws on his 
shoulders, and whispered in her ear some Italian words; a charm, hein! 
and back she went, the tail between the legs. We drove slowly, so as not 
to shake his arm. He was more gay than I. All the way he talked to me of 
you: how kind you were! how good you had been to him! 'You do not speak 
of yourself!' I said. 'Have you no friends, nothing to say? Sometimes an 
accident will happen!' 'Oh!' he answered, 'there is no danger; but if 

by any chance—well, there is a letter in my pocket.' 'And if you should 
kill him?'I said. 'But I shall not,' he answered slyly: 'do you think I 

am going to fire at him? No, no; he is too young." 'But,' I said, 'I—'T 

am not going to stand that!' 'Yes,' he replied, 'I owe him a shot; but 

there is no danger—not the least danger.' We had arrived; already they 
were there. Ah bah! You know the preliminaries, the politeness—this 
duelling, you know, it is absurd, after all. We placed them at twenty 
paces. It is not a bad place. There are pine-trees round, and rocks; at 
that hour it was cool and grey as a church. I handed him the pistol. How 
can I describe him to you, standing there, smoothing the barrel with his 
fingers! 'What a beautiful thing a good pistol!" he said. 'Only a fool 

or a madman throws away his life,' I said. 'Certainly,' he replied, 
‘certainly; but there is no danger,' and he regarded me, raising his 
moustachette. 


“There they stood then, back to back, with the mouths of their pistols 
to the sky. 'Un!' I cried, 'deux! tirez!' They turned, I saw the smoke 


of his shot go straight up like a prayer; his pistol dropped. I ran to 
him. He looked surprised, put out his hand, and fell into my arms. He 
was dead. Those fools came running up. 'What is it?' cried one. I made 
him a bow. 'As you see,' I said; 'you have made a pretty shot. My friend 
fired in the air. Messieurs, you had better breakfast in Italy.' We 
carried him to the carriage, and covered him with a rug; the others 
drove for the frontier. I brought him to his room. Here is his letter.” 
Jules stopped; tears were running down his face. “He is dead; I have 
closed his eyes. Look here, you know, we are all of us cads—it is the 
rule; but this—this, perhaps, was the exception.” And without another 
word he rushed away... 


Outside the old fellow's lodging a dismounted cocher was standing 
disconsolate in the sun. “How was I to know they were going to fight 
a duel?” he burst out on seeing me. “He had white hair—I call you to 
witness he had white hair. This is bad for me: they will ravish my 
licence. Aha! you will see—this is bad for me!” I gave him the slip and 
found my way upstairs. The old fellow was alone, lying on the bed, his 
feet covered with a rug as if he might feel cold; his eyes were closed, 
but in this sleep of death, he still had that air of faint surprise. At 

full length, watching the bed intently, Freda lay, as she lay nightly 
when he was really asleep. The shutters were half open; the room still 
smelt slightly of rum. I stood for a long time looking at the face: 

the little white fans of moustache brushed upwards even in death, the 
hollows in his cheeks, the quiet of his figure; he was like some old 
knight.... The dog broke the spell. She sat up, and resting her paws on 
the bed, licked his face. I went downstairs—I couldn't bear to hear her 
howl. This was his letter to me, written in a pointed handwriting: 


“MY DEAR SIR,—Should you read this, I shall be gone. I am ashamed to 
trouble you—a man should surely manage so as not to give trouble; and 
yet I believe you will not consider me importunate. If, then, you will 

pick up the pieces of an old fellow, I ask you to have my sword, the 

letter enclosed in this, and the photograph that stands on the stove 

buried with me. My will and the acknowledgments of my property are 
between the leaves of the Byron in my tin chest; they should go to Lucy 
Tor—address thereon. Perhaps you will do me the honour to retain for 
yourself any of my books that may give you pleasure. In the Pilgrim's 
Progress you will find some excellent recipes for Turkish coffee, 

Italian and Spanish dishes, and washing wounds. The landlady's daughter 
speaks Italian, and she would, I know, like to have Freda; the poor dog 
will miss me. I have read of old Indian warriors taking their horses 

and dogs with them to the happy hunting-grounds. Freda would come—noble 
animals are dogs! She eats once a day—a good large meal—and requires 
much salt. If you have animals of your own, sir, don't forget—all 

animals require salt. I have no debts, thank God! The money in my 
pockets would bury me decently—not that there is any danger. And I am 
ashamed to weary you with details—the least a man can do is not to make 
a fuss—and yet he must be found ready.—Sir, with profound gratitude, 


your servant, 
“ROGER BRUNE.” 


Everything was as he had said. The photograph on the stove was that of 
a young girl of nineteen or twenty, dressed in an old-fashioned style, 
with hair gathered backward in a knot. The eyes gazed at you with a 
little frown, the lips were tightly closed; the expression of the face 

was eager, quick, wilful, and, above all, young. 


The tin trunk was scented with dry fragments of some herb, the history 
of which in that trunk man knoweth not.... There were a few clothes, but 
very few, all older than those he usually wore. Besides the Byron and 
Pilgrim's Progress were Scott's Quentin Durward, Captain Marryat's 
Midshipman Easy, a pocket Testament, and a long and frightfully stiff 
book on the art of fortifying towns, much thumbed, and bearing date 
1863. By far the most interesting thing I found, however, was a diary, 
kept down to the preceding Christmas. It was a pathetic document, full 
of calculations of the price of meals; resolutions to be careful over 

this or that; doubts whether he must not give up smoking; sentences of 
fear that Freda had not enough to eat. It appeared that he had tried to 
live on ninety pounds a year, and send the other hundred pounds home to 
Lucy for the child; in this struggle he was always failing, having to 

send less than the amount--the entries showed that this was a nightmare 
to him. The last words, written on Christmas Day, were these “What is 
the use of writing this, since it records nothing but failure!” 


The landlady's daughter and myself were at the funeral. The same 
afternoon I went into the concert-room, where I had spoken to him first. 
When I came out Freda was lying at the entrance, looking into the faces 
of every one that passed, and sniffing idly at their heels. Close by the 
landlady's daughter hovered, a biscuit in her hand, and a puzzled, sorry 
look on her face. 


September 1900. 








THE SEVEN VAGABONDS. 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne 
from The Project Gutenberg etext of Twice-Told Tales 


Rambling on foot in the spring of my life and the summer of the year, 

I came one afternoon to a point which gave me the choice of three 
directions. Straight before me the main road extended its dusty length 
to Boston; on the left a branch went toward the sea, and would have 
lengthened my journey a trifle of twenty or thirty miles, while by the 
right-hand path I might have gone over hills and lakes to Canada, 
visiting in my way the celebrated town of Stamford. On a level spot of 
grass at the foot of the guide-post appeared an object which, though 
locomotive on a different principle, reminded me of Gulliver's 

portable mansion among the Brobdignags. It was a huge covered 
wagon--or, more properly, a small house on wheels--with a door on one 
side and a window shaded by green blinds on the other. Two horses 
munching provender out of the baskets which muzzled them were fastened 
near the vehicle. A delectable sound of music proceeded from the 
interior, and I immediately conjectured that this was some itinerant 
show halting at the confluence of the roads to intercept such idle 
travellers as myself. A shower had long been climbing up the western 
sky, and now hung so blackly over my onward path that it was a point 
of wisdom to seek shelter here. 


"Halloo! Who stands guard here? Is the doorkeeper asleep?" cried I, 
approaching a ladder of two or three steps which was let down from the 
wagon. 


The music ceased at my summons, and there appeared at the door, not 

the sort of figure that I had mentally assigned to the wandering 

showman, but a most respectable old personage whom I was sorry to have 
addressed in so free a style. He wore a snuff-colored coat and 
small-clothes, with white top-boots, and exhibited the mild dignity of 
aspect and manner which may often be noticed in aged schoolmasters, 
and sometimes in deacons, selectmen or other potentates of that kind. 

A small piece of silver was my passport within his premises, where I 
found only one other person, hereafter to be described. 


"This is a dull day for business," said the old gentleman as he 
ushered me in; "but I merely tarry here to refresh the cattle, being 
bound for the camp-meeting at Stamford." 


Perhaps the movable scene of this narrative is still peregrinating New 
England, and may enable the reader to test the accuracy of my 
description. The spectacle--for I will not use the unworthy term of 
"puppet-show"--consisted of a multitude of little people assembled on 

a miniature stage. Among them were artisans of every kind in the 

attitudes of their toil, and a group of fair ladies and gay gentlemen 
standing ready for the dance; a company of foot-soldiers formed a line 
across the stage, looking stern, grim and terrible enough to make it a 
pleasant consideration that they were but three inches high; and 
conspicuous above the whole was seen a Merry Andrew in the pointed cap 


and motley coat of his profession. All the inhabitants of this mimic 
world were motionless, like the figures in a picture, or like that 
people who one moment were alive in the midst of their business and 
delights and the next were transformed to statues, preserving an 
eternal semblance of labor that was ended and pleasure that could be 
felt no more. Anon, however, the old gentleman turned the handle of a 
barrel-organ, the first note of which produced a most enlivening 
effect upon the figures and awoke them all to their proper occupations 
and amusements. By the selfsame impulse the tailor plied his needle, 
the blacksmith's hammer descended upon the anvil and the dancers 
whirled away on feathery tiptoes; the company of soldiers broke into 
platoons, retreated from the stage, and were succeeded by a troop of 
horse, who came prancing onward with such a sound of trumpets and 
trampling of hoofs as might have startled Don Quixote himself; while 
an old toper of inveterate ill-habits uplifted his black bottle and 

took off a hearty swig. Meantime, the Merry Andrew began to caper and 
turn somersets, shaking his sides, nodding his head and winking his 
eyes in as lifelike a manner as if he were ridiculing the nonsense of 
all human affairs and making fun of the whole multitude beneath him. 
At length the old magician (for I compared the showman to Prospero 
entertaining his guests with a masque of shadows) paused that I might 
give utterance to my wonder. 


"What an admirable piece of work is this!" exclaimed I, lifting up my 
hands in astonishment. 


Indeed, I liked the spectacle and was tickled with the old man's 

gravity as he presided at it, for I had none of that foolish wisdom 

which reproves every occupation that is not useful in this world of 
vanities. If there be a faculty which I possess more perfectly than 

most men, it is that of throwing myself mentally into situations 

foreign to my own and detecting with a cheerful eye the desirable 
circumstances of each. I could have envied the life of this 

gray-headed showman, spent as it had been in a course of safe and 
pleasurable adventure in driving his huge vehicle sometimes through 
the sands of Cape Cod and sometimes over the rough forest-roads of the 
north and east, and halting now on the green before a village 
meeting-house and now in a paved square of the metropolis. How often 
must his heart have been gladdened by the delight of children as they 
viewed these animated figures, or his pride indulged by haranguing 
learnedly to grown men on the mechanical powers which produced such 
wonderful effects, or his gallantry brought into play--for this is an 
attribute which such grave men do not lack--by the visits of pretty 
maidens! And then with how fresh a feeling must he return at intervals 
to his own peculiar home! "I would I were assured of as happy a life 

as his," thought I. 


Though the showman's wagon might have accommodated fifteen or twenty 
spectators, it now contained only himself and me and a third person, 


at whom I threw a glance on entering. He was a neat and trim young man 
of two or three and twenty; his drab hat and green frock-coat with 
velvet collar were smart, though no longer new, while a pair of green 
spectacles that seemed needless to his brisk little eyes gave him 
something of a scholar-like and literary air. After allowing me a 
sufficient time to inspect the puppets, he advanced with a bow and 
drew my attention to some books in a corner of the wagon. These he 
forthwith began to extol with an amazing volubility of well-sounding 
words and an ingenuity of praise that won him my heart as being myself 
one of the most merciful of critics. Indeed, his stock required some 
considerable powers of commendation in the salesman. There were 
several ancient friends of mine--the novels of those happy days when 
my affections wavered between the Scottish Chiefs. and Thomas 
Thumb _--besides a few of later date whose merits had not been 
acknowledged by the public. I was glad to find that dear little 
venerable volume the New England Primer_, looking as antique as 
ever, though in its thousandth new edition; a bundle of superannuated 
gilt picture-books made such a child of me that, partly for the 
glittering covers and partly for the fairy-tales within, I bought the 
whole, and an assortment of ballads and popular theatrical songs drew 
largely on my purse. To balance these expenditures, I meddled neither 
with sermons nor science nor morality, though volumes of each were 
there, nor with a_Life of Franklin_ in the coarsest of paper, 

but so showily bound that it was emblematical of the doctor himself in 
the court-dress which he refused to wear at Paris, nor with Webster's 
spelling-book, nor some of Byron's minor poems, nor half a dozen 
little Testaments at twenty-five cents each. Thus far the collection 
might have been swept from some great bookstore or picked up at an 
evening auction-room, but there was one small blue-covered pamphlet 
which the pedler handed me with so peculiar an air that I purchased it 
immediately at his own price; and then for the first time the thought 
struck me that I had spoken face to face with the veritable author of 

a printed book. 


The literary-man now evinced a great kindness for me, and I ventured 
to inquire which way he was travelling. 


"Oh," said he, "I keep company with this old gentlemen here, and we 
are moving now toward the camp-meeting at Stamford." 


He then explained to me that for the present season he had rented a 
corner of the wagon as a book-store, which, as he wittily observed, 

was a true circulating library, since there were few parts of the 

country where it had not gone its rounds. I approved of the plan 
exceedingly, and began to sum up within my mind the many uncommon 
felicities in the life of a book-pedler, especially when his character 
resembled that of the individual before me. At a high rate was to be 
reckoned the daily and hourly enjoyment of such interviews as the 
present, in which he seized upon the admiration of a passing stranger 


and made him aware that a man of literary taste, and even of literary 
achievement, was travelling the country in a showman's wagon. A more 
valuable yet not infrequent triumph might be won in his conversations 
with some elderly clergyman long vegetating in a rocky, woody, watery 
back-settlement of New England, who as he recruited his library from 
the pedler's stock of sermons would exhort him to seek a college 
education and become the first scholar in his class. Sweeter and 
prouder yet would be his sensations when, talking poetry while he sold 
spelling-books, he should charm the mind, and haply touch the heart, 
of a fair country schoolmistress, herself an unhonored poetess, a 
wearer of blue stockings which none but himself took pains to look at. 
But the scene of his completest glory would be when the wagon had 
halted for the night and his stock of books was transferred to some 
crowded bar-room. Then would he recommend to the multifarious company, 
whether traveller from the city, or teamster from the hills, or 
neighboring squire, or the landlord himself, or his loutish hostler, 
works suited to each particular taste and capacity, proving, all the 
while, by acute criticism and profound remark, that the lore in his 
books was even exceeded by that in his brain. Thus happily would he 
traverse the land, sometimes a herald before the march of Mind, 
sometimes walking arm in arm with awful Literature, and reaping 
everywhere a harvest of real and sensible popularity which the 
secluded bookworms by whose toil he lived could never hope for. 


"If ever I meddle with literature," thought I, fixing myself in 
adamantine resolution, "it shall be as a travelling bookseller." 


Though it was still mid-afternoon, the air had now grown dark about 

us, and a few drops of rain came down upon the roof of our vehicle, 
pattering like the feet of birds that had flown thither to rest. A 

sound of pleasant voices made us listen, and there soon appeared 
halfway up the ladder the pretty person of a young damsel whose rosy 
face was so cheerful that even amid the gloomy light it seemed as if 

the sunbeams were peeping under her bonnet. We next saw the dark and 
handsome features of a young man who, with easier gallantry than might 
have been expected in the heart of Yankee-land, was assisting her into 
the wagon. It became immediately evident to us, when the two strangers 
stood within the door, that they were of a profession kindred to those 

of my companions, and I was delighted with the more than 
hospitable--the even paternal--kindness of the old showman's manner as 
he welcomed them, while the man of literature hastened to lead the 
merry-eyed girl to a seat on the long bench. 


"You are housed but just in time, my young friends," said the master 
of the wagon; "the sky would have been down upon you within five 
minutes." 


The young man's reply marked him as a foreigner--not by any variation 
from the idiom and accent of good English, but because he spoke with 


more caution and accuracy than if perfectly familiar with the 
language. 


"We knew that a shower was hanging over us," said he, "and consulted 
whether it were best to enter the house on the top of yonder hill, 
but, seeing your wagon in the road--" 


"We agreed to come hither," interrupted the girl, with a smile, 
"because we should be more at home in a wandering house like this." 


I, meanwhile, with many a wild and undetermined fantasy was narrowly 
inspecting these two doves that had flown into our ark. The young man, 
tall, agile and athletic, wore a mass of black shining curls 

clustering round a dark and vivacious countenance which, if it had not 
greater expression, was at least more active and attracted readier 

notice, than the quiet faces of our countrymen. At his first 

appearance he had been laden with a neat mahogany box of about two 
feet square, but very light in proportion to its size, which he had 
immediately unstrapped from his shoulders and deposited on the floor 
of the wagon. 


The girl had nearly as fair a complexion as our own beauties, and a 
brighter one than most of them; the lightness of her figure, which 
seemed calculated to traverse the whole world without weariness, 
suited well with the glowing cheerfulness of her face, and her gay 
attire, combining the rainbow hues of crimson, green and a deep 
orange, was as proper to her lightsome aspect as if she had been born 
in it. This gay stranger was appropriately burdened with that 
mirth-inspiring instrument the fiddle, which her companion took from 
her hands, and shortly began the process of tuning. Neither of us the 
previous company of the wagon needed to inquire their trade, for this 
could be no mystery to frequenters of brigade-musters, ordinations, 
cattle-shows, commencements, and other festal meetings in our sober 
land; and there is a dear friend of mine who will smile when this page 
recalls to his memory a chivalrous deed performed by us in rescuing 
the show-box of such a couple from a mob of great double-fisted 
countrymen. 


"Come," said I to the damsel of gay attire; "shall we visit all the 
wonders of the world together?" 


She understood the metaphor at once, though, indeed, it would not much 
have troubled me if she had assented to the literal meaning of my 

words. The mahogany box was placed in a proper position, and I peeped 
in through its small round magnifying-window while the girl sat by my 
side and gave short descriptive sketches as one after another the 

pictures were unfolded to my view. We visited together--at least, our 
imaginations did--full many a famous city in the streets of which I 

had long yearned to tread. Once, I remember, we were in the harbor of 


Barcelona, gazing townward; next, she bore me through the air to 

Sicily and bade me look up at blazing tna; then we took wing to 
Venice and sat in a gondola beneath the arch of the Rialto, and anon 

she set me down among the thronged spectators at the coronation of 
Napoleon. But there was one scene--its locality she could not 
tell--which charmed my attention longer than all those gorgeous 

palaces and churches, because the fancy haunted me that I myself the 
preceding summer had beheld just such a humble meeting-house, in just 
such a pine-surrounded nook, among our own green mountains. All these 
pictures were tolerably executed, though far inferior to the girl's 

touches of description; nor was it easy to comprehend how in so few 
sentences, and these, as I supposed, in a language foreign to her, she 
contrived to present an airy copy of each varied scene. 


When we had travelled through the vast extent of the mahogany box, I 
looked into my guide's face. 


"Where are you going, my pretty maid?" inquired I, in the words of 
an old song. 


"Ah!" said the gay damsel; "you might as well ask where the summer 
wind is going. We are wanderers here and there and everywhere. 
Wherever there is mirth our merry hearts are drawn to it. To-day, 
indeed, the people have told us of a great frolic and festival in 

these parts; so perhaps we may be needed at what you call the 
camp-meeting at Stamford." 


Then, in my happy youth, and while her pleasant voice yet sounded in 
my ears, I sighed; for none but myself, I thought, should have been 

her companion in a life which seemed to realize my own wild fancies 
cherished all through visionary boyhood to that hour. To these two 
strangers the world was in its Golden Age--not that, indeed, it was 

less dark and sad than ever, but because its weariness and sorrow had 
no community with their ethereal nature. Wherever they might appear in 
their pilgrimage of bliss, Youth would echo back their gladness, 
care-stricken Maturity would rest a moment from its toil, and Age, 
tottering among the graves, would smile in withered joy for their 

sakes. The lonely cot, the narrow and gloomy street, the sombre shade, 
would catch a passing gleam like that now shining on ourselves as 
these bright spirits wandered by. Blessed pair, whose happy home was 
throughout all the earth! I looked at my shoulders, and thought them 
broad enough to sustain those pictured towns and mountains; mine, too, 
was an elastic foot as tireless as the wing of the bird of Paradise; 

mine was then an untroubled heart that would have gone singing on its 
delightful way. 


"Oh, maiden," said I aloud, "why did you not come hither alone?" 


While the merry girl and myself were busy with the show-box the 


unceasing rain had driven another wayfarer into the wagon. He seemed 
pretty nearly of the old showman's age, but much smaller, leaner and 
more withered than he, and less respectably clad in a patched suit of 
gray; withal, he had a thin, shrewd countenance and a pair of 
diminutive gray eyes, which peeped rather too keenly out of their 
puckered sockets. This old fellow had been joking with the showman in 
a manner which intimated previous acquaintance, but, perceiving that 
the damsel and I had terminated our affairs, he drew forth a folded 
document and presented it to me. As I had anticipated, it proved to be 
a circular, written in a very fair and legible hand and signed by 

several distinguished gentlemen whom I had never heard of, stating 
that the bearer had encountered every variety of misfortune and 
recommending him to the notice of all charitable people. Previous 
disbursements had left me no more than a five-dollar bill, out of 
which, however, I offered to make the beggar a donation provided he 
would give me change for it. The object of my beneficence looked 
keenly in my face, and discerned that I had none of that abominable 
spirit, characteristic though it be, of a full-blooded Yankee, which 
takes pleasure in detecting every little harmless piece of knavery. 


"Why, perhaps," said the ragged old mendicant, "if the bank is in good 
standing, I can't say but I may have enough about me to change your 
bill." 


"It is a bill of the Suffolk Bank," said I, "and better than the 
specie." 


As the beggar had nothing to object, he now produced a small buff 
leather bag tied up carefully with a shoe-string. When this was 
opened, there appeared a very comfortable treasure of silver coins of 
all sorts and sizes, and I even fancied that I saw gleaming among them 
the golden plumage of that rare bird in our currency the American 
eagle. In this precious heap was my bank-note deposited, the rate of 
exchange being considerably against me. 


His wants being thus relieved, the destitute man pulled out of his 
pocket an old pack of greasy cards which had probably contributed to 
fill the buff leather bag in more ways than one. 


"Come!" said he; "I spy a rare fortune in your face, and for 
twenty-five cents more I'll tell you what it is." 


I never refuse to take a glimpse into futurity; so, after shuffling 

the cards and when the fair damsel had cut them, I dealt a portion to 

the prophetic beggar. Like others of his profession, before predicting 

the shadowy events that were moving on to meet me he gave proof of his 
preternatural science by describing scenes through which I had already 
passed. 


Here let me have credit for a sober fact. When the old man had read a 
page in his book of fate, he bent his keen gray eyes on mine and 
proceeded to relate in all its minute particulars what was then the 
most singular event of my life. It was one which I had no purpose to 
disclose till the general unfolding of all secrets, nor would it be a 
much stranger instance of inscrutable knowledge or fortunate 
conjecture if the beggar were to meet me in the street today and 
repeat word for word the page which I have here written. 


The fortune-teller, after predicting a destiny which time seems loth 
to make good, put up his cards, secreted his treasure-bag and began to 
converse with the other occupants of the wagon. 


"Well, old friend," said the showman, "you have not yet told us which 
way your face is turned this afternoon." 


"I am taking a trip northward this warm weather," replied the 
conjurer, "across the Connecticut first, and then up through Vermont, 
and maybe into Canada before the fall. But I must stop and see the 
breaking up of the camp-meeting at Stamford." 


I began to think that all the vagrants in New England were converging 
to the camp-meeting and had made this wagon, their rendezvous by the 
way. 


The showman now proposed that when the shower was over they should 
pursue the road to Stamford together, it being sometimes the policy of 
these people to form a sort of league and confederacy. 


"And the young lady too," observed the gallant bibliopolist, bowing to 
her profoundly, "and this foreign gentleman, as I understand, are on a 
jaunt of pleasure to the same spot. It would add incalculably to my 
own enjoyment, and I presume to that of my colleague and his friend, 
if they could be prevailed upon to join our party." 


This arrangement met with approbation on all hands, nor were any of 
those concerned more sensible of its advantages than myself, who had 
no title to be included in it. 


Having already satisfied myself as to the several modes in which the 
four others attained felicity, I next set my mind at work to discover 

what enjoyments were peculiar to the old "straggler," as the people of 
the country would have termed the wandering mendicant and prophet. As 
he pretended to familiarity with the devil, so I fancied that he was 

fitted to pursue and take delight in his way of life by possessing 

some of the mental and moral characteristics--the lighter and more 

comic ones--of the devil in popular stories. Among them might be 
reckoned a love of deception for its own sake, a shrewd eye and keen 
relish for human weakness and ridiculous infirmity, and the talent of 


petty fraud. Thus to this old man there would be pleasure even in the 
consciousness--so insupportable to some minds--that his whole life was 
a cheat upon the world, and that, so far as he was concerned with the 
public, his little cunning had the upper hand of its united wisdom. 
Every day would furnish him with a succession of minute and pungent 
triumphs--as when, for instance, his importunity wrung a pittance out 
of the heart of a miser, or when my silly good-nature transferred a 

part of my slender purse to his plump leather bag, or when some 
ostentatious gentleman should throw a coin to the ragged beggar who 
was richer than himself, or when--though he would not always be so 
decidedly diabolical--his pretended wants should make him a sharer in 
the scanty living of real indigence. And then what an inexhaustible 
field of enjoyment, both as enabling him to discern so much folly and 
achieve such quantities of minor mischief, was opened to his sneering 
spirit by his pretensions to prophetic knowledge. 


All this was a sort of happiness which I could conceive of, though I 
had little sympathy with it. Perhaps, had I been then inclined to 

admit it, I might have found that the roving life was more proper to 
him than to either of his companions; for Satan, to whom I had 
compared the poor man, has delighted, ever since the time of Job, in 
"wandering up and down upon the earth," and, indeed, a crafty 
disposition which operates not in deep-laid plans, but in disconnected 
tricks, could not have an adequate scope, unless naturally impelled to 
a continual change of scene and society. 


My reflections were here interrupted. 
"Another visitor!" exclaimed the old showman. 


The door of the wagon had been closed against the tempest, which was 
roaring and blustering with prodigious fury and commotion and beating 
violently against our shelter, as if it claimed all those homeless 

people for its lawful prey, while we, caring little for the 

displeasure of the elements, sat comfortably talking. There was now an 
attempt to open the door, succeeded by a voice uttering some strange, 
unintelligible gibberish which my companions mistook for Greek and I 
suspected to be thieves' Latin. However, the showman stepped forward 
and gave admittance to a figure which made me imagine either that our 
wagon had rolled back two hundred years into past ages or that the 
forest and its old inhabitants had sprung up around us by enchantment. 
It was a red Indian armed with his bow and arrow. His dress was a sort 
of cap adorned with a single feather of some wild bird, and a frock of 
blue cotton girded tight about him; on his breast, like orders of 
knighthood, hung a crescent and a circle and other ornaments of 

silver, while a small crucifix betokened that our father the pope had 
interposed between the Indian and the Great Spirit whom he had 
worshipped in his simplicity. This son of the wilderness and pilgrim 

of the storm took his place silently in the midst of us. When the 


first surprise was over, I rightly conjectured him to be one of the 
Penobscot tribe, parties of which I had often seen in their summer 
excursions down our Eastern rivers. There they paddle their birch 
canoes among the coasting-schooners, and build their wigwam beside 
some roaring mill-dam, and drive a little trade in basket-work where 
their fathers hunted deer. Our new visitor was probably wandering 
through the country toward Boston, subsisting on the careless charity 
of the people while he turned his archery to profitable account by 
shooting at cents which were to be the prize of his successful aim. 


The Indian had not long been seated ere our merry damsel sought to 
draw him into conversation. She, indeed, seemed all made up of 
sunshine in the month of May, for there was nothing so dark and dismal 
that her pleasant mind could not cast a glow over it; and the wild 

man, like a fir tree in his native forest, soon began to brighten into 

a sort of sombre cheerfulness. At length she inquired whether his 
journey had any particular end or purpose. 


"I go shoot at the camp-meeting at Stamford," replied the Indian. 


"And here are five more," said the girl, "all aiming at the 
camp-meeting too. You shall be one of us, for we travel with light 
hearts; and, as for me, I sing merry songs and tell merry tales and am 
full of merry thoughts, and I dance merrily along the road, so that 
there is never any sadness among them that keep me company. But oh, 
you would find it very dull indeed to go all the way to Stamford 
alone." 


My ideas of the aboriginal character led me to fear that the Indian 
would prefer his own solitary musings to the gay society thus offered 
him; on the contrary, the girl's proposal met with immediate 
acceptance and seemed to animate him with a misty expectation of 
enjoyment. 


I now gave myself up to a course of thought which, whether it flowed 
naturally from this combination of events or was drawn forth by a 
wayward fancy, caused my mind to thrill as if I were listening to deep 
music. I saw mankind in this weary old age of the world either 
enduring a sluggish existence amid the smoke and dust of cities, or, 

if they breathed a purer air, still lying down at night with no hope 

but to wear out to-morrow, and all the to-morrows which make up life, 
among the same dull scenes and in the same wretched toil that had 
darkened the sunshine of today. But there were some full of the 
primeval instinct who preserved the freshness of youth to their latest 
years by the continual excitement of new objects, new pursuits and new 
associates, and cared little, though their birthplace might have been 
here in New England, if the grave should close over them in Central 
Asia. Fate was summoning a parliament of these free spirits; 
unconscious of the impulse which directed them to a common centre, 


they had come hither from far and near, and last of all appeared the 
representatives of those mighty vagrants who had chased the deer 
during thousands of years, and were chasing it now in the spirit-land. 
Wandering down through the waste of ages, the woods had vanished 
around his path; his arm had lost somewhat of its strength, his foot 
of its fleetness, his mien of its wild regality, his heart and mind of 
their savage virtue and uncultured force, but here, untamable to the 
routine of artificial life, roving now along the dusty road as of old 
over the forest-leaves,--here was the Indian still. 


"Well," said the old showman, in the midst of my meditations, "here is 
an honest company of us--one, two, three, four, five, six--all going 

to the camp-meeting at Stamford. Now, hoping no offence, I should like 
to know where this young gentleman may be going?" 


I started. How came I among these wanderers? The free mind that 
preferred its own folly to another's wisdom, the open spirit that 

found companions everywhere--above all, the restless impulse that had 
so often made me wretched in the midst of enjoyments,--these were my 
claims to be of their society. 


"My friends," cried I, stepping into the centre of the wagon, "I am 
going with you to the camp-meeting at Stamford." 


"But in what capacity?" asked the old showman, after a moment's 
silence. "All of us here can get our bread in some creditable way. 
Every honest man should have his livelihood. You, sir, as I take it, 
are a mere strolling gentleman." 


I proceeded to inform the company that when Nature gave me a 
propensity to their way of life she had not left me altogether 

destitute of qualifications for it, though I could not deny that my 
talent was less respectable, and might be less profitable, than the 
meanest of theirs. My design, in short, was to imitate the 

story-tellers of whom Oriental travellers have told us, and become an 
itinerant novelist, reciting my own extemporaneous fictions to such 
audiences as I could collect. 


"Either this," said I, "is my vocation, or I have been born in vain." 


The fortune-teller, with a sly wink to the company, proposed to take 
me as an apprentice to one or other of his professions, either of 

which undoubtedly would have given full scope to whatever inventive 
talent I might possess. The bibliopolist spoke a few words in 
opposition to my plan--influenced partly, I suspect, by the jealousy 

of authorship, and partly by an apprehension that the _viva-voce_ 
practice would become general among novelists, to the infinite 
detriment of the book trade. 


Dreading a rejection, I solicited the interest of the merry damsel. 


"Mirth," cried I, most aptly appropriating the words of L'Allegro, 
"to thee I sue! Mirth, admit me of thy crew!" 


"Let us indulge the poor youth," said Mirth, with a kindness which 
made me love her dearly, though I was no such coxcomb as to 
misinterpret her motives. "I have espied much promise in him. True, a 
shadow sometimes flits across his brow, but the sunshine is sure to 
follow in a moment. He is never guilty of a sad thought but a merry 
one is twin-born with it. We will take him with us, and you shall see 
that he will set us all a-laughing before we reach the camp-meeting at 
Stamford." Her voice silenced the scruples of the rest and gained me 
admittance into the league; according to the terms of which, without a 
community of goods or profits, we were to lend each other all the aid 
and avert all the harm that might be in our power. 


This affair settled, a marvellous jollity entered into the whole tribe 

of us, manifesting itself characteristically in each individual. The 

old showman, sitting down to his barrel-organ, stirred up the souls of 
the pigmy people with one of the quickest tunes in the music-book; 
tailors, blacksmiths, gentlemen and ladies all seemed to share in the 
spirit of the occasion, and the Merry Andrew played his part more 
facetiously than ever, nodding and winking particularly at me. The 
young foreigner flourished his fiddle-bow with a master's hand, and 
gave an inspiring echo to the showman's melody. The bookish man and 
the merry damsel started up simultaneously to dance, the former 
enacting the double shuffle in a style which everybody must have 
witnessed ere election week was blotted out of time, while the girl, 
setting her arms akimbo with both hands at her slim waist, displayed 
such light rapidity of foot and harmony of varying attitude and motion 
that I could not conceive how she ever was to stop, imagining at the 
moment that Nature had made her, as the old showman had made his 
puppets, for no earthly purpose but to dance jigs. The Indian bellowed 
forth a succession of most hideous outcries, somewhat affrighting us 
till we interpreted them as the war-song with which, in imitation of 
his ancestors, he was prefacing the assault on Stamford. The conjurer, 
meanwhile, sat demurely in a corner extracting a sly enjoyment from 
the whole scene, and, like the facetious Merry Andrew, directing his 
queer glance particularly at me. As for myself, with great 

exhilaration of fancy, I began to arrange and color the incidents of a 
tale wherewith I proposed to amuse an audience that very evening; for 
I saw that my associates were a little ashamed of me, and that no time 
was to be lost in obtaining a public acknowledgment of my abilities. 


"Come, fellow-laborers," at last said the old showman, whom we had 
elected president; "the shower is over, and we must be doing our duty 
by these poor souls at Stamford." 


"We'll come among them in procession, with music and dancing," cried 
the merry damsel. 


Accordingly--for it must be understood that our pilgrimage was to be 
performed on foot--we sallied joyously out of the wagon, each of us, 
even the old gentleman in his white top-boots, giving a great skip as 

we came down the ladder. Above our heads there was such a glory of 
sunshine and splendor of clouds, and such brightness of verdure below, 
that, as I modestly remarked at the time, Nature seemed to have washed 
her face and put on the best of her jewelry and a fresh green gown in 
honor of our confederation. Casting our eyes northward, we beheld a 
horseman approaching leisurely and splashing through the little puddle 
on the Stamford road. Onward he came, sticking up in his saddle with 
rigid perpendicularity, a tall, thin figure in rusty black, whom the 
showman and the conjurer shortly recognized to be what his aspect 
sufficiently indicated--a travelling preacher of great fame among the 
Methodists. What puzzled us was the fact that his face appeared turned 
from, instead of to, the camp-meeting at Stamford. However, as this 

new votary of the wandering life drew near the little green space 

where the guide-post and our wagon were situated, my six 
fellow-vagabonds and myself rushed forward and surrounded him, crying 
out with united voices, "What news? What news from the camp-meeting at 
Stamford?" 


The missionary looked down in surprise at as singular a knot of people 
as could have been selected from all his heterogeneous auditors. 
Indeed, considering that we might all be classified under the general 
head of Vagabond, there was great diversity of character among the 
grave old showman, the sly, prophetic beggar, the fiddling foreigner 
and his merry damsel, the smart bibliopolist, the sombre Indian and 
myself, the itinerant novelist, a slender youth of eighteen. I even 
fancied that a smile was endeavoring to disturb the iron gravity of 

the preacher's mouth. 


"Good people," answered he, "the camp-meeting is broke up." 


So saying, the Methodist minister switched his steed and rode 
westward. Our union being thus nullified by the removal of its object, 
we were sundered at once to the four winds of heaven. The 
fortune-teller, giving a nod to all and a peculiar wink to me, 

departed on his Northern tour, chuckling within himself as he took the 
Stamford road. The old showman and his literary coadjutor were already 
tackling their horses to the wagon with a design to peregrinate 
south-west along the sea-coast. The foreigner and the merry damsel 
took their laughing leave and pursued the eastern road, which I had 
that day trodden; as they passed away the young man played a lively 
strain and the girl's happy spirit broke into a dance, and, thus 
dissolving, as it were, into sunbeams and gay music, that pleasant 
pair departed from my view. Finally, with a pensive shadow thrown 


across my mind, yet emulous of the light philosophy of my late 
companions, I joined myself to the Penobscot Indian and set forth 
toward the distant city. 








THE DISAPPEARANCE OF CRISPINA UMBERLEIGH 


from The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Toys of Peace, by Saki 


In a first-class carriage of a train speeding Balkanward across the flat, 
green Hungarian plain two Britons sat in friendly, fitful converse. They 
had first foregathered in the cold grey dawn at the frontier line, where 
the presiding eagle takes on an extra head and Teuton lands pass from 
Hohenzollern to Habsburg keeping—and where a probing official beak 
requires to delve in polite and perhaps perfunctory, but always tiresome, 
manner into the baggage of sleep-hungry passengers. After a day’s break 
of their journey at Vienna the travellers had again foregathered at the 
trainside and paid one another the compliment of settling instinctively 
into the same carriage. The elder of the two had the appearance and 
manner of a diplomat; in point of fact he was the well-connected 
foster-brother of a wine business. The other was certainly a journalist. 
Neither man was talkative and each was grateful to the other for not 
being talkative. That is why from time to time they talked. 


One topic of conversation naturally thrust itself forward in front of all 
others. In Vienna the previous day they had learned of the mysterious 
vanishing of a world-famous picture from the walls of the Louvre. 


“A dramatic disappearance of that sort is sure to produce a crop of 
imitations,” said the Journalist. 


“Tt has had a lot of anticipations, for the matter of that,” said the 
Wine-brother. 


“Oh, of course there have been thefts from the Louvre before.” 


“T was thinking of the spiriting away of human beings rather than 
pictures. In particular I was thinking of the case of my aunt, Crispina 
Umberleigh.” 


“T remember hearing something of the affair,” said the Journalist, “but I 
was away from England at the time. I never quite knew what was supposed 
to have happened.” 


“You may hear what really happened if you will respect it as a 
confidence,” said the Wine Merchant. “In the first place I may say that 
the disappearance of Mrs. Umberleigh was not regarded by the family 
entirely as a bereavement. My uncle, Edward Umberleigh, was not by any 
means a weak-kneed individual, in fact in the world of politics he had to 


be reckoned with more or less as a strong man, but he was unmistakably 
dominated by Crispina; indeed I never met any human being who was not 
frozen into subjection when brought into prolonged contact with her. 
Some people are born to command; Crispina Mrs. Umberleigh was born to 
legislate, codify, administrate, censor, license, ban, execute, and sit 

in judgement generally. If she was not born with that destiny she 

adopted it at an early age. From the kitchen regions upwards every one 

in the household came under her despotic sway and stayed there with the 
submissiveness of molluscs involved in a glacial epoch. As a nephew ona 
footing of only occasional visits she affected me merely as an epidemic, 
disagreeable while it lasted, but without any permanent effect; but her 
own sons and daughters stood in mortal awe of her; their studies, 
friendships, diet, amusements, religious observances, and way of doing 
their hair were all regulated and ordained according to the august lady’s 
will and pleasure. This will help you to understand the sensation of 
stupefaction which was caused in the family when she unobtrusively and 
inexplicably vanished. It was as though St. Paul’s Cathedral or the 
Piccadilly Hotel had disappeared in the night, leaving nothing but an 

open space to mark where it had stood. As far as was known nothing was 
troubling her; in fact there was much before her to make life 

particularly well worth living. The youngest boy had come back from 
school with an unsatisfactory report, and she was to have sat in 

judgement on him the very afternoon of the day she disappeared—if it had 
been he who had vanished in a hurry one could have supplied the motive. 
Then she was in the middle of a newspaper correspondence with a rural 
dean in which she had already proved him guilty of heresy, inconsistency, 
and unworthy quibbling, and no ordinary consideration would have induced 
her to discontinue the controversy. Of course the matter was put in the 
hands of the police, but as far as possible it was kept out of the 

papers, and the generally accepted explanation of her withdrawal from her 
social circle was that she had gone into a nursing home.” 


“And what was the immediate effect on the home circle?” asked the 
Journalist. 


“All the girls bought themselves bicycles; the feminine cycling craze was 
still in existence, and Crispina had rigidly vetoed any participation in 

it among the members of her household. The youngest boy let himself go 
to such an extent during his next term that it had to be his last as far 

as that particular establishment was concerned. The elder boys 
propounded a theory that their mother might be wandering somewhere 
abroad, and searched for her assiduously, chiefly, it must be admitted, 

in a class of Montmartre resort where it was extremely improbable that 
she would be found.” 


“And all this while couldn’t your uncle get hold of the least clue?” 


“As a matter of fact he had received some information, though of course I 
did not know of it at the time. He got a message one day telling him 


that his wife had been kidnapped and smuggled out of the country; she was 
said to be hidden away, in one of the islands off the coast of Norway I 
think it was, in comfortable surroundings and well cared for. And with 

the information came a demand for money; a lump sum of £2000 was to be 
paid yearly. Failing this she would be immediately restored to her 

family.” 


The Journalist was silent for a moment, and them began to laugh quietly. 
“Tt was certainly an inverted form of holding to ransom,” he said. 


“If you had known my aunt,” said the Wine Merchant, “you would have 
wondered that they didn’t put the figure higher.” 


“T realise the temptation. Did your uncle succumb to it?” 


“Well, you see, he had to think of others as well as himself. For the 
family to have gone back into the Crispina thraldom after having tasted 
the delights of liberty would have been a tragedy, and there were even 
wider considerations to be taken into account. Since his bereavement he 
had unconsciously taken up a far bolder and more initiatory line in 

public affairs, and his popularity and influence had increased 
correspondingly. From being merely a strong man in the political world 
he began to be spoken of as_the_ strong man. All this he knew would be 
jeopardised if he once more dropped into the social position of the 
husband of Mrs. Umberleigh. He was a rich man, and the £2000 a year, 
though not exactly a fleabite, did not seem an extravagant price to pay 

for the boarding-out of Crispina. Of course, he had severe qualms of 
conscience about the arrangement. Later on, when he took me into his 
confidence, he told me that in paying the ransom, or hush-money as I 
should have called it, he was partly influenced by the fear that if he 
refused it the kidnappers might have vented their rage and disappointment 
on their captive. It was better, he said, to think of her being well 

cared for as a highly-valued paying-guest in one of the Lofoden Islands 
than to have her struggling miserably home in a maimed and mutilated 
condition. Anyway he paid the yearly instalment as punctually as one 
pays a fire insurance, and with equal promptitude there would come an 
acknowledgment of the money and a brief statement to the effect that 
Crispina was in good health and fairly cheerful spirits. One report even 
mentioned that she was busying herself with a scheme for proposed reforms 
in Church management to be pressed on the local pastorate. Another spoke 
of a rheumatic attack and a journey to a ‘cure’ on the mainland, and on 
that occasion an additional eighty pounds was demanded and conceded. Of 
course it was to the interest of the kidnappers to keep their charge in 

good health, but the secrecy with which they managed to shroud their 
arrangements argued a really wonderful organisation. If my uncle was 
paying a rather high price, at least he could console himself with the 
reflection that he was paying specialists’ fees.” 


“Meanwhile had the police given up all attempts to track the missing 
lady?” asked the Journalist. 


“Not entirely; they came to my uncle from time to time to report on clues 
which they thought might yield some elucidation as to her fate or 
whereabouts, but I think they had their suspicions that he was possessed 
of more information than he had put at their disposal. And then, after a 
disappearance of more than eight years, Crispina returned with dramatic 
suddenness to the home she had left so mysteriously.” 


“She had given her captors the slip?” 


“She had never been captured. Her wandering away had been caused by a 
sudden and complete loss of memory. She usually dressed rather in the 
style of a superior kind of charwoman, and it was not so very surprising 
that she should have imagined that she was one; and still less that 

people should accept her statement and help her to get work. She had 
wandered as far afield as Birmingham, and found fairly steady employment 
there, her energy and enthusiasm in putting people’s rooms in order 
counterbalancing her obstinate and domineering characteristics. It was 
the shock of being patronisingly addressed as ‘my good woman’ by a 
curate, who was disputing with her where the stove should be placed in a 
parish concert hall that led to the sudden restoration of her memory. ‘I 
think you forget who you are speaking to,’ she observed crushingly, which 
was rather unduly severe, considering she had only just remembered it 
herself.” 


“But,” exclaimed the Journalist, “the Lofoden Island people! Who had 
they got hold of?” 


“A purely mythical prisoner. It was an attempt in the first place by 

some one who knew something of the domestic situation, probably a 
discharged valet, to bluff a lump sum out of Edward Umberleigh before the 
missing woman turned up; the subsequent yearly instalments were an 
unlooked-for increment to the original haul. 


“Crispina found that the eight years’ interregnum had materially weakened 
her ascendancy over her now grown-up offspring. Her husband, however, 
never accomplished anything great in the political world after her 

return; the strain of trying to account satisfactorily for an unspecified 
expenditure of sixteen thousand pounds spread over eight years 
sufficiently occupied his mental energies. Here is Belgrad and another 
custom house.” 








THE CATTLE-DEALERS 


Project Gutenberg’s The Schoolmistress and Other Stories, by Anton Chekhov 


THE long goods train has been standing for hours in the little station. 
The engine is as silent as though its fire had gone out; there is not a 
soul near the train or in the station yard. 


A pale streak of light comes from one of the vans and glides over the 
rails of a siding. In that van two men are sitting on an outspread cape: 
one is an old man with a big gray beard, wearing a sheepskin coat and a 
high lambskin hat, somewhat like a busby; the other a beardless youth 
in a threadbare cloth reefer jacket and muddy high boots. They are the 
owners of the goods. The old man sits, his legs stretched out before 
him, musing in silence; the young man half reclines and softly strums 
on a cheap accordion. A lantern with a tallow candle in it is hanging on 
the wall near them. 


The van is quite full. If one glances in through the dim light of 

the lantern, for the first moment the eyes receive an impression of 
something shapeless, monstrous, and unmistakably alive, something very 
much like gigantic crabs which move their claws and feelers, crowd 
together, and noiselessly climb up the walls to the ceiling; but if 

one looks more closely, horns and their shadows, long lean backs, dirty 
hides, tails, eyes begin to stand out in the dusk. They are cattle and 
their shadows. There are eight of them in the van. Some turn round and 
stare at the men and swing their tails. Others try to stand or lie down 
more comfortably. They are crowded. If one lies down the others must 
stand and huddle closer. No manger, no halter, no litter, not a wisp of 
hay....* 


At last the old man pulls out of his pocket a silver watch and looks at 
the time: a quarter past two. 


“We have been here nearly two hours,” he says, yawning. “Better go and 
stir them up, or we may be here till morning. They have gone to sleep, 
or goodness knows what they are up to.” 


The old man gets up and, followed by his long shadow, cautiously gets 
down from the van into the darkness. He makes his way along beside the 
train to the engine, and after passing some two dozen vans sees a red 
open furnace; a human figure sits motionless facing it; its peaked cap, 
nose, and knees are lighted up by the crimson glow, all the rest is 

black and can scarcely be distinguished in the darkness. 


“Are we going to stay here much longer?” asks the old man. 


No answer. The motionless figure is evidently asleep. The old man clears 
his throat impatiently and, shrinking from the penetrating damp, walks 
round the engine, and as he does so the brilliant light of the two 

engine lamps dazzles his eyes for an instant and makes the night even 
blacker to him; he goes to the station. 


The platform and steps of the station are wet. Here and there are white 
patches of freshly fallen melting snow. In the station itself it is 

light and as hot as a steam-bath. There is a smell of paraffin. Except 
for the weighing-machine and a yellow seat on which a man wearing a 
guard’s uniform is asleep, there is no furniture in the place at all. 

On the left are two wide-open doors. Through one of them the telegraphic 
apparatus and a lamp with a green shade on it can be seen; through the 
other, a small room, half of it taken up by a dark cupboard. In 

this room the head guard and the engine-driver are sitting on the 
window-sill. They are both feeling a cap with their fingers and 
disputing. 


“That’s not real beaver, it’s imitation,” says the engine-driver. “Real 
beaver is not like that. Five roubles would be a high price for the 
whole cap, if you care to know!” 


“You know a great deal about it,...” the head guard says, offended. 

“Five roubles, indeed! Here, we will ask the merchant. Mr. Malahin,” he 
says, addressing the old man, “what do you say: is this imitation beaver 
or real?” 


Old Malahin takes the cap into his hand, and with the air of a 
connoisseur pinches the fur, blows on it, sniffs at it, and a 
contemptuous smile lights up his angry face. 


“Tt must be imitation!” he says gleefully. “Imitation it is.” 


A dispute follows. The guard maintains that the cap is real beaver, and 
the engine-driver and Malahin try to persuade him that it is not. In the 
middle of the argument the old man suddenly remembers the object of his 
coming. 


“Beaver and cap is all very well, but the train’s standing still, 
gentlemen!” he says. ““Who is it we are waiting for? Let us start!” 


“Let us,” the guard agrees. “We will smoke another cigarette and go on. 
But there is no need to be in a hurry.... We shall be delayed at the 
next station anyway!” 


“Why should we?” 


“Oh, well.... We are too much behind time.... If you are late at 

one station you can’t help being delayed at the other stations to let 

the trains going the opposite way pass. Whether we set off now or in 
the morning we shan’t be number fourteen. We shall have to be number 
twenty-three.” 


“And how do you make that out?” 


“Well, there it is.” 


Malahin looks at the guard, reflects, and mutters mechanically as though 
to himself: 


“God be my judge, I have reckoned it and even jotted it down in a 
notebook; we have wasted thirty-four hours standing still on the 
journey. If you go on like this, either the cattle will die, or they 
won’t pay me two roubles for the meat when I do get there. It’s not 
traveling, but ruination.” 


The guard raises his eyebrows and sighs with an air that seems to say: 
“All that is unhappily true!” The engine-driver sits silent, dreamily 
looking at the cap. From their faces one can see that they have a secret 
thought in common, which they do not utter, not because they want to 
conceal it, but because such thoughts are much better expressed by signs 
than by words. And the old man understands. He feels in his pocket, 
takes out a ten-rouble note, and without preliminary words, without any 
change in the tone of his voice or the expression of his face, but with 

the confidence and directness with which probably only Russians give and 
take bribes, he gives the guard the note. The latter takes it, folds it 

in four, and without undue haste puts it in his pocket. After that all 

three go out of the room, and waking the sleeping guard on the way, go 
on to the platform. 


“What weather!” grumbles the head guard, shrugging his shoulders. “You 
can’t see your hand before your face.” 


“Yes, it’s vile weather.” 


From the window they can see the flaxen head of the telegraph clerk 
appear beside the green lamp and the telegraphic apparatus; soon after 
another head, bearded and wearing a red cap, appears beside it--no doubt 
that of the station-master. The station-master bends down to the table, 
reads something on a blue form, rapidly passing his cigarette along the 
lines.... Malahin goes to his van. 


The young man, his companion, is still half reclining and hardly audibly 
strumming on the accordion. He is little more than a boy, with no 

trace of a mustache; his full white face with its broad cheek-bones is 
childishly dreamy; his eyes have a melancholy and tranquil look unlike 
that of a grown-up person, but he is broad, strong, heavy and rough like 
the old man; he does not stir nor shift his position, as though he is 

not equal to moving his big body. It seems as though any movement he 
made would tear his clothes and be so noisy as to frighten both him and 
the cattle. From under his big fat fingers that clumsily pick out the 
stops and keys of the accordion comes a steady flow of thin, tinkling 
sounds which blend into a simple, monotonous little tune; he listens to 
it, and is evidently much pleased with his performance. 


A bell rings, but with such a muffled note that it seems to come from 
far away. A hurried second bell soon follows, then a third and the 
guard’s whistle. A minute passes in profound silence; the van does not 
move, it stands still, but vague sounds begin to come from beneath it, 
like the crunch of snow under sledge-runners; the van begins to shake 
and the sounds cease. Silence reigns again. But now comes the clank of 
buffers, the violent shock makes the van start and, as it were, give a 
lurch forward, and all the cattle fall against one another. 


“May you be served the same in the world to come,” grumbles the old man, 
setting straight his cap, which had slipped on the back of his head from 
the jolt. “He’ll maim all my cattle like this!” 


Yasha gets up without a word and, taking one of the fallen beasts by the 
horns, helps it to get on to its legs.... The jolt is followed by a 

stillness again. The sounds of crunching snow come from under the van 
again, and it seems as though the train had moved back a little. 


“There will be another jolt in a minute,” says the old man. And the 
convulsive quiver does, in fact, run along the train, there is a 
crashing sound and the bullocks fall on one another again. 


“Tt’s a job!” says Yasha, listening. “The train must be heavy. It seems 
it won’t move.” 


“Tt was not heavy before, but now it has suddenly got heavy. No, my 
lad, the guard has not gone shares with him, I expect. Go and take him 
something, or he will be jolting us till morning.” 


Yasha takes a three-rouble note from the old man and jumps out of the 
van. The dull thud of his heavy footsteps resounds outside the van and 
gradually dies away. Stillness.... In the next van a bullock utters a 
prolonged subdued “moo,” as though it were singing. 


Yasha comes back. A cold damp wind darts into the van. 


“Shut the door, Yasha, and we will go to bed,” says the old man. “Why 
burn a candle for nothing?” 


Yasha moves the heavy door; there is a sound of a whistle, the engine 
and the train set off. 


“Tt’s cold,” mutters the old man, stretching himself on the cape and 
laying his head on a bundle. “It is very different at home! It’s warm 
and clean and soft, and there is room to say your prayers, but here 
we are worse off than any pigs. It’s four days and nights since I have 
taken off my boots.” 


Yasha, staggering from the jolting of the train, opens the lantern and 
snuffs out the wick with his wet fingers. The light flares up, hisses 
like a frying pan and goes out. 


“Yes, my lad,” Malahin goes on, as he feels Yasha lie down beside him 
and the young man’s huge back huddle against his own, “it’s cold. There 
is a draught from every crack. If your mother or your sister were to 
sleep here for one night they would be dead by morning. There it is, my 
lad, you wouldn’t study and go to the high school like your brothers, so 
you must take the cattle with your father. It’s your own fault, you have 
only yourself to blame.... Your brothers are asleep in their beds 

now, they are snug under the bedclothes, but you, the careless and lazy 
one, are in the same box as the cattle.... Yes...” 


The old man’s words are inaudible in the noise of the train, but for a 
long time he goes on muttering, sighing and clearing his throat... 

The cold air in the railway van grows thicker and more stifling. The 
pungent odor of fresh dung and smoldering candle makes it so repulsive 
and acrid that it irritates Yasha’s throat and chest as he falls asleep. 

He coughs and sneezes, while the old man, being accustomed to it, 
breathes with his whole chest as though nothing were amiss, and merely 
clears his throat. 


To judge from the swaying of the van and the rattle of the wheels the 
train is moving rapidly and unevenly. The engine breathes heavily, 
snorting out of time with the pulsation of the train, and altogether 
there is a medley of sounds. The bullocks huddle together uneasily and 
knock their horns against the walls. 


When the old man wakes up, the deep blue sky of early morning is peeping 
in at the cracks and at the little uncovered window. He feels unbearably 
cold, especially in the back and the feet. The train is standing still; 

Yasha, sleepy and morose, is busy with the cattle. 


The old man wakes up out of humor. Frowning and gloomy, he clears his 
throat angrily and looks from under his brows at Yasha who, supporting a 
bullock with his powerful shoulder and slightly lifting it, is trying to 
disentangle its leg. 


“T told you last night that the cords were too long,” mutters the old 
man; “but no, ‘It’s not too long, Daddy.’ There’s no making you do 
anything, you will have everything your own way.... Blockhead!” 


He angrily moves the door open and the light rushes into the van. A 
passenger train is standing exactly opposite the door, and behind it a 
red building with a roofed-in platform--a big station with a refreshment 
bar. The roofs and bridges of the trains, the earth, the sleepers, all 

are covered with a thin coating of fluffy, freshly fallen snow. In the 


spaces between the carriages of the passenger train the passengers can 

be seen moving to and fro, and a red-haired, red-faced gendarme walking 
up and down; a waiter in a frock-coat and a snow-white shirt-front, 
looking cold and sleepy, and probably very much dissatisfied with his 
fate, is running along the platform carrying a glass of tea and two 

rusks on a tray. 


The old man gets up and begins saying his prayers towards the east. 
Yasha, having finished with the bullock and put down the spade in the 
corner, stands beside him and says his prayers also. He merely moves 
his lips and crosses himself; the father prays in a loud whisper and 
pronounces the end of each prayer aloud and distinctly. 


“.. And the life of the world to come. Amen,” the old man says aloud, 
draws in a breath, and at once whispers another prayer, rapping out 
clearly and firmly at the end: “... and lay calves upon Thy altar!” 


After saying his prayers, Yasha hurriedly crosses himself and says: 
“Five kopecks, please.” 


And on being given the five-kopeck piece, he takes a red copper teapot 
and runs to the station for boiling water. Taking long jumps over 

the rails and sleepers, leaving huge tracks in the feathery snow, 

and pouring away yesterday’s tea out of the teapot he runs to the 
refreshment room and jingles his five-kopeck piece against his teapot. 
From the van the bar-keeper can be seen pushing away the big teapot and 
refusing to give half of his samovar for five kopecks, but Yasha 

turns the tap himself and, spreading wide his elbows so as not to be 
interfered with fills his teapot with boiling water. 


“Damned blackguard!” the bar-keeper shouts after him as he runs back to 
the railway van. 


The scowling face of Malahin grows a little brighter over the tea. 


“We know how to eat and drink, but we don’t remember our work. Yesterday 
we could do nothing all day but eat and drink, and I’ll be bound we 
forgot to put down what we spent. What a memory! Lord have mercy on us!” 


The old man recalls aloud the expenditure of the day before, and writes 
down in a tattered notebook where and how much he had given to guards, 
engine-drivers, oilers... 


Meanwhile the passenger train has long ago gone off, and an engine 
runs backwards and forwards on the empty line, apparently without any 
definite object, but simply enjoying its freedom. The sun has risen and 
is playing on the snow; bright drops are falling from the station roof 
and the tops of the vans. 


Having finished his tea, the old man lazily saunters from the van to the 
station. Here in the middle of the first-class waiting-room he sees the 
familiar figure of the guard standing beside the station-master, a young 
man with a handsome beard and in a magnificent rough woollen overcoat. 
The young man, probably new to his position, stands in the same place, 
gracefully shifting from one foot to the other like a good racehorse, 
looks from side to side, salutes everyone that passes by, smiles and 
screws up his eyes.... He is red-cheeked, sturdy, and good-humored; 
his face is full of eagerness, and is as fresh as though he had just 

fallen from the sky with the feathery snow. Seeing Malahin, the guard 
sighs guiltily and throws up his hands. 


“We can’t go number fourteen,” he says. “We are very much behind time. 
Another train has gone with that number.” 


The station-master rapidly looks through some forms, then turns his 
beaming blue eyes upon Malahin, and, his face radiant with smiles and 
freshness, showers questions on him: 


“You are Mr. Malahin? You have the cattle? Eight vanloads? What is to be 
done now? You are late and I let number fourteen go in the night. What 
are we to do now?” 


The young man discreetly takes hold of the fur of Malahin’s coat with 
two pink fingers and, shifting from one foot to the other, explains 
affably and convincingly that such and such numbers have gone already, 
and that such and such are going, and that he is ready to do for Malahin 
everything in his power. And from his face it is evident that he is 

ready to do anything to please not only Malahin, but the whole world--he 
is so happy, so pleased, and so delighted! The old man listens, and 
though he can make absolutely nothing of the intricate system of 
numbering the trains, he nods his head approvingly, and he, too, puts 
two fingers on the soft wool of the rough coat. He enjoys seeing and 
hearing the polite and genial young man. To show goodwill on his side 
also, he takes out a ten-rouble note and, after a moment’s thought, adds 
a couple of rouble notes to it, and gives them to the station-master. 

The latter takes them, puts his finger to his cap, and gracefully 

thrusts them into his pocket. 


“Well, gentlemen, can’t we arrange it like this?” he says, kindled by a 
new idea that has flashed on him. “The troop train is late,... as you 
see, it is not here,... so why shouldn’t you go as the troop train?** 
And I will let the troop train go as twenty-eight. Eh?” 


“Tf you like,” agrees the guard. 
“Excellent!” the station-master says, delighted. “In that case there is 


no need for you to wait here; you can set off at once. ll dispatch you 
immediately. Excellent!” 


He salutes Malahin and runs off to his room, reading forms as he goes. 
The old man is very much pleased by the conversation that has just 
taken place; he smiles and looks about the room as though looking for 
something else agreeable. 


“We'll have a drink, though,” he says, taking the guard’s arm. 
“Tt seems a little early for drinking.” 
“No, you must let me treat you to a glass in a friendly way.” 


They both go to the refreshment bar. After having a drink the guard 
spends a long time selecting something to eat. 


He is a very stout, elderly man, with a puffy and discolored face. His 
fatness is unpleasant, flabby-looking, and he is sallow as people are 
who drink too much and sleep irregularly. 


“And now we might have a second glass,” says Malahin. “It’s cold now, 
it’s no sin to drink. Please take some. So I can rely upon you, Mr. 
Guard, that there will be no hindrance or unpleasantness for the rest 

of the journey. For you know in moving cattle every hour is precious. 
To-day meat is one price; and to-morrow, look you, it will be another. 
If you are a day or two late and don’t get your price, instead of a 

profit you get home--excuse my saying it--without your breeches. Pray 
take a little.... [rely on you, and as for standing you something or 

what you like, I shall be pleased to show you my respect at any time.” 


After having fed the guard, Malahin goes back to the van. 


“T have just got hold of the troop train,” he says to his son. “We shall 
go quickly. The guard says if we go all the way with that number we 
shall arrive at eight o’clock to-morrow evening. If one does not bestir 
oneself, my boy, one gets nothing.... That’s so.... So you watch 

and learn....” 


After the first bell a man with a face black with soot, in a blouse and 
filthy frayed trousers hanging very slack, comes to the door of the van. 
This is the oiler, who had been creeping under the carriages and tapping 
the wheels with a hammer. 

“Are these your vans of cattle?” he asks. 


“Yes. Why?” 


“Why, because two of the vans are not safe. They can’t go on, they must 
stay here to be repaired.” 


“Oh, come, tell us another! You simply want a drink, to get something 
out of me.... You should have said so.” 


“As you please, only it is my duty to report it at once.” 


Without indignation or protest, simply, almost mechanically, the old man 
takes two twenty-kopeck pieces out of his pocket and gives them to the 
oiler. He takes them very calmly, too, and looking good-naturedly at the 
old man enters into conversation. 


“You are going to sell your cattle, I suppose... It’s good 
business!” 


Malahin sighs and, looking calmly at the oiler’s black face, tells him 
that trading in cattle used certainly to be profitable, but now it has 
become a risky and losing business. 


“T have a mate here,” the oiler interrupts him. ““You merchant gentlemen 
might make him a little present...” 


Malahin gives something to the mate too. The troop train goes quickly 
and the waits at the stations are comparatively short. The old man is 
pleased. The pleasant impression made by the young man in the rough 
overcoat has gone deep, the vodka he has drunk slightly clouds his 
brain, the weather is magnificent, and everything seems to be going 
well. He talks without ceasing, and at every stopping place runs to the 
refreshment bar. Feeling the need of a listener, he takes with him first 
the guard, and then the engine-driver, and does not simply drink, but 
makes a long business of it, with suitable remarks and clinking of 
glasses. 


“You have your job and we have ours,” he says with an affable smile. 
“May God prosper us and you, and not our will but His be done.” 


The vodka gradually excites him and he is worked up to a great pitch of 
energy. He wants to bestir himself, to fuss about, to make inquiries, 

to talk incessantly. At one minute he fumbles in his pockets and bundles 

and looks for some form. Then he thinks of something and cannot remember 
it; then takes out his pocketbook, and with no sort of object counts 

over his money. He bustles about, sighs and groans, clasps his hands.... 
Laying out before him the letters and telegrams from the meat 

salesmen in the city, bills, post office and telegraphic receipt forms, 

and his note book, he reflects aloud and insists on Yasha’s listening. 


And when he is tired of reading over forms and talking about prices, he 
gets out at the stopping places, runs to the vans where his cattle are, 


does nothing, but simply clasps his hands and exclaims in horror. 


“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” he says in a complaining voice. “Holy Martyr 


Vlassy! Though they are bullocks, though they are beasts, yet they want 
to eat and drink as men do.... It’s four days and nights since they 
have drunk or eaten. Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 


Yasha follows him and does what he is told like an obedient son. He does 
not like the old man’s frequent visits to the refreshment bar. Though he 
is afraid of his father, he cannot refrain from remarking on it. 


“So you have begun already!” he says, looking sternly at the old man. 
“What are you rejoicing at? Is it your name-day or what?” 


“Don’t you dare teach your father.” 
“Fine goings on!” 


When he has not to follow his father along the other vans Yasha sits on 
the cape and strums on the accordion. Occasionally he gets out and walks 
lazily beside the train; he stands by the engine and turns a prolonged, 
unmoving stare on the wheels or on the workmen tossing blocks of wood 
into the tender; the hot engine wheezes, the falling blocks come down 
with the mellow, hearty thud of fresh wood; the engine-driver and 

his assistant, very phlegmatic and imperturbable persons, perform 
incomprehensible movements and don’t hurry themselves. After standing 
for a while by the engine, Yasha saunters lazily to the station; here 

he looks at the eatables in the refreshment bar, reads aloud some quite 
uninteresting notice, and goes back slowly to the cattle van. His face 
expresses neither boredom nor desire; apparently he does not care where 
he is, at home, in the van, or by the engine. 


Towards evening the train stops near a big station. The lamps have only 
just been lighted along the line; against the blue background in the 
fresh limpid air the lights are bright and pale like stars; they are 

only red and glowing under the station roof, where it is already dark. 
All the lines are loaded up with carriages, and it seems that if another 
train came in there would be no place for it. Yasha runs to the station 
for boiling water to make the evening tea. Well-dressed ladies and 
high-school boys are walking on the platform. If one looks into the 
distance from the platform there are far-away lights twinkling in the 
evening dusk on both sides of the station--that is the town. What town? 
Yasha does not care to know. He sees only the dim lights and wretched 
buildings beyond the station, hears the cabmen shouting, feels a 

sharp, cold wind on his face, and imagines that the town is probably 
disagreeable, uncomfortable, and dull. 


While they are having tea, when it is quite dark and a lantern is 

hanging on the wall again as on the previous evening, the train quivers 
from a slight shock and begins moving backwards. After going a little 
way it stops; they hear indistinct shouts, someone sets the chains 
clanking near the buffers and shouts, “Ready!” The train moves and goes 


forward. Ten minutes later it is dragged back again. 


Getting out of the van, Malahin does not recognize his train. His eight 
vans of bullocks are standing in the same row with some trolleys which 
were not a part of the train before. Two or three of these are loaded 
with rubble and the others are empty. The guards running to and fro on 
the platform are strangers. They give unwilling and indistinct answers 
to his questions. They have no thoughts to spare for Malahin; they are 
in a hurry to get the train together so as to finish as soon as possible 
and be back in the warmth. 


“What number is this?” asks Malahin 
“Number eighteen.” 


“And where is the troop train? Why have you taken me off the troop 
train?” 


Getting no answer, the old man goes to the station. He looks first for 
the familiar figure of the head guard and, not finding him, goes to 

the station-master. The station-master is sitting at a table in his own 
room, turning over a bundle of forms. He is busy, and affects not to 

see the newcomer. His appearance is impressive: a cropped black head, 
prominent ears, a long hooked nose, a swarthy face; he has a forbidding 
and, as it were, offended expression. Malahin begins making his 
complaint at great length. 


“What?” queries the station-master. “How is this?” He leans against the 
back of his chair and goes on, growing indignant: “What is it? and 

why shouldn’t you go by number eighteen? Speak more clearly, I don’t 
understand! How is it? Do you want me to be everywhere at once?” 


He showers questions on him, and for no apparent reason grows 

sterner and sterner. Malahin is already feeling in his pocket for his 
pocketbook, but in the end the station-master, aggrieved and indignant, 

for some unknown reason jumps up from his seat and runs out of the room. 
Malahin shrugs his shoulders, and goes out to look for someone else to 
speak to. 


From boredom or from a desire to put the finishing stroke to a busy day, 
or simply that a window with the inscription “Telegraph!” on it catches 
his eye, he goes to the window and expresses a desire to send off a 
telegram. Taking up a pen, he thinks for a moment, and writes on a blue 
form: “Urgent. Traffic Manager. Eight vans of live stock. Delayed at 
every station. Kindly send an express number. Reply paid. Malahin.” 


Having sent off the telegram, he goes back to the station-master’s 
room. There he finds, sitting on a sofa covered with gray cloth, a 
benevolent-looking gentleman in spectacles and a cap of raccoon fur; he 


is wearing a peculiar overcoat very much like a lady’s, edged with fur, 
with frogs and slashed sleeves. Another gentleman, dried-up and sinewy, 
wearing the uniform of a railway inspector, stands facing him. 


“Just think of it,” says the inspector, addressing the gentleman in the 
queer overcoat. “I'll tell you an incident that really is Al! The Z. 
railway line in the coolest possible way stole three hundred trucks 

from the N. line. It’s a fact, sir! I swear it! They carried them off, 
repainted them, put their letters on them, and that’s all about it. The 

N. line sends its agents everywhere, they hunt and hunt. And then--can 
you imagine it?--the Company happen to come upon a broken-down carriage 
of the Z. line. They repair it at their depot, and all at once, bless my 
soul! see their own mark on the wheels What do you say to that? Eh? If 
I did it they would send me to Siberia, but the railway companies simply 
snap their fingers at it!” 


It is pleasant to Malahin to talk to educated, cultured people. He 
strokes his beard and joins in the conversation with dignity. 


“Take this case, gentlemen, for instance,” he says. “I am transporting 
cattle to X. Eight vanloads. Very good.... Now let us say they charge 
me for each vanload as a weight of ten tons; eight bullocks don’t weigh 
ten tons, but much less, yet they don’t take any notice of that...” 


At that instant Yasha walks into the room looking for his father. He 
listens and is about to sit down on a chair, but probably thinking of 
his weight goes and sits on the window-sill. 


“They don’t take any notice of that,” Malahin goes on, “and charge me 
and my son the third-class fare, too, forty-two roubles, for going in 

the van with the bullocks. This is my son Yakov. I have two more at 
home, but they have gone in for study. Well and apart from that it is my 
opinion that the railways have ruined the cattle trade. In old days when 
they drove them in herds it was better.” 


The old man’s talk is lengthy and drawn out. After every sentence he 
looks at Yasha as though he would say: “See how I am talking to clever 
people.” 


“Upon my word!” the inspector interrupts him. “No one is indignant, no 
one criticizes. And why? It is very simple. An abomination strikes 

the eye and arouses indignation only when it is exceptional, when the 
established order is broken by it. Here, where, saving your presence, it 
constitutes the long-established program and forms and enters into the 
basis of the order itself, where every sleeper on the line bears the 

trace of it and stinks of it, one too easily grows accustomed to it! 

Yes, sir!” 


The second bell rings, the gentlemen in the queer overcoat gets up. The 


inspector takes him by the arm and, still talking with heat, goes off 
with him to the platform. After the third bell the station-master runs 
into his room, and sits down at his table. 


“Listen, with what number am I to go?” asks Malahin. 
The station-master looks at a form and says indignantly: 


“Are you Malahin, eight vanloads? You must pay a rouble a van and 
six roubles and twenty kopecks for stamps. You have no stamps. Total, 
fourteen roubles, twenty kopecks.” 


Receiving the money, he writes something down, dries it with sand, and, 
hurriedly snatching up a bundle of forms, goes quickly out of the room. 


At ten o’clock in the evening Malahin gets an answer from the traffic 
manager: “Give precedence.” 


Reading the telegram through, the old man winks significantly and, very 
well pleased with himself, puts it in his pocket. 


“Here,” he says to Yasha, “look and learn.” 


At midnight his train goes on. The night is dark and cold like the 
previous one; the waits at the stations are long. Yasha sits on the cape 
and imperturbably strums on the accordion, while the old man is still 
more eager to exert himself. At one of the stations he is overtaken by 
a desire to lodge a complaint. At his request a gendarme sits down and 
writes: 


“November 10, 188-.--I, non-commissioned officer of the Z. section of 
the N. police department of railways, Ilya Tchered, in accordance with 
article II of the statute of May 19, 1871, have drawn up this protocol 

at the station of X. as herewith follows...” 


“What am I to write next?” asks the gendarme. 


Malahin lays out before him forms, postal and telegraph receipts, 
accounts.... He does not know himself definitely what he wants of the 
gendarme; he wants to describe in the protocol not any separate episode 
but his whole journey, with all his losses and conversations with 
station-masters--to describe it lengthily and vindictively. 


“At the station of Z.,” he says, “write that the station-master unlinked 
my vans from the troop train because he did not like my countenance.” 


And he wants the gendarme to be sure to mention his countenance. The 
latter listens wearily, and goes on writing without hearing him to the 
end. He ends his protocol thus: 


“The above deposition I, non-commissioned officer Tchered, have written 
down in this protocol with a view to present it to the head of the Z. 
section, and have handed a copy thereof to Gavril Malahin.” 


The old man takes the copy, adds it to the papers with which his side 
pocket is stuffed, and, much pleased, goes back to his van. 


In the morning Malahin wakes up again in a bad humor, but his wrath 
vents itself not on Yasha but the cattle. 


“The cattle are done for!” he grumbles. “They are done for! They are at 
the last gasp! God be my judge! they will all die. Tfoo!” 


The bullocks, who have had nothing to drink for many days, tortured by 
thirst, are licking the hoar frost on the walls, and when Malachin goes 
up to them they begin licking his cold fur jacket. From their clear, 
tearful eyes it can be seen that they are exhausted by thirst and the 
jolting of the train, that they are hungry and miserable. 


“Tt’s a nice job taking you by rail, you wretched brutes!” mutters 
Malahin. “I could wish you were dead to get it over! It makes me sick to 
look at you!” 


At midday the train stops at a big station where, according to the 
regulations, there was drinking water provided for cattle. 


Water is given to the cattle, but the bullocks will not drink it: the 
water is too cold.... 
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Two more days and nights pass, and at last in the distance in the murky 
fog the city comes into sight. The journey is over. The train comes 

to a standstill before reaching the town, near a goods’ station. The 
bullocks, released from the van, stagger and stumble as though they were 
walking on slippery ice. 


Having got through the unloading and veterinary inspection, Malahin and 
Yasha take up their quarters in a dirty, cheap hotel in the outskirts 

of the town, in the square in which the cattle-market is held. Their 
lodgings are filthy and their food is disgusting, unlike what they 

ever have at home; they sleep to the harsh strains of a wretched steam 
hurdy-gurdy which plays day and night in the restaurant under their 
lodging. 


The old man spends his time from morning till night going about looking 
for purchasers, and Yasha sits for days in the hotel room, or goes out 
into the street to look at the town. He sees the filthy square heaped 


up with dung, the signboards of restaurants, the turreted walls of a 
monastery in the fog. Sometimes he runs across the street and looks into 
the grocer’s shop, admires the jars of cakes of different colors, yawns, 
and lazily saunters back to his room. The city does not interest him. 


At last the bullocks are sold to a dealer. Malahin hires drovers. The 

cattle are divided into herds, ten in each, and driven to the other end 

of the town. The bullocks, exhausted, go with drooping heads through the 
noisy streets, and look indifferently at what they see for the first and 

last time in their lives. The tattered drovers walk after them, their 

heads drooping too. They are bored.... Now and then some drover 

starts out of his brooding, remembers that there are cattle in front 

of him intrusted to his charge, and to show that he is doing his duty 
brings a stick down full swing on a bullock’s back. The bullock staggers 
with the pain, runs forward a dozen paces, and looks about him as though 
he were ashamed at being beaten before people. 


After selling the bullocks and buying for his family presents such as 
they could perfectly well have bought at home, Malahin and Yasha get 
ready for their journey back. Three hours before the train goes the old 
man, who has already had a drop too much with the purchaser and so is 
fussy, goes down with Yasha to the restaurant and sits down to drink 
tea. Like all provincials, he cannot eat and drink alone: he must have 
company as fussy and as fond of sedate conversation as himself. 


“Call the host!” he says to the waiter; “tell him I should like to 
entertain him.” 


The hotel-keeper, a well-fed man, absolutely indifferent to his lodgers, 
comes and sits down to the table. 


“Well, we have sold our stock,” Malahin says, laughing. “I have swapped 
my goat for a hawk. Why, when we set off the price of meat was three 
roubles ninety kopecks, but when we arrived it had dropped to three 
roubles twenty-five. They tell us we are too late, we should have been 
here three days earlier, for now there is not the same demand for meat, 
St. Philip’s fast has come.... Eh? It’s a nice how-do-you-do! It 

meant a loss of fourteen roubles on each bullock. Yes. But only think 
what it costs to bring the stock! Fifteen roubles carriage, and you must 
put down six roubles for each bullock, tips, bribes, drinks, and one 

thing and another...” 


The hotel-keeper listens out of politeness and reluctantly drinks tea. 
Malahin sighs and groans, gesticulates, jests about his ill-luck, but 
everything shows that the loss he has sustained does not trouble him 
much. He doesn’t mind whether he has lost or gained as long as he has 
listeners, has something to make a fuss about, and is not late for his 
train. 


An hour later Malahin and Yasha, laden with bags and boxes, go 
downstairs from the hotel room to the front door to get into a sledge 

and drive to the station. They are seen off by the hotel-keeper, the 

waiter, and various women. The old man is touched. He thrusts ten-kopeck 
pieces in all directions, and says in a sing-song voice: 


“Good by, good health to you! God grant that all may be well with 
you. Please God if we are alive and well we shall come again in Lent. 
Good-by. Thank you. God bless you!” 


Getting into the sledge, the old man spends a long time crossing himself 
in the direction in which the monastery walls make a patch of darkness 
in the fog. Yasha sits beside him on the very edge of the seat with his 
legs hanging over the side. His face as before shows no sign of emotion 
and expresses neither boredom nor desire. He is not glad that he is 
going home, nor sorry that he has not had time to see the sights of the 
city. 


“Drive on!” 


The cabman whips up the horse and, turning round, begins swearing at the 
heavy and cumbersome luggage. 


* On many railway lines, in order to avoid accidents, it is 
against the regulations to carry hay on the trains, and so 
live stock are without fodder on the journey.--Author '’s 
Note. 


**The train destined especially for the transport of troops 
is called the troop train; when there are no troops it takes 
goods, and goes more rapidly than ordinary goods train. 
--Author’s Note. 








ROAD-KIDS AND GAY-CATS 


The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Road, by Jack London 


Every once in a while, in newspapers, magazines, and biographical 
dictionaries, I run upon sketches of my life, wherein, delicately 


phrased, I learn that it was in order to study sociology that I became 

a tramp. This is very nice and thoughtful of the biographers, but it 

is inaccurate. I became a tramp--well, because of the life that was in 
me, of the wanderlust in my blood that would not let me rest. 

Sociology was merely incidental; it came afterward, in the same manner 
that a wet skin follows a ducking. I went on "The Road" because I 
couldn't keep away from it; because I hadn't the price of the railroad 
fare in my jeans; because I was so made that I couldn't work all my 

life on "one same shift"; because--well, just because it was easier to 
than not to. 


It happened in my own town, in Oakland, when I was sixteen. At that 
time I had attained a dizzy reputation in my chosen circle of 
adventurers, by whom I was known as the Prince of the Oyster Pirates. 
It is true, those immediately outside my circle, such as honest 
bay-sailors, longshoremen, yachtsmen, and the legal owners of the 
oysters, called me "tough," "hoodlum," "smoudge," "thief," "robber," 
and various other not nice things--all of which was complimentary and 
but served to increase the dizziness of the high place in which I sat. 

At that time I had not read "Paradise Lost," and later, when I read 
Milton's "Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven," I was fully 
convinced that great minds run in the same channels. 


It was at this time that the fortuitous concatenation of events sent 

me upon my first adventure on The Road. It happened that there was 
nothing doing in oysters just then; that at Benicia, forty miles away, 

I had some blankets I wanted to get; and that at Port Costa, several 
miles from Benicia, a stolen boat lay at anchor in charge of the 
constable. Now this boat was owned by a friend of mine, by name Dinny 
McCrea. It had been stolen and left at Port Costa by Whiskey Bob, 
another friend of mine. (Poor Whiskey Bob! Only last winter his body 
was picked up on the beach shot full of holes by nobody knows whom.) 
I had come down from "up river" some time before, and reported to 
Dinny McCrea the whereabouts of his boat; and Dinny McCrea had 
promptly offered ten dollars to me if I should bring it down to 

Oakland to him. 


Time was heavy on my hands. I sat on the dock and talked it over with 
Nickey the Greek, another idle oyster pirate. "Let's go," said I, and 
Nickey was willing. He was "broke." I possessed fifty cents and a 
small skiff. The former I invested and loaded into the latter in the 

form of crackers, canned corned beef, and a ten-cent bottle of French 
mustard. (We were keen on French mustard in those days.) Then, late in 
the afternoon, we hoisted our small spritsail and started. We sailed 

all night, and next morning, on the first of a glorious flood-tide, a 

fair wind behind us, we came booming up the Carquinez Straits to Port 
Costa. There lay the stolen boat, not twenty-five feet from the wharf. 
We ran alongside and doused our little spritsail. I sent Nickey 

forward to lift the anchor, while I began casting off the gaskets. 


A man ran out on the wharf and hailed us. It was the constable. It 
suddenly came to me that I had neglected to get a written 
authorization from Dinny McCrea to take possession of his boat. Also, 
I knew that constable wanted to charge at least twenty-five dollars in 
fees for capturing the boat from Whiskey Bob and subsequently taking 
care of it. And my last fifty cents had been blown in for corned beef 
and French mustard, and the reward was only ten dollars anyway. I shot 
a glance forward to Nickey. He had the anchor up-and-down and was 
straining at it. "Break her out," I whispered to him, and turned and 
shouted back to the constable. The result was that he and I were 
talking at the same time, our spoken thoughts colliding in mid-air and 
making gibberish. 


The constable grew more imperative, and perforce I had to listen. 
Nickey was heaving on the anchor till I thought he'd burst a 
blood-vessel. When the constable got done with his threats and 
warnings, I asked him who he was. The time he lost in telling me 
enabled Nickey to break out the anchor. I was doing some quick 
calculating. At the feet of the constable a ladder ran down the dock 
to the water, and to the ladder was moored a skiff. The oars were in 
it. But it was padlocked. I gambled everything on that padlock. I 
felt the breeze on my cheek, saw the surge of the tide, looked at the 
remaining gaskets that confined the sail, ran my eyes up the halyards 
to the blocks and knew that all was clear, and then threw off all 
dissimulation. 


"In with her!" I shouted to Nickey, and sprang to the gaskets, casting 
them loose and thanking my stars that Whiskey Bob had tied them in 
square-knots instead of "grannies." 


The constable had slid down the ladder and was fumbling with a key at 
the padlock. The anchor came aboard and the last gasket was loosed at 
the same instant that the constable freed the skiff and jumped to the 
oars. 


"Peak-halyards!" I commanded my crew, at the same time swinging on to 
the throat-halyards. Up came the sail on the run. I belayed and ran 
aft to the tiller. 


"Stretch her!" I shouted to Nickey at the peak. The constable was just 
reaching for our stern. A puff of wind caught us, and we shot away. It 
was great. If I'd had a black flag, I know I'd have run it up in 
triumph. The constable stood up in the skiff, and paled the glory of 
the day with the vividness of his language. Also, he wailed for a gun. 
You see, that was another gamble we had taken. 


Anyway, we weren't stealing the boat. It wasn't the constable's. We 
were merely stealing his fees, which was his particular form of graft. 


And we weren't stealing the fees for ourselves, either; we were 
stealing them for my friend, Dinny McCrea. 


Benicia was made in a few minutes, and a few minutes later my blankets 
were aboard. I shifted the boat down to the far end of Steamboat 

Wharf, from which point of vantage we could see anybody coming after 
us. There was no telling. Maybe the Port Costa constable would 
telephone to the Benicia constable. Nickey and I held a council of 

war. We lay on deck in the warm sun, the fresh breeze on our cheeks, 
the flood-tide rippling and swirling past. It was impossible to start 

back to Oakland till afternoon, when the ebb would begin to run. But 
we figured that the constable would have an eye out on the Carquinez 
Straits when the ebb started, and that nothing remained for us but to 
wait for the following ebb, at two o'clock next morning, when we 

could slip by Cerberus in the darkness. 


So we lay on deck, smoked cigarettes, and were glad that we were 
alive. I spat over the side and gauged the speed of the current. 


"With this wind, we could run this flood clear to Rio Vista," I said. 
"And it's fruit-time on the river," said Nickey. 


"And low water on the river," said I. "It's the best time of the year 
to make Sacramento." 


We sat up and looked at each other. The glorious west wind was pouring 
over us like wine. We both spat over the side and gauged the current. 
Now I contend that it was all the fault of that flood-tide and fair 

wind. They appealed to our sailor instinct. If it had not been for 

them, the whole chain of events that was to put me upon The Road would 
have broken down. 


We said no word, but cast off our moorings and hoisted sail. Our 
adventures up the Sacramento River are no part of this narrative. We 
subsequently made the city of Sacramento and tied up at a wharf. The 
water was fine, and we spent most of our time in swimming. On the 
sand-bar above the railroad bridge we fell in with a bunch of boys 
likewise in swimming. Between swims we lay on the bank and talked. 
They talked differently from the fellows I had been used to herding 
with. It was a new vernacular. They were road-kids, and with every 
word they uttered the lure of The Road laid hold of me more 
imperiously. 


"When I was down in Alabama," one kid would begin; or, another, 
"Coming up on the C. & A. from K.C."; whereat, a third kid, "On the C. 
& A. there ain't no steps to the 'blinds.'" And I would lie silently 

in the sand and listen. "It was at a little town in Ohio on the Lake 

Shore and Michigan Southern," a kid would start; and another, "Ever 


ride the Cannonball on the Wabash?"; and yet another, "Nope, but I've 
been on the White Mail out of Chicago." "Talk about railroadin'--wait 
till you hit the Pennsylvania, four tracks, no water tanks, take water 
on the fly, that's goin' some." "The Northern Pacific's a bad road 
now." "Salinas is on the 'hog,' the 'bulls' is 'horstile."" "I got 

‘pinched! at El Paso, along with Moke Kid." "Talkin' of 'poke-outs,' 
wait till you hit the French country out of Montreal--not a word of 
English--you say, 'Mongee, Madame, mongee, no spika da French,’ an’ 
rub your stomach an' look hungry, an' she gives you a slice of 
sow-belly an' a chunk of dry 'punk." 


And I continued to lie in the sand and listen. These wanderers made my 
oyster-piracy look like thirty cents. A new world was calling to me in 
every word that was spoken--a world of rods and gunnels, blind 
baggages and "side-door Pullmans," "bulls" and "shacks," "floppings" 
and "chewin's," "pinches" and "get-aways," "strong arms" and 
"bindle-stiffs," "punks" and "profesh." And it all spelled Adventure. 
Very well; I would tackle this new world. I "lined" myself up 

alongside those road-kids. I was just as strong as any of them, just 

as quick, just as nervy, and my brain was just as good. 


After the swim, as evening came on, they dressed and went up town. I 
went along. The kids began "battering" the "main-stem" for "light 
pieces," or, in other words, begging for money on the main street. I 
had never begged in my life, and this was the hardest thing for me to 
stomach when I first went on The Road. I had absurd notions about 
begging. My philosophy, up to that time, was that it was finer to 
steal than to beg; and that robbery was finer still because the risk 
and the penalty were proportionately greater. As an oyster pirate I 
had already earned convictions at the hands of justice, which, if I 
had tried to serve them, would have required a thousand years in 
state's prison. To rob was manly; to beg was sordid and despicable. 
But I developed in the days to come all right, all right, till I came 

to look upon begging as a joyous prank, a game of wits, a 
nerve-exerciser. 


That first night, however, I couldn't rise to it; and the result was 

that when the kids were ready to go to a restaurant and eat, I wasn't. 
I was broke. Meeny Kid, I think it was, gave me the price, and we all 
ate together. But while I ate, I meditated. The receiver, it was said, 
was as bad as the thief; Meeny Kid had done the begging, and I was 
profiting by it. I decided that the receiver was a whole lot worse 

than the thief, and that it shouldn't happen again. And it didn't. I 
turned out next day and threw my feet as well as the next one. 


Nickey the Greek's ambition didn't run to The Road. He was not a 
success at throwing his feet, and he stowed away one night on a barge 
and went down river to San Francisco. I met him, only a week ago, at a 
pugilistic carnival. He has progressed. He sat in a place of honor at 


the ring-side. He is now a manager of prize-fighters and proud of it. 
In fact, in a small way, in local sportdom, he is quite a shining 
light. 


"No kid is a road-kid until he has gone over 'the hill'--such was the 
law of The Road I heard expounded in Sacramento. All right, I'd go 
over the hill and matriculate. "The hill," by the way, was the Sierra 
Nevadas. The whole gang was going over the hill on a jaunt, and of 
course I'd go along. It was French Kid's first adventure on The Road. 
He had just run away from his people in San Francisco. It was up to 
him and me to deliver the goods. In passing, I may remark that my old 
title of "Prince" had vanished. I had received my "monica." I was now 
"Sailor Kid," later to be known as "Frisco Kid," when I had put the 
Rockies between me and my native state. 


At 10.20 P.M. the Central Pacific overland pulled out of the depot at 
Sacramento for the East--that particular item of time-table is 

indelibly engraved on my memory. There were about a dozen in our gang, 
and we strung out in the darkness ahead of the train ready to take her 
out. All the local road-kids that we knew came down to see us 

off--also, to "ditch" us if they could. That was their idea of a joke, 

and there were only about forty of them to carry it out. Their 

ring-leader was a crackerjack road-kid named Bob. Sacramento was his 
home town, but he'd hit The Road pretty well everywhere over the whole 
country. He took French Kid and me aside and gave us advice something 
like this: "We're goin' to try an' ditch your bunch, see? Youse two 

are weak. The rest of the push can take care of itself. So, as soon as 
youse two nail a blind, deck her. An' stay on the decks till youse 

pass Roseville Junction, at which burg the constables are horstile, 
sloughin' in everybody on sight." 


The engine whistled and the overland pulled out. There were three 
blinds on her--room for all of us. The dozen of us who were trying to 
make her out would have preferred to slip aboard quietly; but our 
forty friends crowded on with the most amazing and shameless 
publicity and advertisement. Following Bob's advice, I immediately 
"decked her," that is, climbed up on top of the roof of one of the 
mail-cars. There I lay down, my heart jumping a few extra beats, and 
listened to the fun. The whole train crew was forward, and the 
ditching went on fast and furious. After the train had run half a 

mile, it stopped, and the crew came forward again and ditched the 
survivors. I, alone, had made the train out. 


Back at the depot, about him two or three of the push that had 

witnessed the accident, lay French Kid with both legs off. French Kid 
had slipped or stumbled--that was all, and the wheels had done the 

rest. Such was my initiation to The Road. It was two years afterward 
when I next saw French Kid and examined his "stumps." This was an act 
of courtesy. "Cripples" always like to have their stumps examined. One 


of the entertaining sights on The Road is to witness the meeting of 
two cripples. Their common disability is a fruitful source of 
conversation; and they tell how it happened, describe what they know 
of the amputation, pass critical judgment on their own and each 
other's surgeons, and wind up by withdrawing to one side, taking off 
bandages and wrappings, and comparing stumps. 


But it was not until several days later, over in Nevada, when the push 
caught up with me, that I learned of French Kid's accident. The push 
itself arrived in bad condition. It had gone through a train-wreck in 

the snow-sheds; Happy Joe was on crutches with two mashed legs, and 
the rest were nursing skins and bruises. 


In the meantime, I lay on the roof of the mail-car, trying to remember 
whether Roseville Junction, against which burg Bob had warned me, was 
the first stop or the second stop. To make sure, I delayed descending 
to the platform of the blind until after the second stop. And then I 
didn't descend. I was new to the game, and I felt safer where I was. 
But I never told the push that I held down the decks the whole night, 
clear across the Sierras, through snow-sheds and tunnels, and down to 
Truckee on the other side, where I arrived at seven in the morning. 
Such a thing was disgraceful, and I'd have been a common 
laughing-stock. This is the first time I have confessed the truth 

about that first ride over the hill. As for the push, it decided that 

I was all right, and when I came back over the hill to Sacramento, I 
was a full-fledged road-kid. 


Yet I had much to learn. Bob was my mentor, and he was all right. I 
remember one evening (it was fair-time in Sacramento, and we were 
knocking about and having a good time) when I lost my hat in a fight. 
There was I bare-headed in the street, and it was Bob to the rescue. 
He took me to one side from the push and told me what to do. I was a 
bit timid of his advice. I had just come out of jail, where I had been 
three days, and I knew that if the police "pinched" me again, I'd get 
good and "soaked." On the other hand, I couldn't show the white 
feather. I'd been over the hill, I was running full-fledged with the 
push, and it was up to me to deliver the goods. So I accepted Bob's 
advice, and he came along with me to see that I did it up brown. 


We took our position on K Street, on the corner, I think, of Fifth. It 

was early in the evening and the street was crowded. Bob studied the 
head-gear of every Chinaman that passed. I used to wonder how the 
road-kids all managed to wear "five-dollar Stetson stiff-rims," and 

now I knew. They got them, the way I was going to get mine, from the 
Chinese. I was nervous--there were so many people about; but Bob was 
cool as an iceberg. Several times, when I started forward toward a 
Chinaman, all nerved and keyed up, Bob dragged me back. He wanted me 
to get a good hat, and one that fitted. Now a hat came by that was the 
right size but not new; and, after a dozen impossible hats, along 


would come one that was new but not the right size. And when one did 
come by that was new and the right size, the rim was too large or not 
large enough. My, Bob was finicky. I was so wrought up that I'd have 
snatched any kind of a head-covering. 


At last came the hat, the one hat in Sacramento for me. I knew it was 

a winner as soon as I looked at it. I glanced at Bob. He sent a 

sweeping look-about for police, then nodded his head. I lifted the hat 
from the Chinaman's head and pulled it down on my own. It was a 
perfect fit. Then I started. I heard Bob crying out, and I caught a 
glimpse of him blocking the irate Mongolian and tripping him up. I ran 
on. I turned up the next corner, and around the next. This street was 
not so crowded as K, and I walked along in quietude, catching my 
breath and congratulating myself upon my hat and my get-away. 


And then, suddenly, around the corner at my back, came the bare-headed 
Chinaman. With him were a couple more Chinamen, and at their heels 
were half a dozen men and boys. I sprinted to the next corner, crossed 
the street, and rounded the following corner. I decided that I had 
surely played him out, and I dropped into a walk again. But around the 
corner at my heels came that persistent Mongolian. It was the old 

story of the hare and the tortoise. He could not run so fast as I, but 

he stayed with it, plodding along at a shambling and deceptive trot, 
and wasting much good breath in noisy imprecations. He called all 
Sacramento to witness the dishonor that had been done him, and a 
goodly portion of Sacramento heard and flocked at his heels. And I ran 
on like the hare, and ever that persistent Mongolian, with the 
increasing rabble, overhauled me. But finally, when a policeman had 
joined his following, I let out all my links. I twisted and turned, 

and I swear I ran at least twenty blocks on the straight away. And I 
never saw that Chinaman again. The hat was a dandy, a brand-new 
Stetson, just out of the shop, and it was the envy of the whole push. 
Furthermore, it was the symbol that I had delivered the goods. I wore 
it for over a year. 


Road-kids are nice little chaps--when you get them alone and they are 
telling you "how it happened"; but take my word for it, watch out for 
them when they run in pack. Then they are wolves, and like wolves they 
are capable of dragging down the strongest man. At such times they are 
not cowardly. They will fling themselves upon a man and hold on with 
every ounce of strength in their wiry bodies, till he is thrown and 
helpless. More than once have I seen them do it, and I know whereof I 
speak. Their motive is usually robbery. And watch out for the "strong 
arm." Every kid in the push I travelled with was expert at it. Even 
French Kid mastered it before he lost his legs. 


I have strong upon me now a vision of what I once saw in "The 
Willows." The Willows was a clump of trees in a waste piece of land 
near the railway depot and not more than five minutes walk from the 


heart of Sacramento. It is night-time and the scene is illumined by 

the thin light of stars. I see a husky laborer in the midst of a pack 

of road-kids. He is infuriated and cursing them, not a bit afraid, 
confident of his own strength. He weighs about one hundred and eighty 
pounds, and his muscles are hard; but he doesn't know what he is up 
against. The kids are snarling. It is not pretty. They make a rush 

from all sides, and he lashes out and whirls. Barber Kid is standing 
beside me. As the man whirls, Barber Kid leaps forward and does the 
trick. Into the man's back goes his knee; around the man's neck, from 
behind, passes his right hand, the bone of the wrist pressing against 
the jugular vein. Barber Kid throws his whole weight backward. It is a 
powerful leverage. Besides, the man's wind has been shut off. It is 

the strong arm. 


The man resists, but he is already practically helpless. The road-kids 
are upon him from every side, clinging to arms and legs and body, and 
like a wolf at the throat of a moose Barber Kid hangs on and drags 
backward. Over the man goes, and down under the heap. Barber Kid 
changes the position of his own body, but never lets go. While some of 
the kids are "going through" the victim, others are holding his legs 

so that he cannot kick and thresh about. They improve the opportunity 
by taking off the man's shoes. As for him, he has given in. He is 
beaten. Also, what of the strong arm at his throat, he is short of 

wind. He is making ugly choking noises, and the kids hurry. They 
really don't want to kill him. All is done. At a word all holds are 
released at once, and the kids scatter, one of them lugging the 
shoes--he knows where he can get half a dollar for them. The man sits 
up and looks about him, dazed and helpless. Even if he wanted to, 
barefooted pursuit in the darkness would be hopeless. I linger a 
moment and watch him. He is feeling at his throat, making dry, hawking 
noises, and jerking his head in a quaint way as though to assure 
himself that the neck is not dislocated. Then I slip away to join the 
push, and see that man no more--though I shall always see him, sitting 
there in the starlight, somewhat dazed, a bit frightened, greatly 
dishevelled, and making quaint jerking movements of head and neck. 


Drunken men are the especial prey of the road-kids. Robbing a drunken 
man they call "rolling a stiff"; and wherever they are, they are on 

the constant lookout for drunks. The drunk is their particular meat, 

as the fly is the particular meat of the spider. The rolling of a 

stiff is ofttimes an amusing sight, especially when the stiff is 

helpless and when interference is unlikely. At the first swoop the 

stiffs money and jewellery go. Then the kids sit around their victim 

in a sort of pow-wow. A kid generates a fancy for the stiff's necktie. 
Off it comes. Another kid is after underclothes. Off they come, and a 
knife quickly abbreviates arms and legs. Friendly hoboes may be called 
in to take the coat and trousers, which are too large for the kids. 

And in the end they depart, leaving beside the stiff the heap of their 
discarded rags. 


Another vision comes to me. It is a dark night. My push is coming 
along the sidewalk in the suburbs. Ahead of us, under an electric 

light, a man crosses the street diagonally. There is something 

tentative and desultory in his walk. The kids scent the game on the 
instant. The man is drunk. He blunders across the opposite sidewalk 
and is lost in the darkness as he takes a short-cut through a vacant 

lot. No hunting cry is raised, but the pack flings itself forward in 
quick pursuit. In the middle of the vacant lot it comes upon him. But 
what is this?--snarling and strange forms, small and dim and menacing, 
are between the pack and its prey. It is another pack of road-kids, 

and in the hostile pause we learn that it is their meat, that they 

have been trailing it a dozen blocks and more and that we are butting 
in. But it is the world primeval. These wolves are baby wolves. (As a 
matter of fact, I don't think one of them was over twelve or thirteen 
years of age. I met some of them afterward, and learned that they had 
just arrived that day over the hill, and that they hailed from Denver 
and Salt Lake City.) Our pack flings forward. The baby wolves squeal 
and screech and fight like little demons. All about the drunken man 
rages the struggle for the possession of him. Down he goes in the 
thick of it, and the combat rages over his body after the fashion of 

the Greeks and Trojans over the body and armor of a fallen hero. Amid 
cries and tears and wailings the baby wolves are dispossessed, and my 
pack rolls the stiff. But always I remember the poor stiff and his 
befuddled amazement at the abrupt eruption of battle in the vacant 

lot. I see him now, dim in the darkness, titubating in stupid wonder, 
good-naturedly essaying the role of peacemaker in that multitudinous 
scrap the significance of which he did not understand, and the really 
hurt expression on his face when he, unoffending he, was clutched at 
by many hands and dragged down in the thick of the press. 


"Bindle-stiffs" are favorite prey of the road-kids. A bindle-stiff is 

a working tramp. He takes his name from the roll of blankets he 
carries, which is known as a "bindle." Because he does work, a 
bindle-stiff is expected usually to have some small change about him, 
and it is after that small change that the road-kids go. The best 
hunting-ground for bindle-stiffs is in the sheds, barns, lumber-yards, 
railroad-yards, etc., on the edges of a city, and the time for hunting 

is the night, when the bindle-stiff seeks these places to roll up in 

his blankets and sleep. 


"Gay-cats" also come to grief at the hands of the road-kid. In more 
familiar parlance, gay-cats are short-horns, chechaquos_, new chums, 
or tenderfeet. A gay-cat is a newcomer on The Road who is man-grown, 
or, at least, youth-grown. A boy on The Road, on the other hand, no 
matter how green he is, is never a gay-cat; he is a road-kid or a 

"punk," and if he travels with a "profesh," he is known possessively 

as a "prushun." I was never a prushun, for I did not take kindly to 
possession. I was first a road-kid and then a profesh. Because I 


started in young, I practically skipped my gay-cat apprenticeship. For 

a short period, during the time I was exchanging my 'Frisco Kid monica 
for that of Sailor Jack, I labored under the suspicion of being a 

gay-cat. But closer acquaintance on the part of those that suspected 

me quickly disabused their minds, and in a short time I acquired the 
unmistakable airs and ear-marks of the blowed-in-the-glass profesh. 
And be it known, here and now, that the profesh are the aristocracy of 
The Road. They are the lords and masters, the aggressive men, the 
primordial noblemen, the _blond beasts_ so beloved of Nietzsche. 


When I came back over the hill from Nevada, I found that some river 
pirate had stolen Dinny McCrea's boat. (A funny thing at this day is 
that I cannot remember what became of the skiff in which Nickey the 
Greek and I sailed from Oakland to Port Costa. I know that the 
constable didn't get it, and I know that it didn't go with us up the 
Sacramento River, and that is all I do know.) With the loss of Dinny 
McCrea's boat, I was pledged to The Road; and when I grew tired of 
Sacramento, I said good-by to the push (which, in its friendly way, 
tried to ditch me from a freight as I left town) and started on a 
_passear_ down the valley of the San Joaquin. The Road had gripped me 
and would not let me go; and later, when I had voyaged to sea and done 
one thing and another, I returned to The Road to make longer flights, 

to be a "comet" and a profesh, and to plump into the bath of sociology 
that wet me to the skin. 
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